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WAR  RELATED  CIVILIAN  PROBLEMS  IN  INDOCHINA 


THURSDAY,  MAY  7,  1970 

United  States  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees, 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kennedy  (presiding),  Fong  and  Mathias. 

Also  present:  Dale  S.  de  Haan,  counsel,  and  Jerry  M.  Tinker, 
consultant. 

Senator  Kennedy.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today’s  hearings — after  some  30  similar  sessions  in  nearly  5  years — 
resumes  the  subcommittee’s  public  inquiry  into  the  devastating  im¬ 
pact  on  the  civilian  population  of  what  has  now  become  an  Indochina 
war. 

As  so  often  in  the  past,  the  subcommittee’s  session  today  is  being 
held  under  the  specter  of  escalating  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia — 
a  senseless  warfare  which  has  seemingly  become  irresistible  to  our 
national  leadership.  Young  Americans  are  paying  heavily  for  this 
with  their  lives.  In  addition  to  the  mounting  casualties  in  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  dozens  of  young  men  have  already  given  their  lives  in 
Cambodia.  And  our  national  life  and  spirit  is  being  torn  by  turmoil 
and  dissent  more  and  more  every  day. 

For  the  civilians  in  Indochina  the  agony  also  goes  on. 

In  Vietnam,  after  being  assured  that  the  refugee  problem  is 
nearly  solved,  we  suddenly  find  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  refugees.  And  civilian  casualties  continue  to  mount. 

In  Laos  we  are  witnessing  the  familiar  pattern  of  Vietnam,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  countryside,  the  generation  of  refugees,  and  the 
occurrence  of  civilian  war  casualties. 

And  today  in  Cambodia  the  same  pattern  is  being  repeated. 

Our  primary  concerns  today  are  war-related  civilian  problems 
in  Laos.  The  subcommittee’s  interest  in  refugees  and  civilian  war 
casualties  in  this  battered  country  dates  back  to  the  early  stages 
of  U.S.  military  involvement,  and  public  hearings  were  first  held 
in  the  summer  of  1965  in  connection  with  the  situation  in  Vietnam. 

Later  that  year  members  of  the  subcommittee  traveled  to  Vientiane 
for  consultations  with  American  and  local  officials,  including  our 
distinguished  Ambassador  who  will  appear  later  this  morning. 
Since  then  the  subcommittee  has  watched  developments  in  Laos 
closely,  but  has  concentrated  its  Asian  efforts  on  the  more  serious 
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problems  of  displaced  persons  and  civilian  casualties  in  South 

Vietnam.  .  ,  , 

The  escalation  of  military  activities  m  Laos  over  the  past  several 

months  has  caused  new  concern,  however,  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  about  the  plight  of  civilians.  Based  on  field  reports 
available  to  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  press  commentary  and 
official  reports  from  our  Government,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
human  suffering  has  vastly  increased  as  a  result  of  this  escalation 
and  the  nature  of  American  involvement. 

More  than  our  national  leadership  cares  to  admit,  the  intensive 
bombing  of  Laos  since  1968  has  dramatically  increased  the  flow  of 
refugees,  and,  inevitably,  the  toll  in  civilian  casualties. 

There  is,  I  feel,  a  continuing  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  national 
leadership  to  underplay  the  serious  dimensions  of  these  war-related 
civilian  problems — even  though  the  movement  of  refugees  apparently 
plays  a  very  significant  role  in  our  overall  strategy.  There  are 
even  suggestions  that  we  have  deliberately  set  about  to  remove 
population  from  Pathet  Lao  areas.  Such  a  mindless  use  of  power 
at  this  time— after  the  bitter  and  discredited  experiences  in  Viet¬ 
nam — only  shows  a  continued  insensitivity  of  our  national  leader¬ 
ship,  which  is  distressing  to  this  subcommittee  and  millions  of 
Americans. 

Self-determination  for  a  refugee  is  less  a  political  aspiration 
than  a  simple  geographic  urge  to  return  to  his  native  hamlet  and 
live  in  peace.  The  continuing  and  escalating  pressures  of  war  not 
only  prevents  this  in  Laos,  but  is  destroying  its  very  possibility. 

Our  national  interest  does  not  lie  in  the  continuation  of  our 
involvement  in  the  Laos  war.  It  does  not  lie  in  a  policy  which 
generates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees,  whom  we  are  finding 
difficult  to  handle  in  terms  of  simple  humanitarian  needs — let  alone 
strategic  objectives.  It  does  not  lie  in  tens  of  thousands  of  civilian 
war  casualties,  a  situation  which  our  Government  now  admits  is 
serious  and  getting  worse.  It  does  not  lie  in  the  further  destruction 
of  the  countryside  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  Vietnam. 

Rather  it  lies  in  the  long  overdue  effort  to  stop  the  violence  and 
extricate  ourselves  from  this  war  through  the  tough  political 
negotiations  that  are  necessary.  The  American  people  demand  no 
less  and  we  in  Congress  will  attempt  to  meet  this  demand. 

We  are  hopeful  that  today’s  hearing  will  inform  Congress  and 
the  American  people  further  on  a  war  which  was  once  characterized 
by  officials  in  our  Government  as  a  “relatively  modest  and  low- 
profile  conflict,”  but  which  has  now  clearly  become  a  calamity  of 
major  proportions — for  our  own  country,  and  the  people  of  Laos  and 
Indochina  as  well. 

Senator  Fong.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  growing  refugee 
problem  in  Laos  and  Indochina,  these  hearings  are  most  timely. 

I  have  very  carefully  reviewed  the  information  submitted  in 
response  to  the  chairman’s  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  refugee  situ¬ 
ation  in  Laos.  So  that  we  may  have  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
hear  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  I  shall  not  make  a  statement  now. 

I  trust  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  information  for  the  record  as  to 
what  is  the  present  refugee  situation  in  Indochina;  what  is  being 
done  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  population  and  the  refugees 
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from  Communist  tyranny;  what  contingent  plans  now  exist  to 
meet  developing  conditions  in  this  area;  and  what  is  or  may  be 
necessary  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Fong.  Before 
we  hear  from  Ambassador  Sullivan  and  his  colleagues,  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  to  put  on  the  record  some  expert  views  by 
private  citizens  on  the  current  situation  of  civilians  in  Laos. 

Most  of  these  people  have  recently  returned  from  Laos,  and  I 
feel  they  can  contribute  much  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  civilians. 

Would  the  following  persons  please  come  forward:  Mr.  James 
Norris,  who  is  the  assistant  to  Bishop  Edward  Swanstrom,  executive 
Director  of  the  Catholic  Belief  Services  in  New  York.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Father  Matt  Menger,  who  has  directed  Catholic  Belief 
Services  projects  in  Laos  since  1957,  and  Father  Menger’s  assistant, 
Miss  Geraldine  Hickey. 

We  also  have  with  us  Mr.  Bonald  Bickenbach  who  is  a  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Thailand  and  who  has  spent  3  years  in 
Laos  as  a  refugee  relief  officer  for  AID.  He  speaks  fluent  Lao  and 
has  had  a  broad  experience  throughout  Laos. 

Finally,  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  we  have  Mr.  Walter  Johnson. 
Until  last  month  he  served  2  years  with  International  Voluntary 
Services.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Mission’s  executive 
council  during  his  stay  in  Laos. 

Miss  Hickey,  Father  Menger  and  gentlemen,  we  welcome  you 
this  morning  to  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Norris,  perhaps  you  could  start;  I  want  to  welcome  you.  You 
are  no  stranger  to  this  committee.  We  have  been  fortunate  over 
the  many  years  that  this  committee  has  been  interested  in  problems 
of  refugees  and  other  humanitarian  concerns  to  have  you  appear 
before  us,  and  your  comments  are  always  most  welcome  and  most 
helpful.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  proceed. 

STATEMENT  BY  JAMES  NORRIS,  ASSISTANT  TO  BISHOP  EDWARD 

SWANSTROM,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERV¬ 
ICES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  FATHER  MATT  MENGER  AND  MISS 

GERALDINE  HICKEY  OF  THE  CRS  OFFICE  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Fong  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  James  Norris,  assistant  to  Bishop  Swanstrom, 
executive  director  of  Catholic  Belief  Service.  Bishop  Swanstrom 
had  planned  to  attend  these  hearings,  but  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  religious  holiday,  he  is  occupied  with  other  other  duties  in 
New  York  City  today. 

I  have  with  me  today  Father  Menger  the  director  of  Catholic 
Belief  Services  program  in  Laos  and  his  assistant  Miss  Geraldine 
Hickey. 

Catholic  Belief  Service  is  opening  a  program  of  welfare,  develop¬ 
ment  aid  and  services  to  refugees  in  70  counties  of  Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  All  help  is  given  without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  color. 
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The  Catholic  Relief  Service  program  in  Laos  began  in  1958. 
During  the  past  12  years  some  30  million  pounds  of  food,  clothing, 
medicine  and  other  supplies  have  been  contributed.  The  recipients 
have  included  refugees,  schools,  organizations,  medical  centers  and 
immediate  families.  The  value  of  this  help  is  $3  million  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  served  is  25,000  per  year. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  contributes  itself  to  Laos  Government 
agencies,  various  church  organizations  and  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  All  planning  and  programing  is  coordinated  with  the 
Lao  Government  social  welfare  representatives,  both  in  the  capitol 
and  its  provinces. 

The  village  level  Catholic  Relief  Services  works  closely  with 
the  officials  of  the  government  office,  village  leaders,  Buddhist  monks. 
At  the  time  of  food  distribution,  demonstrations  were  given  in  the 
preparation  of  Public  Law  480  food  and  recipes  were  printed  in  the 
Lao  language. 

I  should  like  to  direct  myself  to  some  of  the  current  problems  in 
Laos.  In  March,  1958,  there  were  an  estimated  20,000  refugees.  Ex¬ 
tended  military  action  since  that  date  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
the  number  to  more  than  200,000  at  this  time. 

The  majority  of  these  refugees  are  attributed  to  the  intense  fight¬ 
ing  in  Laos  since  February  1970  principally  in  the  area  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  Sam  Tong  and  Long  Cheng.  The  refugees  are  now 
located  in  the  Vientiane  Plain  and  the  Borikhane  Province  in  an 
area  north  of  Laos  where  they  are  processed  by  government 
personnel. 

CRS  and  all  its  personnel  have  visited  these  camps.  Father 
Menger  or  Miss  Hickey  will  be  glad  to  describe  the  situation.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  Lao  Government  is  doing  everything  possible 
within  the  north  to  alleviate  the  needs  of  the  refugees,  but  resources 
are  still  lacking  for  this  tremendous  task. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  theirs  are  primitive  living  habits 
and  poor  eating  habits  for  the  people  of  Laos  which  is  attributed 
to  the  general  health  condition  of  malnutrition  complicated  by 
intestinal  parasites,  malaria  and  other  diseases. 

Ground  conditions  in  the  refugee  camps  and  inadequate  sanita¬ 
tion  of  food  and  clothing  could  lead  to  other  more  serious  illnesses 
such  as  typhoid  and  cholera. 

Public  health  officials  are  conducting  immunization  programs  to 
avoid  a  plague  among  the  refugees.  The  refugee  situation  in  Laos 
is  a  critical  one;  however,  the  average  Lao  citizen  lives  in  daily 
circumstances  which  are  every  bit  as  bleak  as  those  of  the  refugee. 

For  this  reason,  Catholic  Relief  Service  emphasizes  its  activities 
in  developing  socioeconomic  development.  Substantial  financial  and 
material  assistance  is  contributed  by  voluntary  organizations  in 
Australia,  Germany,  Canada,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Great 
Britain. 

Among  the  various  projects  for  assisting  these  refugees  as  well 
as  nqnrefugees  are  the  following:  training  centers  for  village  girls 
providing  some  literacy  instruction  and  basic  skills  necessary  for 
rural  life;  agricultural  development,  with  modern  farms;  training 
agriculturists  and  the  development  of  new  techniques  in  agriculture ; 
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social  service  centers  and  job-placement  facilities  for  unskilled 
workers,  youth  counseling  and  vocational  training  programs  as  well 
as  other  training. 

Mobile  aid  programs  are :  carrying  medical  aid  assistance  to  many 
of  the  villages;  scholarships  for  refugee  children  and  resettlement 
programs  for  the  refugee  camps. 

Catholic  Relief  Service  has  received  help  and  cooperation  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  the  form  of  food, 
logistic  support  and  transportation.  The  Lao  Government  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  has  increased  participation 
and  support  of  the  programs. 

Private  citizens  of  Laos  have  volunteered  their  time  and  services 
in  working  with  the  program.  Catholic  Relief  Services  proposes 
to  expand  its  refugee  program  primarily  for  the  45,000  now 
located  in  the  Provinces  of  Vientiane  and  Borikhane. 

In  addition  to  the  expanded  food  assistance,  CRS  staff  personnel 
have  started  a  regional-development  program  for  the  training  of 
unskilled  workers,  provision  of  equipment  and  material  aid,  and 
medical  aid. 

In  order  to  help  alleviate  the  needs  of  the  refugees,  the  CRS  people 
do  recommend  the  following:  1)  a  substantial  increase  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food,  clothing  and  medicine;  2)  expansion  of  small, 
self-help  projects  and  programs;  3)  an  increase  in  training  programs 
and  basic  education,  hygiene,  agriculture,  vocational  training  and 
efficiency ;  4)  immediate  assistance  for  the  settlement  of  refugees  and 
ultimately  their  permanent  settlement  and  integration;  5)  mobile 
units  to  bring  medical  aid  to  isolated  villages. 

The  people  of  Laos  and  the  refugees  share  a  mutual  bond — the 
bond  of  suffering.  Laos  is  a  primitive  country  and  can  provide 
people  with  only  a  subhuman  standard  of  living,  although  it  has 
hundreds  of  natural  resources  capable  of  providing  a  decent  human 
existence,  given  time  and  a  modicum  of  outside  help. 

We  appreciate  the  help  and  support  given  by  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  through  Agency  for  International  Development.  I  think  I  should 
say  that  we  feel  fortunate  for  having  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  East  Asia,  a  man  who  has  had  long  experience  with  refugee 
work  and  with  whom  we  have  cooperated  over  the  years,  Mr.  Robert 
Hines. 

We  thank  you  for  supporting  help  given  by  your  subcommittee 
for  refugees  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Senator,  we  have  to  acknowledge  once  again  the  work  we  have 
done  in  making  the  refugee  program  work  and  all  of  these 
agencies  in  alleviating  these  problems. 

The  needs  of  the  refugees  and  the  Lao  people  today  far  surpass 
the  resources  of  the  voluntary  agencies.  It  is  our  hope  that  these 
hearings  result  in  an  expansion  of  the  aid  to  the  refugees  and  the 
needy  people  of  Laos,  and  that  additional  assistance  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  the  voluntary  agencies  that  relief  and  development  work  may 
be  increased,  commensurate  with  the  opportunities  that  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  more  detailed 
report  on  the  situation  in  Laos  and  the  work  there. 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommit¬ 
tee.  Father  Menger  and  his  people  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  or  amplify  any  points  raised  in  my  presentation. 

(The  report  referred  to  above  follows:) 

Report  of  Most  Rev.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  D.D.,  Executive  Director, 

Catholic  Relief  Services 

The  Catholic  Relief  Services  program  in  Laos  was  begun  in  1958.  During  this 
period,  CRS  has  conducted  a  nation  wide  feeding  program,  distributed  clothing 
and  pharmaceuticals,  and  developed  and  financed  a  series  of  socio-economic 
projects. 

To  understand  the  primitive  conditions  which  exist  in  Laos  today,  the 
following  background  information  is  offered.  Laos  is  a  landlocked  country  of 
some  90,000  square  miles,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Indochina  Peninsula. 
It  is  bordered  by  six  countries  (two  of  them  Communist)  :  Thailand,  China, 
North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Burma. 

Laos  is  predominantly  covered  by  dense  jungle.  In  the  north,  there  are 
continuous  mountain  ranges  which  are  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas.  Some 
of  these  peaks  reach  9,000  feet.  The  climate  is  monsoonal  with  three  seasons. 
There  are  five  months  of  heavy  rainfall  from  May  through  September. 

The  total  population  of  Laos  is  estimated  at  some  2.7  million  people.  No 
census  has  ever  been  taken.  This  sparse  population  is  unevenly  spread,  with 
the  greatest  concentration  in  the  Mekong  Valley.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  ethnic  Lao.  Northern  Laos  contains  a  number  of  Montagnard  tribes 
the  largest  of  which  are  the  Meo,  Kmhmu,  Lao  Theung.  There  are  influential 
minorities  of  Vietnamese,  Chinese  and  Indian,  principally  in  the  capital  of 
Vientiane  where  they  are  engaged  in  commerce. 

Lao  is  the  national  language.  It  is  related  to  the  Thai  language,  both 
having  Sanskrit  roots.  Montagnard  tribes  retain  their  maternal  tongue  of 
Meo,  Kmhmu,  etc.,  but  many  have  a  limited  knowledge  of  Lao.  French  is  the 
official  secondary  language  utilized  in  commerce  and  government.  There  is  an 
increasing  interest  in  English  which  is  now  being  offered  in  secondary 
school  as  an  optional  course  of  study. 

The  state  religion  of  Laos  is  Buddhism.  In  practice,  however,  the  citizenry 
follow  a  mixture  of  Buddhism  and  Animism.  Among  the  Montagnard  tribes 
(Meo,  Kmhmu,  etc.)  animism  and  witchcraft  are  practiced.  There  is  no 
religious  persecution  in  Laos. 

There  are  approximately  30,000  Catholics  in  the  entire  country,  and  an 
additional  15-20,000  Christians  of  Protestant  denominations.  There  are  100 
Catholic  priests  and  150  Catholic  nuns  working  in  Laos.  These  missionaries 
have  been  active  in  the  development  project  work  supported  by  CRS. 

Laos  is  a  primitive,  undeveloped  nation,  with  seemingly  little  potential. 
This  impression,  however,  is  misleading.  At  one  time  in  her  history,  Laos  was 
a  major  economic  power  in  Southeast  Asia.  Her  kingdom  at  that  time  extended 
as  far  south  as  Korat,  Thailand.  Prior  to  the  Indochina  War,  Laos  was  a 
major  exporter  of  coffee.  The  soil  of  the  Bolovens  Plateau  in  southern  Laos  is 
among  the  richest  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  tea  plant  originated  in  Laos  in 
Xieng  Khouang  province.  It  was  taken  by  the  Chinese,  cultivated  and 
exported  by  them  through  Hong  Kong. 

Laos  has  natural  resources  which  have  never  been  developed.  An  independent 
study  made  in  1963  reported  natural  resources  such  as  lead-silver,  tin,  bauxite, 
gold,  natural  gas,  coal,  uranium,  salt,  precious  gems.  Materials  are  available 
for  the  manufacture  of  transistors.  There  are  large  deposits  of  limestone. 
Laos  has  stands  of  virgin  timber  which  include  native  hardwoods,  including 
teak.  The  rice  paddies  are  sources  of  clay  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

During  the  Colonial  era,  Laos  did  not  develop  either  agriculturally  or 
industrially.  There  are  few  roads  in  Laos,  no  railroads.  Electrical  power  and 
communication  facilities  exist  only  in  the  provincial  capitals.  The  Mekong 
River,  which  is  a  potential  source  of  enormous  electrical  power,  has  never 
been  dredged  or  utilized  for  river  traffic.  For  these  reasons,  Laos  is  the 
most  primitive  nation  in  Southeast  Asia  as  these  statistics  reveal : 

Average  per  capita  income,  $70;  average  life  expectancy,  28  years;  illiteracy 
rate,  88  percent ;  infant  mortality  rate,  50  percent. 
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During  the  past  decade,  the  United  States  Government  has  conducted 
an  extensive  economic  aid  program  in  Laos,  through  its  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development.  The  AID  program  has  been  instrumental  in  developing 
the  agricultural  capability  of  Laos  and  in  increasing  rice  production  to  the 
point  where  Laos  is  no  longer  dependent  on  imports  of  rice.  The  University 
of  Hawaii  team  has  developed  secondary  education  textbooks  in  the  Lao 
language  and  a  successful  education  system  for  the  secondary  level.  Teacher 
training  centers  are  now  able  to  provide  qualified  teachers  for  rural  schools 
and  education  centers.  Rural  and  urban  medical  programs  are  training 
native  infirmarians,  nurses,  establishing  rural  clinics  and  dispensaries.  There 
is  now  a  medical  school  in  Vientiane  for  pre-med  training,  as  well  as  a 
nurses’  training  school. 

In  addition  to  the  sizeable  economic  aid  of  the  United  States,  other  nations 
contributing  to  the  economic  development  of  Laos  include  Australia,  Great 
Britain,  Germany  Japan  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  France. 

The  voluntary  agencies  operating  in  Laos  are :  Catholic  Relief  Services ; 
World  Vision;  Asian  Christian  Service;  and  International  Voluntary  Services. 

Catholic  Relief  Services 

The  Laos  program  of  CRS  is  directed  by  Father  Mathias  J.  Menger,  O.M.I., 
and  Miss  Geraldine  Hickey,  and  a  local  staff  of  Lao  employees.  The  CRS 
program  operates  under  a  contract  agreement  with  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

Since  the  program’s  inception  in  1958  CRS/Laos  has  distributed  29.5  million 
pounds  of  PL-480  commodities,  clothing,  pharmaceuticals  and  general  supplies. 
In  addition,  CRS  has  conducted  a  program  of  socio-economic  development 
projects.  The  total  value  of  the  CRS/Laos  program  to  date  has  been  $3,000,000. 

CRS  is  the  only  American  voluntary  agency  operating  a  feeding  program 
in  Laos.  From  1958  through  1967,  CRS/Laos  had  the  responsibility  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  PL-480  commodities  to  refugees  in  Laos.  The  refugees  during 
this  period  were  primarily  located  in  areas  in  northern  Laos  which  could 
be  reached  only  by  aircraft.  In  some  areas  in  which  the  aircraft  could  not 
land  because  of  security,  the  commodities  were  packed  on  pallets  and  air¬ 
dropped.  Because  of  the  voluntary  agency’s  responsibility  for  accountability 
of  PL-480  commodities,  and  because  these  aircraft  were  operating  under 
direct  contract  to  USAID/Laos,  it  was  mutually  agreed  by  USAID  and 
CRS  that  the  feeding  of  refugees  in  inaccessible  areas  would  be  separated 
from  the  CRS  program  and  assumed  under  a  Title  II  government-to-govern- 
ment  program. 

CRS/Laos  then  extended  its  program  in  other  areas  such  as  village  feeding 
programs,  orphanages,  hospitals,  foyers,  schools,  health  programs  including 
lepers  and  tuberculars.  In  1968  an  extensive  maternal-child  feeding  program 
was  begun  in  the  villages  of  Vientiane  province.  This  program  now  covers 
some  40  villages  in  the  Mekong  Valley  with  15,000  recipients. 

CRS,  for  FY-1971,  will  program  PL-480  commodities  for  25,000  recipients 
in  the  categories  of  Maternal-Child  Care,  other  Child  Feeding,  Schools,  Health 
Cases,  and  Needy  Families.  The  total  program  in  FY-71  for  these  categories 
will  be  2.6  million  pounds  of  commodities. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  PL-480  commodities,  CRS  will  allocate 
medicines  which  will  be  either  purchased  by  CRS,  donated  by  American  phar¬ 
maceutical  firms  or  by  the  Catholic  Medical  Mission  Board.  Clothing  and 
general  miscellaneous  supplies  and  equipment  will  also  be  included  in  the 
FY-71  program  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

CRS/Laos  maintains  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  Royal  Lao 
Government.  All  programming  and  planning  is  coordinated  with  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Welfare,  both  in  the  capital  of  Vientiane  and  in  the  provinces.  In 
rural  areas,  CRS  works  with  representatives  of  the  provincial  governor’s 
office.  In  the  villages  themselves,  we  enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
village  leaders  and  Buddhist  monks  whenever  possible.  This  working  partner¬ 
ship  contributes  to  a  sense  of  national  unity  and  is  tangible  proof  to  the 
people  of  Laos  that  their  national  and  provincial  governments  are  working 
for  and  with  them. 

The  problems  encountered  in  operating  a  voluntary  program  in  Laos  are 
many.  However,  the  major  problems  which  exist  today  include  the  great 
distance  from  the  nearest  ocean-going  port  i.e.,  Bangkok,  some  500  miles 
south  of  the  capital  of  Vientiane.  Secondly  there  is  a  lack  of  a  national  road 
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network  for  all-weather  travel.  And  finally,  there  are  the  general  insecure 
conditions  encountered  in  travel  by  road.  Truck  convoys  of  food,  clothing  and 
medicines  are  natural  targets  for  ambushes. 

Refugee  Situation  in  Laos 

In  March  1968,  there  were  an  estimated  20,000  refugees  in  Laos.  Today  there 
are  over  200,000. 

The  refugees  now  located  in  the  Vientiane  Plain  were  airlifted  from  northern 
Laos  to  Vientiane  where  they  were  processed  by  Lao  Government  personnel. 
They  were  then  relocated  in  Ban  Keum,  Ban  Thalat,  and  Thadeua,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Viantiane.  An  additional  number  of  refugees  were  relocated  in 
Borikhane  province,  just  outside  the  city  of  Paksane. 

CRS/Laos  personnel  visited  these  refugees  camps.  In  general,  it  was  found 
that  the  refugees  are  being  processed  as  quickly  as  possible  under  existing 
conditions.  Permanent  housing  is  being  constructed.  The  refugees  progress 
from  temporary  bamboo  shelters,  to  bamboo  houses  on  stilts,  and  ultimately 
to  permanent  housing  with  galvanized  tin  roofs.  This  process  may  take  from 
a  few  weeks  to  a  number  of  months  depending  on  the  number  of  refugees 
being  processed. 

Discussions  with  the  refugees  brought  out  these  points : 

(1)  The  refugees  consider  themselves  fortunate  in  having  escaped.  They 
naturally  missed  their  native  villages  and  the  mountain  areas  in  which  their 
ancestors  are  buried.  Despite  their  personal  losses,  the  refugees  were  relieved 
to  be  in  a  free  area  where  they  could  rebuild  their  lives. 

(2)  In  conversing  with  the  women  in  the  refugee  camp,  it  was  learned 
that  they  do  not  consider  the  conditions  of  the  refugees  camps  to  be  unjust  or 
unreasonably  hard.  The  women  expressed  the  desire  for  specific  articles  of 
clothing. 

(3)  The  refugees  had  received  allocations  of  household  equipment,  food, 
and  clothing,  and  were  also  receiving  medical  treatment  as  needed. 

(4)  The  children  in  the  camps  appeared  to  be  in  relatively  good  physical 
condition.  They  were  observed  playing  normally  ;  they  reacted  to  the  visitors 
with  alert  curiosity  and  were  cheerful  and  active. 

While  the  physical  condition  of  the  refugees  is  poor  and  below  standards, 
these  conditions  often  exist  long  before  the  people  become  refugees  as  such. 
For  example,  malaria,  intestinal  parasites  and  vitamin  deficiences  are  endemic 
in  Laos.  The  inadequate  farming  methods  and  traditionally  poor  eating  habits 
contribute  to  a  general  vitamin  deficiency  and  poor  health  condition  among 
all  of  the  village  people  in  Laos.  Although  the  living  conditions  in  the  camp 
are  crowded  and  there  are  inadequate  sanitation  and  food  disposal  systems, 
these  similar  conditions  exist  in  other  villages  in  Laos  among  non-refugee 
groups.  Public  Health  officials  are  inoculating  the  refugees  to  guard  against 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  and  cholera.  In  general,  it  was  found  by  CRS/Laos 
personnel  that  the  refugees  are  being  adequately  cared  for  and  processed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

While  the  refugee  situation  in  Laos  is  critical,  the  average  Lao  citizen 
lives  in  daily  circumstances  which  are  every  bit  as  bleak  and  dire  as  that 
of  the  refugee.  With  an  average  per  capita  income  of  $67,  an  88%  illiteracy 
rate,  the  lack  of  industry  and  inadequate  farming  methods,  the  average  Lao 
citizen  exists  on  a  sub-human  standard  of  living. 

For  these  reasons,  CRS  and  its  cooperating  counterparts  have  emphasized 
socio-economic  development  programs.  CRS  has  initiated  projects  which  are 
aimed  at  relieving  the  poor  living  conditions  not  just  of  the  refugee,  but  of 
other  village  people  in  Laos  as  well. 

Among  these  projects  self  help  and  training  are  the  following: 

THE  DARA  SOM  VANG  CENTER 

This  Center,  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  offers  the  following  serv¬ 
ices :  (1)  An  orphanage  for  100  children;  (2)  a  training  center  for  village 
girls;  and  (3)  a  dispensary  and  mobile  medical  program  which  has  treated 
over  100  people  daily. 

The  training  center  for  village  girls  offers  a  specially-devised  program 
incorporating  the  basic  skills  and  training  needed  in  the  villages.  The  goal 
of  the  program  is  not  to  transplant  the  young  girls  to  the  cities,  but  to  give 
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them  the  formation  and  training  needed  to  better  their  lives  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Laos. 

The  program  emphasizes  literacy  training,  hygiene,  child  care,  and  animal 
husbandry.  The  Center  operates  a  ten  acre  farm  which  is  cultivating  animal 
and  breeding  pigs.  In  addition,  the  students  assist  the  Sisters  in  the  dis¬ 
pensary  and  rural  medical  program  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
first  aid,  to  diagnose  and  treat  illnesses  such  as  tropical  fevers,  malaria, 
amoeba,  etc.  Dara  Som  Vang  instills  in  these  young  native  girls  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  themselves,  to  others,  and  for  their  community. 

THE  LAO  URBAN  HANDICRAFTS  COOPERATIVE 

This  CRS  project,  which  began  in  1967,  stresses  the  training  of  unskilled 
workers.  The  members  of  the  Coop  include  disabled  war  veterans  who  entered 
the  army  in  their  teens  and  are  unskilled  and  permanently  disabled.  Most 
of  these  men  are  married  with  families.  The  other  group  included  in  this  Coop 
are  young  boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  technical  schools  and  need  to 
serve  a  period  of  apprenticeship  and  to  learn  the  principles  of  industrial 
management. 

This  project  has  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Lao  Government  and 
the  official  patronage  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Lao  Government  contributed 
a  piece  of  land  to  the  Cooperative  on  which  were  constructed  houses  for  the 
married  members  of  the  Coop  and  dormitory  housing  for  the  unmarried 
workers. 

The  German  Bishops  Fund  MISEREOR  contributed  $15,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  woodworking  factory  and  an  electrical  repair  shop.  Under  the 
United  States  Import  Program,  CRS  obtained  woodworking  tools  and 
machinery. 

The  cooperative  is  now  operating  at  a  profit  performing  job  contracts  for 
various  Lao  Government  ministries,  USAID,  and  private  contractors.  Within 
five  years  the  Coop  will  be  completely  self-sustaining  and  totally  owned  by 
its  members. 

THE  HMONG  CENTER 

This  Center  in  Vientiane  is  operated  by  the  Oblate  Fathers.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  social  development  of  the  Meo  people  who  constitute  40  per  cent  of  the 
refugees  in  Laos. 

The  Center  is  translating  agricultural  and  social  pamphlets  in  the  Meo 
language ;  preparing  literacy  training  materials  to  teach  young  Meo  people 
both  their  native  language  and  also  the  Lao  language.  One  of  the  major 
programs  of  the  Center  is  the  agricultural  development  program  which 
trains  young  Meo  men  in  modern  farming  methods  and  practices  adapted 
to  the  Montagnard  environment.  In  this  connection,  the  HMong  Center 
operated  two  large  agricultural  centers.  These  farm  facilities  offer  long 
term  credit  arrangements  to  the  Meo  people  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  tools, 
and  other  aids ;  they  develop  new  agricultural  practices ;  they  train  and 
advise  the  Meo  people  in  all  phases  of  agriculture.  The  Center  has  supported 
a  young  Meo  boy  who  is  now  completing  his  studies  in  France.  When  he 
receives  his  degree  in  1971,  he  will  return  to  Laos  to  assume  the  direction  of 
the  Center’s  agriculture  centers  and  programs. 

CRS  has  supported  this  project  with  financial  assistance,  heavy-duty  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  tractors,  construction  of  farm  storage  buildings,  purchase  of 
livestock,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  mentioned  above,  CRS  has  also  initiated  other 
projects  which  bring  assistance  to  the  refugees.  These  include : 

A  number  of  village  family  relief  programs  which  provide  medical  aid,  food 
and  clothing  to  needy  families. 

Refugees  in  Phou  He  received  tin  roofing  sheets  for  71  dwellings. 

Several  CRS  projects  are  providing  scholarship  assistance  for  Meo  and 
Kmhmu  refugee  children. 

Vehicles  have  been  provided  by  CRS  for  the  operation  of  medical  aid 
programs  in  Vang  Vieng  and  Vientiane  provinces. 

In  1970.  a  CRS  project  plans  to  construct  a  rural  dispensary  in  Ban  Mak 
Nao  which  will  provide  medical  care  for  refugees  in  the  area. 

A  group  of  50  refugee  families  are  being  resettled  in  Pakse  province.  This 
project  will  provide  housing  for  each  family,  construction  of  a  village  school 
and  clearing  of  brush  for  one  mile  of  road  and  rice  fields. 
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In  Pakse,  a  village  is  being  constructed  for  the  resettlement  of  “white 
lepers”,  people  whose  disease  has  been  arrested  by  medical  treatment. 
Because  of  the  social  stigma  attached  to  this  disease,  these  people  are  not 
accepted  in  existing  villages  and  can  no  longer  remain  in  the  leper  colony 
itself. 

CHS  is  developing  project  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  young  workers 
hostel.  This  project  will  provide  a  home  for  a  large  number  of  young  boys 
and  men  who  are  without  families.  The  construction  work  for  the  hostel  will 
be  performed  by  the  boys  themselves  with  material  and  financial  assistance 
provided  by  CRS. 

CRS  is  assisting  wherever  possible  in  the  development  of  the  people  of 
Laos,  to  provide  them  with  emergency  aid  in  times  of  disaster,  to  sustain 
them  during  the  periods  of  relocation  and  resettlement. 

CRS  would  like  to  expand  its  feeding  program  to  include  some  45,000 
refugees  now  being  relocated  in  Vientiane  and  Borikhane  provinces.  An 
estimated  three  million  pounds  of  PL-480  commodities  will  be  needed  in  this 
program  in  addition  to  supplies  of  clothing  and  medicines. 

To  implement  this  refugee  feeding  program,  CRS  will  expand  its  local  staff 
in  Laos  with  the  necessary  native  personnel.  The  Lao  Government  would  be 
requested  to  furnish  additional  transportation  and  expanded  warehouse  facili¬ 
ties.  The  CRS  directors  have  discussed  this  expanded  program  with  AID 
and  Royal  Lao  Government  representatives  and  are  prepared  to  develop  a 
firm  program  plan  which  could  be  implemented  without  unnecessary  delay. 

In  addition  to  an  expanded  feeding  program,  CRS  proposes  a  similar  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  socio-economic  development  work.  Past  experience  has  proven 
that  the  most  effective  programs  are  those  which  offer  training  for  unskilled 
workers.  Thus  it  is  planned  to  develop  the  following  projects  during  1970 
and  1971. 

(1)  At  the  Dara  Som  Vang  Training  Center,  the  addition  of  a  new  facility 
which  will  provide  accommodations  and  training  for  an  additional  sixty 
village  girls. 

(2)  Expansion  of  the  HMong  Center  with  added  facilities  for  an  increase 
in  translation  services,  dormitory  facilities  for  Meo  boys  in  training  at  the 
Center,  scholarships  for  Meo  refugee  children,  literacy  training  programs  and 
maternal  child  programs  for  the  Meo. 

(3)  The  social  Services  Center  will  expand  its  existing  program  to  provide 
additional  vocational  training  programs  for  youth,  literacy  training  programs, 
and  further  expansion  of  the  Job  Placement  Bureau.  Community  development 
programs  will  be  inaugurated,  a  union  of  teachers  in  public  schools  organized, 
as  well  as  library  and  recreation  facilities  for  young  people. 

(4)  Construction  of  a  training  center  for  village  girls  in  Savannakhet, 
following  the  pilot  program  now  operating  so  successfully  in  Vientiane. 

(5)  Medical  aid  programs,  primarily  among  refugees,  lepers  and  tubercu- 
lars.  A  training  center  for  lepers  is  being  planned  for  Vang  Vieng  province, 
along  with  a  school  for  the  children  of  leper  families. 

(6)  Programs  of  animal  breeding,  irrigation,  fish  breeding  ponds,  etc.,  will 
be  organized  through  the  existing  agricultural  centers  in  Vientiane  province. 

CRS  staff  personnel  are  working  on  regional  development  programs  which 
will  emphasize  the  training  and  development  of  unskilled  workers,  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  material  aid  as  needed.  CRS  will  continue  to  coordinate  its  programs 
with  the  Royal  Lao  Government,  USAID/Laos  and  AID/ Washington. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Just  before  we  bear  from  them,  Mr.  Norris, 
how  have  your  estimates  of  the  total  number  of  refugees  varied; 
for  example,  what  did  you  project  a  year  ago  and  then  what 
are  the  current  needs?  Have  they  increased?  Have  they  decreased? 
Have  your  projections  been  accurate? 

Mr.  Norris.  Senator,  we  are  reluctant  as  an  agency  to  give  our 
figures  so  we  have  to  rely  on  others.  There  has  been  a  dramatic 
increase  from — as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  here — from  20,000 
some  years  ago  to  something  over  200,000  and  we  are  not  in  a 
position  here  to  be  able  to  give  any  official  statistics. 

We  do  know  that  there  are  well  over  200,000  in  the  country 
at  this  time. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  plan  in  terms 
of  the  future  needs  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  refugees 
there  will  be.  It  all  depends  upon  the  situation  in  Laos. 

At  the  moment  we  know  that  we  have  an  area  in  Vientiene  and 
Borikhane,  as  I  mentioned  of  some  40,000  or  so  that  we  are  able 
to  reach  and  to  provide  activities  for.  And,  as  you  know,  there 
are  areas  where  voluntary  agencies  can’t  reach  too  well. 

We  do  have  a  network  of  missionaries  or  missionary  centers, 
priests,  sisters,  and  brothers,  who  are  in  other  areas  and  we  have 
over  the  years  provided  help  to  these  people  both  in  the  form  of 
self-help  and  material  assistance  as  I  mentioned  in  my  statement. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You’ve  made  some  five  recommendations  for 
refugees  in  Laos;  would  you  add  any  recommendations  about  the 
conduct  of  military  activity  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Senator,  we  wouldn’t  have  any  recommendations  on 
the  military  activities.  Catholic  Relief  Service  has  always  remained 
neutral.  In  Nigeria  we  were  helping  people  on  both  sides.  Our 
main  interest  is  helping  people. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Father  Menger,  Miss  Hickey,  would  you  like 
to  give  us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  problems  there? 

Would  you  make  some  comments,  Miss  Hickey? 

Miss  Hickey.  Yes.  Our  program  in  Laos,  as  Mr.  Norris  says, 
has  been  operating  for  12  years  and  has  grown  from  a  rather 
small  Catholic  program  to  what  it  is  at  this  time. 

Laos  is  a  very  primitive  country,  as  you  know.  The  basic 
problem  we  have  encountered  in  operating  the  program  in  Laos 
is  the  lack  of  a  national  network  of  roads  for  easy  transportation 
of  supplies  and  material.  The  fact  that  Laos  is  a  land-locked 
country,  it  is  500  miles  to  our  nearest  ocean-going  port  which  is 
Bangkok. 

When  we  make  our  distributions  in  the  villages  and  in  the  capital 
of  Laos,  we  very  frequently  have  to  transport  our  supplies  by 
trucks  a  good  number  of  kilometers  and  then  put  them  on  the  heads 
of  coolies  who  carry  them  through  the  thick  brush  to  these  villages 
where  the  women  and  children  are  who  we  are  feeding. 

Now,  the  program  in  Laos  over  the  last  few  years  has  taken 
a  distinct  turn  in  that  we  are  continuing  our  relief  assistance  in 
the  form  of  Public  Law  480,  but  we  have  emphasized  a  develop¬ 
ment  work  program  by  devising  a  good  number  of  small-scale 
development  projects,  training  programs,  and  self-help  projects. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  Senator,  is  we  are  already  admitting 
the  refugee  situation  in  Laos  is  a  serious  one,  but  we  must  also 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  average  Lao  villager  lives 
in  conditions  which  are  very  often  far  worse  than  those  of  the 
refugees  in  the  refugee  camps. 

For  example,  the  average  Lao  villager  does  not  have  a  tin  roof 
on  his  hut,  he  has  thatched  straw.  He  does  not  have  floors  in  his 
hut,  he  sleeps  on  the  ground.  Many  of  the  villagers  in  the  Lao 
villages  do  not  even  have  mosquito  nets  to  protect  them  from  malaria. 

Some  of  the  refugees,  a  majority  of  the  refugees  in  the  camps 
have  mosquito  nets,  they  have  huts  on  stilts  and  they  are  rapidly 
in  the  process  of  getting  permanent  housing  with  tin  roofs. 
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So,  therefore,  for  these  reasons  the  Catholic  Relief  Service  is 
trying  to  develop  programs  for  not  just  the  refugees,  but  also  the 
nonrefugees  in  Laos. 

Now,  we  have  established  some  programs  with  some  40  villages 
along  the  Mekong  River  bringing  material  aid  and  medical  aid 
to  the  people  in  these  areas.  We  have  established  training  centers 
for  young  village  girls,  many  of  whom  are  from  refugee  camps. 
We  are  giving  them  special  training  over  a  course  of  2  years  to  give 
them  skills  and  information  they  need  to  be  better  village  women. 

Our  Meo  center  is  coordinating  all  the  organizations  that  are 
working  for  all  the  Meo  people  through  Laos,  and  as  you  know, 
the  Meo  constitute  quite  a  bit  of  the  refugees  in  Laos  today. 

This  center  is  operating  two  large  agricultural  programs,  two 
model  farms,  they  are  training  Meo  agricultural  extension  agents, 
they  are  making  seeds  and  supplies  available  to  the  Meo  people 
in  northern  Laos. 

They  are  developing  new  farming  techniques  adapted  to  the 
mountainous  area  in  Laos. 

In  carrying  out  this  program,  we  have  had  a  tremendous  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  American  agents  in  Laos  who  have  been 
very  cooperative  with  us  and  the  Lao  Government  has  come  a  long 
way  in  developing  its  capabilities  in  order  to  carry  a  heavy  amount 
of  this  burden. 

In  the  process  of  carrying  out  this  program  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  another  goal  and  that  is  to  achieve  a  sense  of  community 
between  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  and  the  people  in  the  national 
provincial  government  level  of  Laos.  When  we  go  into  a  village  to 
distribute  commodities  we  do  not  go  into  it  ourselves,  we  go  in 
accompanied  by  a  representative  of  the  government  from  the 
National  Government  Welfare  Department. 

This  has  helped  to  convince  the  people  in  the  rural  areas  that  the 
national  government  does  care  about  them  and  is  working  for  them. 

We  will  continue  to  develop  our  project  work,  hopefully  more 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  the  volunteer  agencies  so  that 
we  can  greatly  expand  this  program.  There  are  many  opportunities 
in  Laos. 

The  country  is  a  very  primitive  country,  but  it  does,  have  natural 
resources,  there  are  opportunities  available  there  to  give  those  people 
a  human  standard  of  living.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  villages 
today  are  enduring  suffering  and  poverty  which  is  indescribable. 

When  a  woman  gives  birth  in  a  village  in  Laos,  there  is  only 
about  a  50/50  chance  that  child  will  be  born  alive  and  an  equally 
dim  chance  that  she  will  live.  We  are  trying  to  help  all  these 
people,  Senator,  but  we  cannot  single  out  refugees  on  one  side  of 
the  road  and  ignore  the  people  who  are  dying  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

We  are  trying  to  do  as  much  as  we  can,  as  rapidly  as  we  can, 
but  we  need  more  help  from  the  United  States,  from  countries  all 
over  the  world,  from  the  free  world. 

The  cry  that  is  coming  out  of  Laos  today,  Senator,  is  not  just 
from  the  refugees,  but  from  all  the  people  in  Laos.  They  are  suffer¬ 
ing,  they  are  being  denied  opportunities  to  progress,  they  want  to 
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develop  their  country  and  to  give  their  children  the  opportunities 
that  our  children  have  here. 

We  are  trying  to  help  them  through  these  projects  and  we  hope 
for  additional  help  to  expand  this  program. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Father  Menger. 

Father  Menger.  I  would  like  to  stress  very  briefly  what  Geraldine 
mentioned,  the  plight  of  the  refugees  is  important,  but  also  in 
many  areas,  their  plight,  their  standard  of  living  is  even  better 
than  the  nonrefugee  people. 

I  was  just  in  several  of  the  camps,  in  four  to  be  exact,  in  the  Bore- 
con  Valley  some  3y2  weeks  ago.  I  took  80  newsmen  from  the 
United  States  and  five  European  countries  into  the  camps. 

Of  course  these  people  were  in  a  very  primitive  form  of  living. 
Of  course,  in  their  thatched  huts,  many  of  them  on  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  took  these  men  to  other  areas,  these  men  were 
horrified,  to  be  very  honest,  these  men,  these  80  reporters,  all  of 
them  said  the  same  thing,  “Too  bad  we  didn’t  come  to  Laos  and 
did  not  see  the  real  Laos  sooner.  We  could  have  done  a  better  job 
with  our  reporting.” 

I  took  them  to  other  areas,  for  example,  which  are  operated  by 
five  native  nuns  who  operate  the  training  center  and  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  Vientiene,  about  8  kilometers  from  the  center  of 
town  and  these  men  could  not  believe  the  stories  of  these  kids 
in  orphanages,  in  girls’  training  programs.  It  is  the  largest  social 
center  in  the  entire  country. 

And  all  of  these  men,  including  some  of  our  American  officials, 
like  one  of  your  presidents  of  the  American  Bed  Cross,  they  all 
said  the  same  thing,  “It  is  too  bad  that  the  social  work  is  so  eclipsed 
by  the  military.” 

So,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  refugees  are  a  very  serious 
problem,  that’s  true;  but  the  plight  of  the  country  of  Laos — I’ve 
been  out  there  since  1956,  all  the  areas  that  I  worked  in  from  1956 
through  1960  have,  of  course,  been  captured  or,  in  most  instances, 
destroyed  by  North  Vietnamese  military  coming  through. 

I’ve  seen  that  in  the  Sam  Thong  province  and  in  the  Sam  Nuea 
province,  even  in  the  northern  villages  in  Borikhane,  every  single 
one  of  them  that  I  worked  in  have  been  destroyed. 

The  same  is  from  the  Catholic  priests,  there  are  100  in  Laos 
since  1960  and  15  percent  of  them  have  been  killed  by  the — 
correction,  two  were  killed  by  Laotians  and  the  other  13  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  all  of  our  missions,  all  of  them  in  the  presently 
Communist  occupied  zone  have  all  been  destroyed. 

So  CRS  is  working  with  the  refugees  but  not  predominantly.  We 
are  working  with  any  of  the  needs  of  these  people.  Something 
very  important  from  a  political  point  of  view,  as  you  know,  with 
any  country  you  will  have  racial  conflict.  We  don’t  have  to  look 
too  far. 

In  our  country  we  have  three  predominant  ethnic  groups;  the 
Lao,  who  occupy  perhaps  50  percent  of  the  country,  the  Meo,  who 
are  a  Mongolian  race  that  came  to  Laos  a  couple  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  aborigines  which  are  the  Kumoo  or  Flyde. 

First  of  all  we  took  these  groups,  the  Thai  and  the  Meo  languages 
and  put  these  into  writing.  There  were  two  priests  working  with  these 
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two  groups  and  it  took  them  15  years  and  a  couple  of  years  ago 
they  put  this  into  writing.  They  came  out  with  the  only  means  of 
printing  in  these  two  languages. 

Also,  we  established  for  these  two  groups,  aid  and  hospitals  in 
the  capital,  one  has  150— it  is  interesting  to  note  that  last  year  or 
the  year  before  the  number  one  student  in  a  school  of  law  in  the 
Yientiene  was  not  a  Lao,  but  was  a  Meo,  and  of  course,  this  got 
loose  throughout  the  entire  country  and  now  the  others  have  come 
from  an  illiterate  people  to  come  and  learn  and  become  the  number- 
one  students  in  the  law  of  faculties. 

So,  this  work  has  permitted  these  boys  now  to  come  into  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  are  bringing  down  much  of  the  political  prejudice 
among  the  races. 

I  know  the  time  is  short — if  you  have  any  questions,  Senator, 
by  all  means.  That’s  what  we  are  here  for. 

^  Senator  Kennedy.  One  of  the  things  you  mentioned,  or  Mr. 
Norris  mentioned,  is  that  in  some  instances  the  refugees  have 
tin  roofing,  mosquito  netting  and  some  food  supplies.  Now,  I’ve 
heard  these  same  kinds  of  suggestions  made  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam,  which  often  proved  less  than  accurate. 

I’m  just  wondering  whether  you  are  suggesting  that  these  people 
would  rather  be  refugees  with  tin  roofing  and  mosquito  netting, 
and  being  suported  by  the  marvelous  Catholic  Relief  Services,  or 
whether  they  wouldn’t  rather  be  living  in  their  villages. 

Father  Menger.  They  would  rather  be  back  home  with  the  tin 
roof  and  mosquito  netting. 

Senator  Kennedy.  When  we  talk  about  the  problems  of  refugees 
and  the  other  needs,  we  see  great  human  suffering  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  American  people  are  extremely  sympathetic  about 
these  needs,  and  we  should  be.  Catholic  Relief  Service  reflects  this, 
and  has  an  outstanding  record,  I  feel,  in  assisting  refugees  in  Laos 
and  elsewhere.  Other  agencies  are  involved  as  well. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Laos,  I  think  that  the  record  should  be 
made  quite  clear  that  the  refugees — thousands,  tens  of  thousands 
and  even  hundreds  of  thousands —  dislocated  through  foreign  inter¬ 
vention,  both  North  Vietnamese  and  American,  are  not  as  happy 
with  the  tin  roof  and  the  mosquito  netting  in  a  refugee  camp  as 
they  might  very  well  be  following  their  old  and  traditional  patterns 
of  cultivation  and  habitation. 

Would  you  disagree  with  that? 

F ather  Menger.  That’s  true,  Senator.  The  people  are  very 
attached  to  their  native  rice  fields,  the  graves  of  their  ancestors 
and  so  on.  It  is  also  true  that  the  refugees,  we  can  see  all  of  them 
fighting  the  military  activity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here,  Senator,  that  the — we  have  about 
425,000  a  day.  All  of  them - 

Senator  Kennedy.  425,000  ? 

Father  Menger.  About,  when  I  left  about  3  weeks  ago  that  was 
the  official  estimate. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  how  has  that  increased  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  ? 

Father  Menger.  Very  much.  Mr.  de  Haan  has  a  graph  which 
shows  it  very  clearly. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  we  have  the  graph  which  we  will  take 
up  a  little  later.  But  from  your  personal  experience,  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  have  noticed  a  significant  increase  ? 

Father  Menger.  Certainly.  Do  you  want  my  personal  opinion, 
Senator  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Father  Menger.  As  you  know  the  refugee  increase  is  especially 
noticeable  from  November  and  December  and  the  big  increase 
was  after  the  Plain  of  Jars  fell  on  the  7th  of  February. 

It  is  very,  very  clear,  as  you  know,  as  to  what  happened  in 
November  of  1968,  which  facilitated  the  entrance  into  Laos  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops.  So  it  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  illegally  coming  into  our  country. 

In  Laos  it  takes  about  3  months  to  set  up  an  attack.  I’ve  seen  it 
over  and  over  again.  I  lived  up  there.  I  know  the  area  very  well, 
the  trails  and  the  roads  anywhere  in  the  province  except  the  ones 
in  the  city  of  Bien,  through  Nang  Khan  which  is  only  a  couple  of 
kilometers  from  the  border. 

It  takes  them  3  months  to  set  up  an  attack  and  that  is  why  it 
was  gauged  very,  very  correctly  that  a  big  attack  would  be  launched 
sometime  in  February.  So,  from  November  to  February,  that  it 
became  easier  for  them  to  bring  the  supplies  in. 

Then,  of  course,  by  the  17th  of  February,  you  know  the  events 
that  took  place  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  followed  by  Sam  Thong  and 
the  encirclement  of  Long  Cheng  which  did  not  fall. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  suppose  one  might  make  a  case  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  had  lived  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  for  some  5 
years  under  the  Pathet  Lao,  without  serious  kinds  of  disruptions 
and  without  great  flows  of  refugees.  This  was  prior  to  the  fall  of 
the  area  to  government  forces  last  fall.  I  suppose  a  case  can  be  made 
that  the  recent  refugees  were  generated  by  the  more  intense  military 
activity  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  N.V.A.,  rather  than 
the  single  fact  that  the  Plain  was  being  retaken  by  communist  forces. 

Father  Menger.  Senator,  the  ones  I  talked  to — I  only  talked  to 
say  a  couple  hundred  families - 

Senator  Kennedy.  They  are  the  ones  receiving  U.S.  food? 

Father  Menger.  Yes,  because  the  others  who  do  not  receive  U.S. 
assistance  are  not  reachable. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  are  the  ones  who  are  receiving  our 
help  and  assistance  telling  you  ? 

Father  Menger.  Those  that  are  receiving  Government  help, 
some  20,000  or  25,000,  as  the  ones  that  said  that  as  soon  as  they  could 
go  free,  flee — they  did. 

I  could  give  you,  in  fact,  I  have  pictures  of  various  families 
which  I  spoke  to  in  the  last — I  left  Laos  3  weeks  ago  and  they 
considered  the  Lao  and  American  intervention  as  an  opening  to 
free  them  and  that’s  why — it’s  interesting — they  fled  to  this  side 
and  none,  really,  fled  to  the  other  side. 

We  don’t  have  time,  but  I  could  give  various — there  are  very, 
very  interesting  stories  with  details - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Would  the  possible  response  to  that  be  that 
we  airlifted  or  forced  tens  of  thousands  of  people  out  of  the  Plain 
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of  Jars,  and  that  we  were  involved  in  a  very  significant  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  bombing  in  that  area  ? 

Father  Menger.  Let  me  distinguish  the  two  points.  One,  your 
first  point  of  the  U.S.  airlift  is  not  correct.  That  we  forced  them 
out  against  their  will,  that’s  incorrect. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  suppose  the  alternative  was,  that  they  could 
stay  and  take  their  chances  in  a  free-fire  zone.  The  more  intensive 
bombing — was  that  part  of  their  choice?  They  either  go  out 
with  us  and  the  prospect  of  resettlement,  or  they  remain  on  the 
Plain  with  the  results  of  a  scorched-earth  policy. 

Father  Menger.  That’s  a  false  idea,  Senator.  I  am  sure  you 
read  the  report,  it  is  an  excellent  report  compiled  in  Laos  by 
some  of  the  men  in  the  government  there  which  gives  the  life 
under  the - 

Senator  Kennedy.  I’m  more  interested  in  your  report  than  the 
report  of  men  in  the  government.  I  say  that  with  all  due  respect; 
but  I  think  that  perhaps  for  too  long  we  have  been  reading 
government  reports  and  so — excuse  me - 

Miss  PIickey.  Perhaps  it  would  simplify  things  if  I  told  you  the 
answer  which  one  of  the  refugees  gave  me  directly. 

We  were  in  one  of  the  camps  in  Borikhane  Province  and  we  were 
accompanied  by  some  newsmen  and  we  were  translating  for  them; 
and  in  one  of  these  camps  we  came  upon  this  shriveled  old  man 
and  we  asked  the  people  how  old  the  man  was  and  we  got  various 
estimates  from  anywhere  between  80  and  90  years  old. 

He  looked  closer  to  100,  but  he  was  definitely  over  80  years  of 
age.  We  asked  him  how  he  had  arrived  in  the  refugee  camp  and 
he  said  that  he  had  been  carried  on  the  backs  of  people  for  a  period  of 
6  days  until  he  reached  an  area  where  they  could  get  air  transporta¬ 
tion. 

We  asked  the  man  why  did  he  flee.  Now,  the  man  was  well  into 
his  eighties  and  didn’t  look  like  he  would  live  very  many  more 
days.  So  we  asked  him,  “Why  did  you  leave?”  And  he  looked  at  us 
and  said,  “Why  do  you  even  ask?”  And  then  he  went  on  to  explain 
and  he  said,  “I  had  three  sons.  The  Communists  killed  two  of  them. 
I  saw  them  killed.”  He  said,  “They  took  my  third  son  and  I  think 
he  is  working  somewhere  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.”  He  said, 
“I  will  not  live  long,  but  for  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  not  live  under 
those  people.” 

So  he  chose  to  come  out.  Now,  I’m  not  saying  he  is  typical  of  all 
refugees,  but  an  80-year  man  who  is  willing  to  endure  a  march  and 
being  carried  on  the  backs  of  people  for  that  long  period  of  time — 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  didn’t  have  very  many  days  left,  and  we 
know  he  would  probably  want  to  be  buried  next  to  his  ancestors 
in  the  north — left  with  the  refugees  and  I  would  say  that  is  why 
the  refugees  are  leaving. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Senator  Fong. 

Senator  Fong.  I  have  been  in  Laos.  I  was  there  in  1960  and  I 
know  what  the  conditions  are  in  Laos.  I  presume  they  haven’t 
changed  too  much  during  these  past  10  years,  have  they  ? 

Father  Menger.  No,  they  haven’t.  I  don’t  think  Laos  has  changed 
much  in  a  couple  of  centuries. 
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Senator  Fong.  And  I  know  how  bad  the  conditions  are.  When 
you  say  that  the  conditions  of  the  refugees  are  no  better  or  a  little 
better  than  the  conditions  of  the  people  who  live  there,  I  think 
probably  you  are  stating  something  that  is  very,  very  true. 

May  I  ask  you,  what  happened  in  1968?  You  referred  to  the 
year  and  the  month  of  November,  1968.  Would  you  tell  us  what  hap¬ 
pened  then. 

Father  Menger.  Yes,  Senator,  we  stopped  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Fong.  And  when  we  stopped  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  did  that  mean  that  the  North  Vietnamese  went  into 
Laos  then  ? 

Father  Menger.  It  gave  better  facility  to  their  access  into  Laos. 

Senator  Fong.  By  the  stoppage  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam, 
the  Vietnamese  went  into  Laos  and  created  a  lot  of  trouble  there, 
is  that  correct  ? 

Father  Menger.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Fong.  And  because  of  that  trouble  now  your  refugee 
problem  has  increased — doubled  ? 

Father  Menger.  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  Would  you  say  the  refugee  problem  is  the  creation 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  entering  into  Laos  ? 

F ather  Menger.  Yes,  without  a  doubt. 

Senator  Fong.  Without  a  doubt? 

F ather  Menger.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fong.  You  talked  about  the  number  of  425,000  refugees, 
where  are  these  425,000  refugees  ? 

Father  Menger.  Approximately  40,000  are  in  the  two  provinces 
along  the  Mekong  that  we  can  reach  very  easily.  Another  large 
center  is  just  on  the  border  of  the  Vientiene  San  Wan  Province.  If 
I  had  a  map  I  could  show  you. 

We  are  building  a  road  between  these  provinces  through  Long 
Cheng.  Also  there  have  been  established  other  refugee  shelters. 
So  they  are  coming  down - 

Senator  Fong.  You  say  225,000  are  all  of  the  refugees  in  Laos? 

F ather  Menger.  Yes. 

Senator  Fong.  And  quite  a  few  of  them  are  not  reachable  by 
your  service  ? 

Father  Menger.  That’s  right.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  Senator, 
that  the  intense  U.S.  bombings  mainly  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  in  the  south  whereas  the  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  are  in 
the  north  where  the  North  Vietnamese  are  coming  through. 

Senator  Fong.  So,  you  are  saying  that  the  bombing  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  was  south  of  where  these  refugees  live?  The  spot 
where  they  are  bombing  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is  south  of  the 
residence  of  these  villagers  ? 

Father  Menger.  It  could  very  well  be,  yes.  There  is  some  bombing 
in  the  north,  too. 

Senator  Fong.  So,  would  you  say  that  the  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  did  not  contribute  to  the  number  of  refugees? 

Father  Menger.  That’s  right,  but  not  to  a  significant  degree. 

Senator  Fong.  So,  these  refugees  who  live  north  of  the  bombing 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  if  they  couldn’t  run  south,  they  could 
run  to  the  North  Vietnamese? 
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Father  Menger.  Yes.  certainly. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  refugees  who  moved 
north  from  the  south  ? 

Father  Menger.  I  have  had  no  contact  with  them,  of  course.  We 
cannot  get  in  through  the  Communist  zone,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
know  how  many  have  gone  north. 

Senator  Fong.  Would  you  venture  a  guess  whether  there  are  many 
or  few  in  number  ? 

Father  Menger.  I  would  say  judging  from  the  people  I  spoke 
to,  very,  very  few,  if  any.  Very  probably,  some. 

As  you  know,  in  1954  and  1955  some  did  go  to  the  south  and 
some  to  the  north,  but  all  of  us  know  very  clearly  that  more  are 
coming  from  the  north  to  the  south  than  the  other  way  around. 
The  picture  is  very,  very  clear.  We  are  the  same  in  Laos  today  as 
we  had  following  July  20,  1954,  in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Fong.  So  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  life  in  Laos — 
well,  it  is  very,  very  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  of  the  2,800,000 
people  who  live  there,  probably  8  percent  are  considered  to  be 
refugees. 

Father  Menger.  I  guess  it  is  about  10  percent.  We  have  no — there 
has  never  been  a  census  in  Laos,  so  it  is  estimated  anywhere  from 
2  to  3  million  people.  So,  they  consider  roughly  about  10  percent 
of  the  citizens  of  Laos  are  refugees  today. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  of  the  five  recommendations  that  you  made, 
the  first  was  substantial  increase  of  funds.  The  Catholic  Relief  Service 
has  provided  approximately  $3  million  in  Laos,  has  it  not  ? 

Father  Menger.  Yes. 

Senator  F ong.  Per  year  ? 

Father  Menger.  No,  not  per  year.  That’s  over  the  last  8  or  10 
years,  but  that’s  mainly  through  the  U.S.  Public  Law  480. 

We  are  very  grateful,  incidentally,  to  the  AID  program  and  the 
public  law  program  and  also  the  AID  personnel  in  Laos  have  been 
a  tremendous  asset.  The  collaboration  has  been  tremendous. 

Senator  F ong.  To  howmuc  h  do  you  think  aid  should  be  increased  ? 

Father  Menger.  Senator,  we  would  have  to  make  a  detailed  study 
if  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  interested.  The  food,  for  example, 
should  be  increased  by  100  or  200  percent,  but  what  is  really 
important  is  not  just  the  immediate  aid  to  these  refugees,  but  the 
more  lasting  formation,  mainly,  our  training  programs. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  training 
programs  that  we  started  some  3  and  4  years  ago.  We  see  the  fruits 
now  of  how  we  trained  the  natives,  the  girls  to  become  the  village 
midwifes  or  medic  or  schoolteacher,  and  that  is  the  way — with  a 
very,  very  small  amount  of  money,  for  example,  we  pay  our 
personnel,  our  trade  personnel,  $1  per  day. 

Only  thing  we  would  need  funds  for  would  be  the  construction 
of  buildings  and  a  very  small  amount  of  money  for  salaries  and 
even  our  own  training  programs,  have  done  a  very  outstanding 
job  in  rice  cultivation,  as  you  know.  Just  some  months  ago  I  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  in  Laos  inoculated  soybeans. 

We  have  people  that  are  dying  because  of  malnutrition,  protein 
deficiency.  I  was  the  first  one  to  introduce  inoculated  soybeans. 
It’s  tremendous.  Soybeans,  as  you  know,  originated  in  China,  but 
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they  were  brought  into  Laos  3  years  ago  and  they  grew  very  well 
by  inoculation  which  is  brought  from  the  States  and  is  very,  very 
inexpensive. 

We  have  soybeans  now  that  are  over  a  meter  high,  a  meter  10, 
meter  20. 

Senator  Fong.  So,  what  you  are  alluding  to  is  what  Miss  Hickey 
has  mentioned.  There  must  be  an  uplift  of  the  whole  nation. 

Father  Menger.  Yes,  if  we  could  start  with  the  refugees,  what 
I’m  planning  on  is  writing  up  a  project  dealing  with  the  two 
Mekong  Delta,  the  upper  Mekong  Delta  valley  of  Borikhane  and 
Yientiene,  we  could  write  up  a  project  in  doing  building — into  a 
very  effective  project  with  a  quarter  million  or  a  half  a  million 
dollars  that  would  save  very,  very  much  later  on  through  the 
TJ.S.  Government’s  action. 

That  would  be  tremendous  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  viewing  the  conditions  in  Laos,  in  the  last 
few  months,  what  do  you  anticipate  the  refugee  problem  would  be 
in  the  future  ? 

Father  Menger.  That  is  a  political,  military  question.  I  have 
no  idea  what  the  various  governments  are  going  to  do  in  any 
military  field. 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  feel  that  with  the  increase  in  military 
activity,  the  number  of  refugees  will  increase  on  our  side? 

Father  Menger.  Yes,  the  increase  in  military  activity  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  side  would  result  in  an  increase,  yes.  On  our  side 
it  will  prevent  the  refugees  to  go  back  to  their  villages. 

Senator  Fong.  You  think  with  success  on  our  side  that  we  will 
be  able  to  resettle  these  refugees  ? 

Father  Menger.  Certainly,  just  3y2  weeks  ago - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  I  just — on  this  question — if  the  Senator 
would  be  kind  enough  to  yield. 

As  I  understand  from  what  you’re  suggesting  here,  our  activity 
will  permit  them  to  go  back  to  their  land.  Actually,  there  is  less 
land  that  is  controlled  now  by  the  pro-western  forces  than  there 
was  10  years  ago,  is  that  not  true  ? 

Father  Menger.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So,  we’re  not  sort  of  expanding  or  moving, 
and  controlling  more  land  in  Laos.  I  have  difficulty,  then,  in  follow¬ 
ing  your  reasoning.  Why  do  you  feel  recent  developments  are  going 
to  permit  more  people  to  go  back  to  the  land — return  to  village — 
when  actually  the  land  which  is  controlled  by  the  government  is  less  ? 

Father  Menger.  What  I  said,  Senator,  is  that  with  the  withdrawal 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  we  will  control  more  land - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Has  there  been  any  indication  of  their  with¬ 
drawing  ? 

Father  Menger.  No,  unfortunately. 

Senator  Kennedy.  No,  and  actually  the  area  that  we  control  is 
less,  is  it  not  ? 

Father  Menger.  Right. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  at  least  today,  and  this  reflects  a  trend  for 
a  number  of  years,  there  are  less  refugees  being  resettled  or  return¬ 
ing  to  village,  are  there  not  ? 
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Father  Menger.  Unless  the  67,000  North  Vietnamese  return  home. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  is  there  any  indication,  or  do  you  have 
any  information,  that  is  going  to  be  the  case  ? 

Father  Menger.  No,  Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  then  what  possibly  leads  you  to  believe 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  greater  resettlement  of  these  refugees 
over  the  coming  months  ? 

Father  Menger.  That  is  in  response  to  Senator  Fong’s  question; 
he  said  if  we  were  to  increase  military  activity,  it  would  result  in 
more  refugees. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  I  gather,  then,  that  you  think  that  if  we 
bring  more  troops  into  Laos  and  clear  it  out  that  we  would  be  able 
to  resettle  the  refugees  ? 

Father  Menger.  That  is  a  military  solution,  whether  to  bring  more 
troops — that  depends  on  the  military - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  you’ve  been  talking  on  that,  Father, 
quite  freely,  and  that’s  why  I  thought  that  you  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  respond  further. 

Father  Menger.  I  was  referring,  Senator,  in  my  answer  judging 
from  the  past.  When  you  propose  a  question  for  the  future  about 
bringing  more  troops  in,  you  would  have  to  ask  a  military - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Specifically  in  terms  of  the  past — is  it  going  to 
be  easier  to  resettle  refugees  in  Laos  today,  than  it  was  when  we 
controlled  more  of  the  land  ? 

Father  Menger.  If  we  have  more  land,  yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  we  have  more  land  ? 

Father  Menger.  Today  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes. 

F ather  Menger.  Do  we  have  more  land  today  ? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Than  we  did,  say  10  years  ago  ? 

Father  Menger.  No. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  actually  the  area  is  smaller,  is  it  not ? 

F ather  Menger.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Wouldn’t  logic  indicate,  then,  that  it’s  going 
to  be  more  difficult  to  resettle  refugees  on  their  home  land,  or  any¬ 
where  unless  there  is  a  greater  intensification  of  military  input  by 
the  United  States  to  win  some  of  that  land  back  ? 

F ather  Menger.  It  would  seem  so. 

Senator  Fong.  Or  if  the  North  Vietnamese  recede  and  go  back 
home  ? 

Father  Menger.  I  think  this  point  was  made  very  clear  some  3 
weeks  ago  with  these  80  newmen  from  the  free  world  and — when  it 
was  said  that  Laos  did  not  want  more  American  troops.  All  they 
want  is  that  all  foreign  troops  get  out  today,  go  back  and  return 
home. 

Senator  Fong.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  live  in  freedom,  not 
under  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Father  Menger.  Certainly,  that  was  stressed  very  much  to  the 
newsmen  by  the  Chief  of  State  and  he  said,  “All  I  ask  is  that  Laos 
become  an  independent,  free,  neutral  nation  and  all  foreign  military 
in  my  country  leave  in  peace.”  That’s  our  goal. 
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How  that  goal  will  be  achieved  is  a  decision,  of  course,  of  others. 

Senator  Fong.  How  many  American  troops  are  in  Laos,  are  there 
many? 

Father  Menger.  Well,  Senator,  President  Nixon  made  a  statement 
on  this  and  I  really  feel  this  is  the  fact  of  Laos  today.  There  again, 
military  question — how  many  military,  is  the  number  300  correct, 
this  is  a — I  think  Ambassador  Sullivan  or  the  present  Ambassador 
could  better  answer. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You’re  setting  it  at  about  300  ? 

Father  Menger.  That’s  what  the  President  said  and  I  feel  it 
is  correct. 

Senator  Fong.  So  when  the  Chief  of  State  says  when  the  foreign 
troops  leave  Laos,  he  actually  did  not  mean  the  Americans? 

Father  Menger.  Certainly.  He  was  referring  to - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  I  follow  that  reasoning  a  little  bit  ? 

When  he  doesn’t  want  troops,  doesn’t  that  apply  to  the  300  Amer¬ 
icans  as  well  as  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Father  Menger.  At  the  time,  what  the  Chief  of  State  said,  he 
said,  “I  want  you  to  tell  your  President  to  tell  America  why  they 
are  there.”  It  is  my  indication  it  is  because  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  in  Laos. 

Senator  Fong.  Are  the  Chinese  in  there? 

Father  Menger.  Certainly. 

Senater  F ong.  Are  they  in  there  in  great  numbers  ? 

Father  Menger.  There  are  approximately  13,000  building  roads. 

Senator  Fong.  How  many  Vietnamese  are  there,  North  Vietnamese? 

Father  Menger.  The  official  estimate  is  about  67,000. 

Senator  Fong.  Against  300  Americans? 

F ather  Menger.  Right. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  just — then  I  want  to  get  on,  because  we 
are  getting  short  on  time  here — but  I  was  interested,  Father,  in  your 
earlier  suggestions  that  the  increased  number  of  refugees  is  directly 
related  to  the  presence  of  the  NVA,  the  North  Vietnamese,  in  an 
earlier  response  to  Senator  Fong. 

Ho  you  remember  that  ? 

Father  Menger.  Yes.  I  do. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Because  in  our  study  of  the  refugee  problem 
generally  in  that  whole  Indochina  area,  we  find  that  the  refugee 
problem  is  difficult,  but  rather  incidental.  The  NVA  presence  in 
Cambodia  for  example,  hasn’t  of  itself  generated  refugees.  We’ve 
mentioned  the  Plain  of  Jars  example,  and  there  are  others. 

Father  Menger.  Right. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  where — right.  So  it  isn’t  just  the  presence 
of  North  Vietnamese,  in  and  of  itself,  is  it  ? 

Father  Menger.  Not  the  physical  presence,  no,  it’s  the  activity. 

Senator  Kennedy.  It’s  the  activity.  Now,  do  we  have  a  part  in 
that  activity  ? 

Father  Menger.  It  is  our  opposition.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Senator  Kennedy.  No,  just - 

Father  Menger.  There  might  be  a - 

Senator  Kennedy.  If  you  would  be  kind  enough  just  to  respond 
directly  to  these  questions,  and  then  you  can  elaborate.  But  as  I 
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understand,  certainly  from  our  study,  when  it  is  just  the  North 
Vietnamese  presence  alone  in  any  particular  area,  perhaps  there  is 
some  flight  of  refugees ;  but  actually  the  numbers  are  rather  modest. 

Haven’t  you  found  that  to  be  the  case?  And  when  refugees  dra¬ 
matically  increase  is  it  because  there  is  intense  military  activity? 
Don’t  you  find  that  to  be  true  ? 

Father  Menger.  Right,  in  the  second  phase  of  the  war.  In  the  first 
phase,  they  take  over  politically  like  they  did  in  1958,  1959  when 
they  infiltrate  in  San  Wan.  I  saw  the  North  Vietnamese  come  in. 
That  was  the  first  phase. 

When  they  go  into  the  second  phase  and  take  over  militarily,  then 
of  course,  is  when  refugees  are  generated.  You  have  got  to  have 
opposition  from — whether  Laos  or  from  Cambodia - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Right,  there  is  opposition.  During  the  period 
that  the  Pathet  Lao  controlled  the  Plain  of  Jars,  the  numbers  of 
refugees  were  rather  modest,  were  they  not  ? 

F ather  Menger.  They  were - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Were  they  not? 

F ather  Menger.  Compared  to  today,  yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Dramatically  so,  Father,  isn’t  that  true?  You 
referred  earlier  to  the  graph  that  we  had,  and  we  can  get  the  figures 
on  out.  They  show  that  refugees  were  significantly  less  before  the 
intensification  of  the  bombing. 

Are  you  disputing  that  ? 

Father  Menger.  No,  I’m  not. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well  then,  just  the  presence  of  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  there  are  going  to  be  significant 
numbers  of  refugees,  does  it  ? 

Father  Menger.  No.  But  if  I  could  give  you  an  example,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  burglar - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Isn’t  it  a  question  of  military  conflict  ?  Military 
intensification,  heavy  bombing,  harassment  of  the  NVA,  free-fire 
zones  and  so  forth — isn’t  that  a  really  basic  cause  of  the  refugees  ? 

F ather  Menger.  Certainly.  It  is  due  to  military  activities - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Both  from  the  North  Vietnamese  and  from  the 
United  States  is  that  correct? 

F ather  Menger.  It  depends  on  how  you  want  to  take  it. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  let’s  let  that  point - 

Mr.  Norris.  Senator,  may  I  make  a  remark? 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  Norris.  We  came  here  today  as  Catholic  Relief  Services  to 
discuss  our  experiences  with  this  serious  refugee  problem  and  what 
may  be  done  about  it. 

We  are  not  military  nor  political  experts,  we  leave  that  to  some¬ 
body  else.  Father  Menger  is  also  a  missionary  in  Laos  and  he  has 
other  tasks.  Any  of  his  remarks  on  political  or  military  aspects  are 
disassociated  from  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

And  I  want  it  in  the  record  that  these  are  his  personal  opinions 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Catholic  Relief  Services.  All  we 
want  to  do  is  to  help  the  refugees  and  the  civilian  population. 

I  want  it  on  the  record  very  clearly. 

Senator  Fong.  Father  Menger,  from  the  answers  to  the  questions 
you  have  given  here  to  Senator  Kennedy,  you  seem  to  say  that  if 
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the  North  Vietnamese  come  in  and  there  is  no  opposition,  then  you 
won’t  have  refugees,  because  the  refugee  has  no  place  to  flee  to,  is 
that  what  you  meant  ? 

Father  Menger.  Take  for  example  if  a  burglar  comes  into  your 
home  or  walking  down  the  street,  he  is  the  same  man  who  might 
come  into  your  home  actively,  of  course,  to  destroy  you.  So,  the 
presence  of  a  man,  a  North  Vietnamese  Communist,  in'  a  village  does 
not  make  or  necessarily  mean  that  he  will  go  into  the  secondary 
phase  immediately.  You  will  give  him  time.  That’s  what  I’m  saying. 

Senator  Fong.  But  if  the  North  Vietnamese  came  in  and  there  was 
no  opposition  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  people  then  would  have 
no  place  to  flee,  would  they  ? 

F atlier  Menger.  They  wouldn’t  be  able  to  flee. 

Senator  Fong.  Yes.  So,  it  is  the  opposition  from  the  other  side 
that  gives  them  a  chance  to  flee  ? 

Father  Menger.  Our  best  example  is  North  Vietnam  where  they 
did  flee;  when  they  had  the  opportunity  to  flee  into  Laos  before 
July  of  1954,  they  did. 

As  Mr.  Norris,  the  executive  director  of  CRS  said,  these  are  my 
personal  opinions  and  I  don’t  want  to  speak  for  an  agency  that’s - 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Father.  We’re  all  concerned  about 
this  problem  and  we  appreciate  your  comments.  You’ve  been  there 
for  some  14  years,  so  your  opinions  are  not  taken  lightly. 

Senator  Fong.  Are  you  going  back  there,  Father? 

Father  Menger.  Yes,  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  Rickenbach  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  J.  RICKENBACH,  FORMER  REFUGEE 

RELIEF  OFFICER,  AID/LAOS 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Fong,  you  have  my 
background  so  I  won’t  go  into  detail  about  that. 

Since  the  guerrilla  war  began  in  Laos  some  10  years  ago  over 
700,000  refugees  have  been  generated  as  a  direct  result  of  war-re¬ 
lated  activities.  This  figure  represents  fully  one  fourth  of  the  total 
population,  or  50  million  Americans  on  a  comparative  prorated 
basis. 

Ambassador  William  Sullivan,  our  former  envoy  to  Vientiane,  told 
the  Symington  subcommittee  that  on  a  proportional  basis  the  people 
of  Laos  have  taken  more  casualties  in  the  period  1966  through  1969 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  It  is  important  to  clearly  under¬ 
stand  what  specifically  this  means.  The  Meo,  and  all  the  other  hill 
tribesmen  that  have  been  caught  in  the  war  in  Laos,  have  taken 
incredible  punishment  in  terms  of  dead  and  wounded. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  refugees.  But  it  is  impossible  to  talk 
of  the  refugee  problem  in  Laos  without  first  understanding  why 
they  became  such.  We  must  first  explore  what  caused  these  people 
to  take  up  arms.  The  surrounding  circumstances  lead  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  depth  and  meaning  of  the  tragic  problem  as  it  presents 
itself  to  this  subcommittee. 

From  conception,  the  Meo  “cause”  has  simply  been  an  effort  on 
their  part  to  protect  their  homeland  from  outside  incursion.  Their 
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intended  purpose:  merely  self-preservation.  Their  concept  of  free¬ 
dom  is  simple.  It  is  one  which  allows  them  to  pursue  their  own 
destiny  as  dictated  by  tribal  tradition;  not  one  that  is  tied  to  any 
particular  contemporary  political  ideology.  To  this  end  the  hill 
people  of  Laos  have  historically  demonstrated  fear  and  mistrust 
of  all  outside  influences,  especially  so  of  their  lowland  neighbors,  the 
ethnic  Lao  and  Vietnamese. 

In  years  past  this  cultural  isolationism  has  caused  them  to  be  at 
constant  odds  with  these  groups.  With  the  intervention  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  French,  and  the  latter’s  “laissez-faire”  policy  towards  the 
backwaters  of  Indochina,  a  type  of  peace  ensued. 

However,  from  the  outset  of  political  independence  in  these  areas, 
the  reemergence  of  outside  pressures  was  again  to  be  felt,  but  in  much 
more  virulent  and  persistent  forms  than  had  heretofore  been  the 
case. 

The  Communist  North  Vietnamese  moved  into  Laos,  and  in  force. 
The  stage  was  being  set  for  the  war  of  liberation  in  the  south.  The 
Meo,  not  being  politically  sophisticated  in  the  general  sphere  of 
Southeast  Asian  goings-on,  could  not  be  expected  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  and  eventual  ramifications  of  what  was  happening 
around  them;  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  not  solely  interested 
in  a  “grudge  war”.  They  only  knew  that  their  territorial  integrity 
was  being  violated.  The  armed  presence  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  was  enough  to  put  the  Meo  on  the  defensive,  in  line  with  tra¬ 
dition. 

However,  their  options  were  limited:  accommodate  themselves, 
fight  or  flee.  They  could  not  very  well  fight  without  arms,  and  assist¬ 
ance  ;  they  could  flee,  but  to  nowhere  as  suitable  to  their  way  of  life 
than  where  they  already  were;  or  they  could  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  in  some  peaceful,  subservient  way  to  the  Vietnamese  presence, 
and  thereby  allow  something  of  a  local  political  balance  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  cognizance  with  the  realities  of  the  time. 

It  is  at  this  crucial  juncture  that  the  American  Government’s  in¬ 
volvement  can  be  traced.  In  the  late  1950’s  we  began  to  arm,  re- 
supply  and  advise  the  Meo,  and  their  hill  tribe  peers,  the  Lao 
Theung,  and  the  Yao.  What  resulted  was  the  anti-North  Vietnamese 
guerrill a  forces  of  north  Laos. 

Initially  this  program  was  masterminded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.S.  Special  Forces  “white  star”  teams  that  were  attached  di¬ 
rectly  to  field  units  and  coordinated  guerrilla  activities. 

Then,  after  the  restrictions  placed  on  overt  U.S.  military  involve¬ 
ment  in  Laos  by  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1962,  the  role  of  advising 
the  guerrilla  forces  fell  under  the  operational  wing  of  the  CIA.  It 
was  also  at  this  time  that  AID  became  directly  and  officially  in¬ 
volved  with  the  paramilitary  aspects  of  the  program. 

Here,  the  obvious  must  be  pointed  out.  Our  Government’s  interest 
in  helping  the  Meo  defend  themselves  was  not  a  case  of  pure  altruism. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  have  been  many  Americans  who  have 
worked  on  the  ground  with  the  Meo  in  extremely  dedicated  fashion  ; 
some  of  whom  have  selflessly  given  their  lives,  and  others,  such  as 
“Pop”  Buell,  and  Dr.  Charles  Weldon,  both  with  AID,  who  are  still 
there  working  tirelessly  in  the  hope  of  bringing  a  degree  of  comfort 
to  these  beleaguered  people. 
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Despite  this,  in  the  overall  sense,  the  Meo  have  only  served  the 
greater  interests  of  U.S.  policy ;  namely  to  counter  the  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  presence  in  Laos,  and  thereby  hinder  their  war  effort  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  so  doing,  the  Meo,  and  the  other  hill  tribe  guerrillas,  became 
unwitting  pawns  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Here  it  will  be  argued  by 
some  that,  in  defense  of  our  use  of  the  Meo,  they  were  not  so  naive 
as  to  not  know  what  they  had  bargained  for  in  throwing  in  with  the 
Americans. 

A  simple  chronology  of  the  past  10  years’  events  is  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  falsity  and  speciousness  of  that  rationale.  One  only 
has  to  look  at  the  present  plight  of  the  Meo  people,  and  the  rest  of 
the  population  in  the  contested  areas  of  the  country.  They  are  all 
destitute  as  a  direct  result  of  the  attrition  that  they  have  had  to 
endure ;  from  the  battles  that  we  encouraged  them  to  fight. 

They  fought  because  we  armed  them,  because  we  told  them  we 
thought  they  had  a  “just”  cause.  As  things  got  worse,  we  even  told 
them  that  they  had  a  “stake”  in  a  free  Southeast  Asia. 

This  latter  point  is  true  in  a  most  abstract  way.  But  practically 
speaking,  given  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  Meo,  all  of 
which  we  were  able  to  assess,  and  further  given  what  we  have  al¬ 
ways  known  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  was  capable  of  doing  in 
Laos,  the  resulting  conclusion,  subjective  as  it  may  be  to  some,  is 
that  we  had  no  moral  right  to  encourage  the  Meo  into  protracted 
battle  against  such  overwhelming  odds. 

What  makes  this  situation  even  more  distasteful,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  that  we  did  so  to  serve  our  own  interests  as  much  as 
anything  else — to  let  them  fight  a  war,  which  was  really  our  war, 
by  proxy.  And  moreover,  to  fight,  and  die,  for  the  ethnic  Lao  and 
Thai  who  did  not  feel  it  was  worth  doing  so  for  themselves ;  strange, 
indeed,  since  it  was  their  defense  that  this  war  was  supposedly  all 
about. 

The  net  result  of  the  war  has  been  death  and  destruction.  Virtually 
every  inhabitant  in  the  contested  zones  of  Laos  has  been  forced 
to  flee  at  one  time  or  another  from  his  home  in  the  face  of  intensive 
combat  activities.  This  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  were  to  happen 
only  once,  but  because  of  the  cruel  nature  of  this  war  evacuations 
and  refugee  movements  become  a  recurring  theme. 

The  same  people  are  pushed  out  of  their  homes  time  and  time 
again  as  the  battle  lines  swing  back  and  forth  over  the  country¬ 
side.  Population  has  been  the  key  in  this  conflict,  and  forceful 
mobilization  has  been  a  tactic  used  by  both  sides.  And  when  weak, 
old,  and  already  sick  people  are  forced  to  move  due  to  intolerable 
conditions,  they  die  at  even  faster  rates  than  their  normal  very 
short  life-expectancy  allows. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  specter  of  defeat  has  grown  closer  to  reality, 
the  war  has  become  ever  more  devastating.  This  is  especially  so  as  the 
American  Government  has  systematically  upped  the  stakes  in  the 
Lao  conflict  to  meet  its  own  needs  in  other  theaters. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  became  directly  involved  in  1966 
when  it  constructed,  at  Phou  Pha  Thi  in  Sam  Neua  (Houa  Phan) 
Province,  a  TAG  AN  guidance  station  to  assist  American  air  raids 
over  North  Vietnam,  with  the  South  Vietnamese  quagmire  was 
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extended  to  Laos,  thereby  taxing  the  already  sagging  ability  of  the 
Meo  guerrilla  forces  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  army  at  bay. 

In  return  for  this  extra  burden  the  Meo  were  promised  additional 
tactical  air  support.  It  was  not  worth  it ;  for  if  the  truth  is  to  be 
known,  more  havoc  and  meaningless  destruction,  (rather  than  mili¬ 
tary  advantage),  has  been  wrought  by  what  can  in  many  cases  only 
be  characterized  as  indiscriminate  bombing  of  civilian  population 
centers. 

While  I  served  in  Laos  in  the  capacity  of  a  refugee  relief  officer,  I 
had  occasion  to  hear  of  many,  but  actually  dealt  personally  with  four 
incidents,  of  civilian  areas  which  were  targeted  by  American  jet-type 
aircraft.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  damage  rendered  as  a  result  of 
these  “mistakes”  was  severe.  In  such  cases,  responsibility  for  going 
into  and  supplying  relief  aid  fell  to  people  like  myself. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  satisfying  aspect  of  my  job.  But  in  a 
perverted  way,  it  perhaps  can  be  said  that  at  least  these  victims  were 
lucky  enough  to  be  helped  at  all,  as  they  happened  to  be  physically 
located  on  a  “friendly”  side  of  the  combat  line,  and  where  we  could 
get  to  them. 

But  what  of  the  many  villages  on  the  other  side  ?  Of  the  thousands 
of  people,  all  basically  nonpartisan,  who  by  chance  find  themselves 
caught  up  in  the  vise  of  combat.  When  their  homes  are  bombed, 
what  happens  to  them  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  must  been  seen  that  the  refugee  crisis 
in  Laos  today  is  an  inextricable  part  of  what  has  resulted  from 
this  Government’s  policies  in  support  of  the  guerrilla  war.  And,  as 
such,  we  must  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  what  destruction 
those  policies  have  wrought  on  the  people  of  Laos. 

The  question  now  is  where  will  it  all  end  ?  What  respite  can  there 
be  for  the  refugees  of  Laos?  Necessity  might  ultimately  dictate  that 
the  bulk  of  them  be  resettled,  after  all,  away  from  their  hilltop 
homes.  At  the  moment  there  are  by  best  account  some  180,000  hill 
tribes  people  in  refugee  status  in  areas  to  the  west,  southwest,  and 
the  south  of  the  Sam  Thong-Long  Cheng  complex.  They  are  waiting 
— waiting  to  see  what  the  outcome  of  the  North  Vietnamese  siege 
on  Long  Cheng  will  be.  Long  Cheng  is  the  last  link  in  the  Meo  mili¬ 
tary  establishment.  If  it  goes,  the  cause  of  the  Meo  nation  will  be  as 
literally  dead  as  it  has  been  figuratively  dead  for  a  long  time. 

Sadly,  if  these  people  are  forced  from  the  last  vestige  of  their 
former  way  of  life,  down  into  the  lowland  areas — the  home  of  their 
noncommitted  brothers  to  the  south — what  they  will  be  confronted 
with  is  not  peace,  but,  instead,  new  types  of  trepidation  and  danger. 
The  inhospitality  and  condescending  attitude  of  the  ethnic  Lao  will, 
in  itself,  be  hard  enough  to  take,  especially  after  having  gone 
through  so  much,  ostensibly  in  the  best  interests  of  these  very  same 
people  who  now  disdain  their  arrival.  But  as  if  to  add  injury  to  in¬ 
sult,  the  hill  people,  who  are  not  climatically  prepared  for  the 
more  tropical  lowland  weather,  will  now  find  themselves  dying  of 
pestilence  that  they  have  no  defense  against. 

The  truth  of  this  unhappy  story  is  that  the  Meo,  and  every  other 
hill  tribe  in  north  Laos,  has  been  had.  The  American  Government 
has  exploited  them  for  their  regional  usefulness.  Now  the  battle  is 
almost  over — in  defeat,  not  victory.  Their  reward :  The  stated  policy 
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of  our  government  that  we  have  no  commitments  to  the  country  of 
Laos. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
been  tragically  wrong.  And  I  further  feel  we  should  disengage  mili¬ 
tarily  as  soon  as  possible.  But  I  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  we  do  not  compound  our  mistakes  by 
not,  in  some  form,  showing  a  continuing  commitment  to  those 
people  who  over  the  years  have  shown  the  greatest  loyalty  to  our 
presence,  whether  history  eventually  justifies  that  presence  or  not. 

No  single  group,  I  am  sure,  has  been  as  true  an  ally  to  America 
during  this  conflict  as  the  hill  tribesmen  of  north  Laos.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  responsibility  and  obligation  of  this  committee  to 
insure  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  they  are  given  a  more  just  re¬ 
payment  than  pure  abandonment,  in  this,  their  hour  of  truth. 

That’s  the  end  of  my  statement. 

(Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  Mr.  Rickenbach  appended  his  state¬ 
ment  as  follows :) 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  four  bombing  incidents  that  I  was 
involved  within  the  follow-up  stage  while  I  was  working  with  AID  in 
Laos  from  1965  until  1968. 

The  first  was  in  October,  1966.  I  was  stationed  in  the  town  of  Thakhek  in 
the  central  part  of  the  country.  Reliable  reports  filtered  down  to  the  AID 
office,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal  Lao  Government  Offices  (RLG),  that  a  village 
up  in  the  northwestern  section  of  Khammouane  Province  had  been  bombed 
by  jet-type  aircraft.  Due  to  the  lack  of  established  lines  of  communication  into 
this  area  verification  was  very  difficult.  I  proceeded  to  contact  the  AIRA 
Attache  (U.S.A.F.)  located  in  Savannakhet  Province  to  the  south  of  us,  as  I 
was  informed  that  this  area  in  question  was  under  his  jurisdictional  authority. 
After  explaining  the  situation  to  him  there  was  a  delay  of  about  a  week 
before  he  got  back  to  me  with  the  message  that  he  was  going  to  arrange  for 
two  helicopters  from  the  U.S.  Army  base  from  Nakorn  Phanom  in  Thailand 
to  supply  transportation  into  the  stricken  area.  Upon  arriving  at  the  site  we 
saw  that  there  were  two  villages,  very  small  with  only  about  12  families  in 
each  one,  located  along  a  stream,  and  about  500  yards  apart.  The  site  was 
only  about  5  air  miles  from  the  North  Vietnamese  border  with  Laos.  Six 
huge  craters  surrounded  the  villages  in  halo-like  fashion.  Miraculously,  the 
villages  stood  fairly  much  intact  Upon  landing  and  talking  with  the  people 
in  the  villages  the  following  story  was  related  to  us.  They  had  many 
times  seen  jets  flying  overhead  going  to  and  from  the  general  direction  on 
North  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand.  On  this  particular  day  of  the  bombing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  jets,  three  of  them,  swept  in  and  made  bombing  and  strafing  runs 
on  their  village.  Luckily  most  of  the  people  were  able  to  take  cover.  The 
bombs  that  were  dropped  landed  harmlessly  in  the  surrounding  jungle.  By 
the  time  the  strafing  started  the  villagers  had  taken  cover.  The  only  casualities 
were  people  that  were  hit  by  flying  debris.  One  man  had  a  severe  leg  wound 
caused  from  a  piece  of  wood  that  had  split  off  one  of  the  beams  from  his 
house  from  impacting  machinegun  fire.  One  old  woman,  the  people  related, 
died  of  fright.  There  were  a  number  of  other  minor  casualties,  and  a  few 
water  buffalo  that  were  killed  by  the  bombs.  While  in  the  village  we  proceeded 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  gave  a  standard  refugee  commodity 
distribution.  In  addition,  the  AIRA  Attache  made  a  cash  payment  for  the 
buffalo  and  material  damage  caused  by  the  strike.  The  last  thing  we  did 
before  leaving  the  villagers  was  to  encourage  the  villagers  to  use  the  shovels 
and  picks  that  we  had  given  them  to  quickly  fill  in  the  craters  caused  by  the 
bombs.  The  Attache  cautioned  them  that  mistakes  like  this  were  very  rare,  but 
once  it  happened  the  first  time  the  odds  against  it  happening  again  were 
drastically  shortened  due  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  craters  marked 
“fair  game”  for  others  pilots  looking  for  targets  of  opportunity. 

The  second  incident  where  a  village  was  hit  was  in  the  same  immediate 
area.  By  contrast  however,  it  was  a  fairly  large  village,  with  over  1,000 
people.  The  exact  dates  have  now  become  foggy,  but  I  believe  it  was  in 
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May  of  1967.  Again,  it  was  a  jet  raid.  I  was  working  out  of  Sam  Thong  at 
the  time.  Upon  hearing  of  the  incident,  I  immediately  flew  down  to  the  site, 
the  village  of  Ban  Done.  The  area  had  been  bombed  and  strafed.  Napalm 
was  used.  Seventy  five  percent  of  the  village  had  been  destroyed ;  some  because 
of  direct  bomb  hits,  but  the  majority  because  of  fire  damage.  By  contrast 
here  the  villagers  were  very  angry,  unlike  the  first  incident  where  they  were 
more  frightened  than  anything  else.  About  5  people  were  killed,  and  over 
100  casualities  had  to  be  evacuated  to  hospitals  in  Thakhek,  and  another  town, 
Paksane.  In  this  village,  as  was  the  case  with  the  first  incident,  there  was 
no  military  markings  that  could  have  identified  the  area  as  anything  but  a 
civilian  population  center. 

In  November  of  1966,  while  I  was  still  working  in  Thakhek,  a  village  approxi¬ 
mately  10  miles  south  of  the  town,  and  along  the  Mekong  River  across  from 
Thailand,  was  bombed  by  a  solo  jet  Two  bombs  were  dropped.  One  landed  and 
exploded  in  a  rice  paddy  away  from  the  village.  The  other  landed  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  housing  area.  Fortunately,  this  one  did  not  explode.  We  immed¬ 
iately  had  the  village  evacuated  upon  receiving  word  of  the  possibility  from  the 
AIRA  Attache  that  it  might  have  been  a  time-delay  bomb.  It  turned  out 
not  to  be.  The  Army  from  Nakorn  Phanom  sent  a  crew  over  to  dig  for  the 
bomb,  but  after  two  weeks  they  gave  up  the  search  and  wrote  it  off  as  a  “dud.” 

The  last  incident  involved  the  strafing  by  a  TJ.S.  jet  of  the  bridge  that 
connects  Route  13  between  Thakhek  and  Savannakhet  Provinces.  This  took 
place  in  December  of  1966.  The  area  around  the  bridge  was  defended  by 
Royal  Lao  Army  Troops.  The  bridge  was  open  to  all  commercial  traffic,  and 
indeed,  many  TJ.S.  AID  supplies  were  travelling  from  Vientiane  to  points 
south  over  the  bridge  at  that  time.  The  jet  came  in  and  fired  on  cars 
and  pedestrians  that  were  crossing  the  bridge. 

After  a  number  of  passes,  it  flew  away,  towards  Thailand,  as  witnesses 
recalled  later.  Again,  luckily  there  were  no  casualties,  just  a  lot  of  frightened 
people  who  were  beginning  to  wTonder  on  whose  side  the  U.S.  was  on. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Before  going  into  some  questions — Mr.  Norris,  unless  Senator 
Fong  has  some  additional  questions  for  you,  I  think  we  could  excuse 
you  and  Miss  Hickey  and  Father.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Rickenbach,  as  I  gather  from  just  the  latter  part  of  your  com¬ 
ments  you  point  out  the  dilemma  that  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
in  terms  of  the  Meo  tribesmen. 

I  gather  from  what  you  have  suggested  in  your  testimony,  you  feel 
that  they  have  been  doing  the  fighting  over  there  for  some  10  years, 
and  I  suppose  the  question  which  comes  into  your  mind — it  must 
come  into  everyone’s  mind — has  to  do  with  the  fate  of  the  Meo  when 
there  is  any  kind  of  settlement  and  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

What  should  be  our  attitude  on  this  ? 

I’m  wondering  if  you  would  care  to  comment  on  this  ?  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  you  were  in  Laos  for  some  3  years,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  lived  in  three  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Traveled  extensively  within  the  country  itself  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  you  had  worked  with  a  counterpart  in 
the  Lao  Government,  so  to  speak,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  you  worked  in  this  sort  of  social  welfare 
area  in  terms  of  helping  and  assisting  refugees  ? 

I’m  wondering  from  your  own  experience  whether  you  could  tell 
us  at  all  about  any  of  the  forced  evacuations  or  movements  of  people 
in  the  time  that  you  were  over  there.  Did  you  observe  any  such  move¬ 
ments  ? 
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Mr.  Rickenbach.  I  think,  Senator,  we  are  dealing  with  semantics. 
I  don’t  think  anybody  would  characterize  refugee  movements,  per 
se,  as  forced  refugee  movements.  They  become  a  fact  of  life  in  this 
war — that  as  the  intensity  of  the  combat  increases  that  there  will  be 
people  caught  in  the  middle  and  as  a  result  of  this  intensification  of 
the  combat  people  find  that  they  no  longer  can  stay  in  their  homes 
and  as  a  result  of  this,  they  are  forced  to  take  refuge-  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  this  conflict,  behind  the  lines  of  the  immediate  combat 
activity. 

Our  Government  has  supported  the  refugee  relief  program  in 
Laos,  and  it  has  been  common  knowledge  that  refugees  will  be  given 
support  when  they  come  out.  I  think  this  has  been  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  Meo,  and  to  say  for  example,  they  are  not  non¬ 
partisan  elements  in  this  conflict,  when  they  do  decide  to  flee,  they 
flee  south  because  there  is  some  guarantee  that  they  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

Getting  back  to  the  question  of  forced  mobilization,  as  far  as  AID 
is  concerned,  I  don’t  think  there  has  ever  been  an  attempt  on  our 
part  to  forcibly  bring  people  out.  It  happens  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
intensification  of  war  activities. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  I  understand,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand 
we  have  the  program  which  has  been  put  forward  by  AID  to  help 
and  assist  refugees — and,  to  your  knowledge,  does  the  other  side  have 
any  kind  of  help  or  assistance  to  refugees  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  I  couldn’t  say  yes  or  no. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  is  your  feeling  of  the  understanding 
of  the  people  in  Laos  regarding  the  war  and  their  own  solution? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  You  have  to  distinguish  between  those  who  have 
taken  up  a  partisan  cause,  such  as  the  Meo  have,  and  another  group 
of  people  who  could  say  they  were  just  involved  by  proximity. 

These  other  people  I  don’t  think  have  any  desire  to  move  and  as 
such  they  would  be  willing  to  come  to  something  of  an  accord,  in  a 
peaceful  way,  with  whatever  side  happened  to  be  there.  In  other 
words,  whoever  was  carrying  the  bigger  gun  at  that  particular 
time,  they  would  be  willing  to  make  peace. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  mentioned  military  activity  as  being  a 
cause  for  increased  refugee  numbers.  What  actually  do  you  mean 
by  increased  military  activity?  Is  it  related  to,  for  example,  fire 
power,  the  number  of  bombs  that  are  dropped,  the  guns  that  are 
fired,  or  is  it  just  troop  movement?  Could  you  give  us  a  somewhat 
better  idea  of  this? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  It  is  very  difficult  to  characterize  the  nature 
of  the  war  in  Laos.  It’s  good  to  look  at  it  from  an  historical  point 
of  view. 

In  the  beginning  the  Meo  seemingly  had  a  cause :  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  To  this  end  we  helped  them.  As  things  got  worse  over  the 
years,  especially  during  the  periods  1967,  1968,  when  things  really 
turned  bad  in  the  war  effort  in  Laos,  we  have  I  think,  attempted  to 
counterbalance  the  greater  mobility  in  ground  forces  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  thrown  into  the  conflict  by  throwing  greater  ele¬ 
ments  of  air  support  in. 

So,  this  can  be  regarded  as  an  intensification  of  war  activities  in 
terms  of  inputs  involved  on  both  sides.  There  was  a  time  back  in 
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the  early  stages  of  the  conflict  when  there  was  a  balance  struck 
between  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Meo  guerrillas  in  the  cold  war 
of  Laos;  in  the  dry  season  the  North  Vietnamese  always  seemed  to  be 
on  the  offensive  and  in  the  wet  season  the  Meos  seemed  to  bring  in 
their  own  counteroffensives  and  this  largely  resulted  in  a  tacit  bal¬ 
ance. 

This  balance  has  been  violated  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  no 
longer  fall  back  on  this  type  of  balance  or  assurance  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  not  going  to  push  the  Meo  all  the  way  down  the 
Mekong  River. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  yield  to  Senator  Fong. 

Senator  Fong.  I  would  like  to  leave  in  a  few  minutes.  I  should  be 
back  in  a  half  an  hour.  I  have  asked  the  Chairman  to  allow  me  to 
question  you  before  I  leave. 

Mr.  Rickenbach,  you  were  in  Laos  for  about  3  years,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Fong.  And  what  were  your  duties  there  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.,  I  was  assigned  to  the  refugee  office,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Rural  Development  Institute  of  AID. 

Senator  Fong.  And  you  are  no  longer  with  that  Agency  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  You  left  there  when? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  I  left  the  organization  in  August  of  last  year. 

Senator  Fong.  Why  did  you  leave? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Well,  sir — after  completing  my  last  tour  in  Laos 
in  November  1968,  when  I  came  back  to  the  States  and  decided  that 
I  would  not  return  to  Laos,  the  only  alternative  I  had  was  to  go  to 
Vietnam  in  a  pacification  program  with  AID. 

I  did  this,  I  went  into  the  training  program  for  a  period  of  about 
5  months,  but  because  of  the  continuing  divergence  between  my  views 
and  the  views  represented  by  AID,  I  decided  it  was  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  all  parties  if  I  got  off  the  boat. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  you  stated  that  we  have  somewhat  sold  the 
Meo  people  down  the  river  and  you  claim  that  there  are  700,000 
refugees. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the  number  of  refugees  in  Laos. 
Considering  what  was  stated  by  Father  Menger  that  there  were 
approximately  200,000  refugees,  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  500,000 
refugees. 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Well,  sir,  he  was  talking  about  right  now,  cur¬ 
rently.  But  in  terms  of  the  history  of  Laos  and  the  Meo  people  in  the 
last  io  or  15  years,  it  is  very  hard  to  pin  down  the  total  number  of 
refugees.  The  figure  that  the  Chief  of  State  quotes,  for  example,  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  one  I  quote. 

The  fact  is  that  the  nature  of  this  war  over  the  past  15  years  has 
affected  everybody  in  Laos.  Everybody  in  Laos  at  one  time  or 
another  has  been  a  refugee,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  he  is  a  refugee 
today. 

Senator  Fong.  Well,  do  you  agree  with  the  figure  of  Father 
Menger,  the  figure  of  200,000  in  1968,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  No,  sir,  I  don’t. 

Senator  Fong.  You  don’t? 
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Mr.  Rickenbach.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  What  was  the  figure  in  1968  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Again,  it  is  very  hard  to  pin  down,  but  it  is 
in  the  neighborhood,  I  can’t  remember  exactly,  but  it  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  800,000. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  AID  representatives  can  give  you  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  I  can. 

Senator  Fong.  The  quote  that  we  have  from  officials  seems  to 
substantiate  what  Father  Menger  said. 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Well,  sir,  I  don’t  want  to  debate  that  point. 
But  I’m  sure  that  if  you  look  back  into  the  programs,  the  studies  in 
the  past  few  years,  it  will  be  in  excess  of  200,000. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  thought  Father  Menger  mentioned  425,000, 
if  I’m  not —  Father,  what  was  your  figure? 

Father  Menger.  Senator,  I  can  answer  very,  very  simply,  the 
figure  I  gave  was  225,000  of  those  being  fed  today.  Wliat  Mr.  Rick¬ 
enbach  said  is  correct,  under  different  criteria  over  the  past  10  years 
some  700,000  have  been  displaced,  but  we  in  Laos  consider  refugees 
those  who  have  not  had  a  rice  crop  for  2  years. 

If  they  have  been  displaced  and  are  relocated  in  an  area  where 
they  can  have  two  successful  rice  crops,  then  they  are  no  longer 
subsidized  by  U.S.  tax  dollars  and  therefore  taken  off  the  list  of 
refugees. 

When  I  left  Laos  3  weeks  ago  I  was  in  the  USAID  office  and  also 
from  our  own  statistics  and  at  that  time,  2  weeks  ago,  there  were 
approximately  225,000  being  fed,  clothed  and  being  taken  care  of  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Laos  and  CRS,  but  Ron  is  right,  over  the 
past  10  years  quite  a  few  more  have  been  relocated. 

We  don’t  have  finances,  of  course,  to  worry  about  them  and 
moreover,  they  have  been  relocated  in  an  area  where  they  are  now 
sel  f -supporting. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Father,  let  me  just  say  that’s  a  better  definition 
than  has  been  used  in  Vietnam.  It  used  to  be  in  Vietnam  that  if 
you  got  your  tin  roofing,  your  bag  of  rice,  mosquito  netting,  your 
digging  tool  and  your  bucket  of  paint,  and  if  you  put  one  coat  of 
paint  on  the  school  building  in  the  center,  you  were  usually  consid¬ 
ered  as  resettled. 

And  the  extraordinary  thing,  as  I  remember  in  traveling  through 
there,  is  that  you  go  to  both  sides  of  a  street  and  one  is  resettled  and 
the  other  one  is  refugees.  And  the  difference,  certainly  from  the  eye 
and  in  talking  with  any  of  the  people  there,  is  nonexistent. 

Father  Menger.  That’s  why  we  treat  our  people  well,  Senator. 

Senator  Fong.  Your  figure  of  700,000  relates  to  the  number  of 
people  that  have  been  displaced  during  all  these  years,  is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  correct. 

Senator  Fong.  And  would  you  place  the  blame  for  these  700,000 
displaced  people  at  the  footstep  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  I  think,  sir,  yes,  I  would  say  that,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  qualified.  I  think  that  this  demands  a  certain  amount  of 
historical  hindsight. 

I  will  say  this,  the  situation  in  Laos  is  much  more  clearly  under¬ 
standable  than,  say,  in  South  Vietnam.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we 
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had  gone  into  Laos  merely  to  help  the  Meo  for  their  own  sake,  then 
I  probably  wouldn’t  be  talking  like  this  today. 

I  see  in  retrospect  after  having  spent  time  in  Laos  working  on 
this  program,  I  see  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  anicillary  program 
that  has  spilled  over  from  the  overall  Southeast  Asian  quagmire. 

I  see  no  justification  personally  for  us  being  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  think  we  have  made  a  horrible  mess  of  things.  The  situation  in 
Laos  tragically  is  caught  up  in  that  mistake.  I  think  that  perhaps  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  what  could  have  happened,  or  should  have 
happened,  is  that  we  could  have  allowed  a  local  balance  of  political 
power  take  place  in  Laos. 

I  don’t  think  that  the  Meo,  for  example,  should  have  been  made 
to  take  the  brunt  of  our  reasons  of  countering  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Fong.  What  you  are  really  saying  is  that  because  we  are 
in  Southeast  Asia  we  have  created  the  refugee  problem? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  If  we  had  just  let  the  country  be  overrun  by  the 
Communists  we  wouldn’t  have  this  refugee  problem,  is  this  what  you 
are  saying  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  a  bad  characterization  of  it,  I  think. 

Run  over — the  North  Vietnamese  have  always  been  interested  in 
running  over  Indochina;  that  area  is  subject  to  their  dominant  role, 
or  so  they  think,  insofar  as  the  world  is  concerned.  They  have  pretty 
much  convinced  themselves  of  a  program  for  doing  just  this. 

We  got  involved  in  the  program  at  a  very  late  stage  of  the  game. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  in  November,  1968,  when  we  stopped  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  the  north,  did  you  notice  an  influx  of  North  Vietnamese  into 
Laos? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  Did  that  create  more  refugee  problems  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Only  because  we  wanted  to  stop  them. 

Senator  Fong.  So,  if  we  didn’t  stop  them  there  would  have  been 
no  refugees  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  pretty  much  the  case. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Can  I  just  ask  you,  Mr.  Rickenbach — as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  there  was  at  least  a  tacit  kind  of  equilibrium  established  in 
Laos  for  a  period  of  time  that  was  disturbed  and  altered,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  1968. 

And  at  least  during  that  period  of  time,  just  talking  now  about  the 
refugees,  let  alone  the  other  kinds  of  policies  and  the  reasons  for 
it,  the  refugee  situation  was  stabilized.  Then  when  the  equilibrium 
was  upset  there  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  numbers  of  refu- 
refugees. 

Now,  I’m  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  different  interpretations,  reasons, 
or  explanations  why.  Could  you  comment  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Again  personal  opinion  here  is  all  it  is.  I  feel 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  that  led  up  to  the  upsetting  of  the 
balance  that  had  existed  up  until  that  time. 

At  one  point  in  the  early  1960’s,  1964  or  1965,  when  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  vast  amounts  of  military,  assistance  in  South  Vietnam,  I  think 
that  North  Vietnam  had  no  idea  to  what  extent  this  aid  might  go. 
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We  didn’t  at  that  time  have  ground  forces  in  Laos.  We  were  esca¬ 
lating  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  they  had  no  concept  of  whether 
or  not  we  would  go  into  Laos  in  the  same  manner. 

The  second  thing  is  that  up  until  1965  and  1966  there  was  this  bal¬ 
ance,  as  I  mentioned.  We  had  what  we  wanted  and  the  Meo  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  land.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  what  they 
wanted,  too;  they  didn’t  have  an  excessive  amount  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars,  but  they  had  political  advantage  between  the  war  in  North 
Vietnam  and  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  they  had  pretty  much 
full  use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  So,  again,  there  was  this  tacit 
balance. 

What  upset  this  balance,  I  think,  was,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  move  their  troops  into  Laos,  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  deteriorated  and  the  American  thoughts  on  the  war 
changed. 

This  last  thing,  I  think,  was  very  important  in  upsetting  this 
balance  of  power — the  construction  of  this  radar  station  in  North 
Laos.  The  North  Vietnamese  saw  it  as  a  threat  to  their  own  se¬ 
curity  and  it  was  also  a  classic  example  of  how  we  were  making  Laos 
a  tool  in  order  to  fight  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Until  then,  Laos 
was  pretty  much  a  local  affair. 

So  when  we  did  put  this  station  in  Phou  Pha  Thi,  I  think  the 
North  Vietnamese  decided  to  knock  it  out  and  in  order  to  get  there 
they  had  to  virtually  knock  out  every  site  we  had  in  that  province 
at  that  time.  The  offensive  just  continued,  and  they  continued  down 
until  they  took  just  about  every  site  we  had  in  the  province  in  1968. 

Senator  Kennedy.  At  least  during  that  period  of  understanding, 
of  balance,  that  was  the  period  when  creation  of  refugees  was  lowest 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Yes,  sir,  it  was. 

Senator  Kennedy.  When  we  didn’t  have  a  lot  of  conflict,  we  didn’t 
have  any  dramatic  flow  of  refugees. 

Now,  I  suppose  the  dispute  will  come  as  to  where  the  escalation 
took  place.  You’ve  given  at  least  one  example — how  we  built  that 
radar  station  and  how  you  feel  this  served  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  that  there  were  several  factors, 
as  I  outlined,  and  these  were  the  cause  of  the  shifting  balance  of 
things  and  when  things  started  to  go  bad  for  the  Meo  after  we  in¬ 
stalled  this  station,  we  had  no  recourse. 

I  don’t  think  we  had  any  idea  of  committing  ground  troops.  The 
only  resource  we  had  to  help  the  Meo  was  to  supply  tactical  air 
support  and  we  did  so  and  we  started  the  bombing — some  of  which 
was  productive  and  some  of  which  was  not. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Would  you  stay  with  us  while  we  hear  from 
Mr.  Walter  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson? 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  JOHNSON,  FORMER  CHIEF  OF  PARTY, 
INTERNATIONAL  VOLUNTARY  SERVICES— LAOS 

Mr.  Johnson.  Senator,  I  went  to  Laos  in  January  of  1968  as 
Chief  of  Party  for  the  International  Voluntary  Services.  For  the 
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first  18  months  there  I  was  concerned  only  with  the  education  of 
the  people,  the  education  program.  We  then — after  we  merged  our 
teams  in  June  1969,  I  became  responsible  for  all  I  VS  activities  in 

Laos.  .  . 

In  regard  to  refugees,  I  only  had  a  brief  experience  with  them; 

in  November  of  last  year  I  did  visit  some  refugee  centers  to  con¬ 
sider  putting  I  VS  volunteers  there  at  the  request  of  AID.  Also,  in 
February,  I  observed  some  of  the  evacuations  from  the  Plain  of 
Jars  area  of  some  of  the  refugees  I  visited  in  November. 

(Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  follows :) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Walter  Johnson 

Many  people  have  misconstrued  the  position  of  I  VS  in  Laos  today,  believing 
that  the  basis  for  IVS’s  present  posture  is  the  deaths  in  1969  of  Chandler 
Edwards,  Dennis  Mummert  and  Arthur  Stillman.  The  loss  of  these  dedicated, 
young  Americans  to  hostile  action  certainly  had,  and  continues  to  have,  an 
impact  on  IVS  and  its  volunteers  in  Laos.  But  such  events  alone  did  not 
cause  us  to  move  in  a  direction  which  precluded  our  participation  in  many 
rural  development  projects  and  in  the  critical  stages  of  refugee  relief. 

Rather,  it  was  the  general  increase  in  war  activities  with  its  resultant 
violence  which  created  such  a  contradiction  to  us  who  did  not  want  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  military  and  political  roles.  Such  acts  decried  our  very  purpose  in 
being  in  Laos. 

Following  the  fall  of  Moung  Soui  in  the  summer  of  1969  IVS  was  told 
by  the  AID  mission  to  put  two  volunteers  into  the  village  of  Moung  Kasi, 
which  was  then  under  siege,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  Lao  soldiers 
and  civilians  from  becoming  panic. 

We  were  told  that  this  was  an  order  and  not  open  to  discussion.  It 
appeared,  thus,  that  we  were  simply  another  instrument  for  the  AID  mission 
to  use  in  conducting  a  war. 

When  Stillman  and  Mummert  were  killed  while  working  with  two  Lao 
veterinarians  in  a  Lao  village  we  were  informed  that  we  could  expect  better 
security  by  living  in  virtually  armed  camps  and  houses,  travelling  with 
soldiers  while  on  village  projects  and  through  improved  use  of  radio  and 
aircraft  facilities. 

By  the  fall  of  1969  the  increased  bombing,  the  use  of  defoliants  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  refugees  required  that  we  seek  some  way  in  which 
we,  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals  concerned  for  our  independent, 
non-government,  non-political  image  with  our  Lao  colleagues,  could  continue 
to  serve  the  Lao  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  without  presenting  ourselves  as  elements  for  military  and  intelligence 
purposes. 

It  a  speared  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  remove  ourselves  from 
this  involvement  was  to  work  with  programs  in  locations  where  other 
foreign  nationals  were  also  resident,  where  we  would  not  require  communi¬ 
cations  and  other  security  paraphernalia  which  suggest  other-than-development 
functions,  and  where  we  would  not  be  dependent  upon  the  occasional  small 
aircraft  for  transportation. 

Consequently,  remote  areas  where  we  were  the  only  foreigners,  or  where 
wTe  shared  a  location  with  foreigners  assigned  to  war  activities,  were  no 
longer  acceptable  to  us. 

In  essence,  we  felt  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development  was 
conducting  a  war  which  was  not  our  war  and  we  preferred  working  closer  with 
the  Royal  Lao  Government,  in  the  larger  towns,  not  in  areas  where  we 
were  primarily  important  for  our  “American  presence”  and  not  necessarily 
tied  in  to  the  RLG  programs. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  The  USAID  priorities  are  not,  of  course, 
found  in  the  towns,  except  for  education  programs.  Yet,  we  have  been  able 
to  find  areas  of  mutual  concern  which  serve  both  the  USAID  and  IVS 
interests,  as  well  as  the  RLG,  and  presently  are  continuing  to  provide  about 
50  volunteers  to  Laos. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  you  describe  the  evacuation  of  refugees 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  saw  them  at  the  Vietiane  center.  It  was  my 
first  experience  with  refugees  and  it  was  a  very  distressing  one. 
However,  I  want  to  say  that  the  AID  men  who  orchestrated  this 
evacuation  did  a  tremendous  job.  The  refugees  that  I  saw  arrived  in 
Vientiane  in  CloO’s  with  100  to  150  people  aboard  and  each  person 
had  a  burlap  bag  with  their  personal  belongings  in  them. 

There  were  a  few  small  children,  mostly  women  and  children  and 
one  or  two  elderly  men.  They  looked  their  worse  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  crowded  in  the  aircraft,  being  hungry,  and  being  in  fear 
of  the  unknown.  These  were  people,  I  was  told,  who  had  been  on 
the  move  for  several  years.  This  was  by  far  the  greatest  move  not 
only  in  distance  but  in  terms  of  being  in  a  strange,  foreign  govern¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Who  were  these  people — military  dependents 
or  just  refugees? 

Mr.  J ohnson.  These  were  refugees. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  how  many  were  there  that  you  saw  being 
moved  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  the  refugees  that  I  saw  were  part  of  what 
was  recorded  as  something  like  17,000  evacuated  in  February  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars  area. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  them?  Were  they  glad 
to  move  or  were  they  reluctant  to  move  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  I  couldn’t  talk  to  any  of  them.  As  I  say,  this 
was  my  first  experience — I’ve  seen  refugees  all  around,  but  this  was 
my  first  experience  with  people  who  were  being  pulled  out  of  an 
area  in  an  aircraft  under  such  conditions.  I  spoke  to  none  of  them. 

If  I  had  been  able  to  last  through  the  situation,  I  don’t  think  I 
would  have  had  much  opportunity  to  talk  to  anybody  because  the 
movement  was  quite  fast. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Was  there  any  death  rate  associated  with 
evacuation  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  I  don’t  know.  I  heard  in  the  past  that  this  al¬ 
ways  occurs  with  refugees  being  moved.  I  heard - 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  heard  during  my  2  years  in  Laos,  I  heard 
people  mention  that  when  refugees  were  moved  from  one  elevation 
or  one  province  to  another  with  the  climate  change,  that  there  was 
inevitably  a  lot  of  sickness  and  there  were  deaths. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  you  didn’t  observe  any  of  this  or  know  of 
any  of  it  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  There  was  the  massive  move  at  the  Plain  of 
Jars  of  17,000.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  movements  of  refugees 
while  you  were  over  there? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  should  mention  that — and  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
work  with  refugees — after  the  summer  of  last  year  we  at  I  VS  found 
it  important  to  avoid  situations  where  there  was  an  obvious  political, 
military  type  of  control. 

Consequently,  we  were  not  involved  in  refugee  movements.  I  did 
talk  to  people  who  have  in  the  Vientaine  area  of  Laos,  but  I  didn’t 
observe  any  myself. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Did  yon  from  your  own  knowledge  observe  any 
defoliation  of  areas  in  which  rice  was  growing,  which  is  a  food 
source  for  the  refugees  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  personally  observe  this,  but  I  heard  of  it, 
that  there  was  defoliation  in  Laos  in — I’d  say — early  fall  of  1969. 
This  was  reported  to  have  been  in  the  east  side  of  Long  Chieng,  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Senator,  in  response  to  that  last  question,  my 
first  assignment  was  in  the  town  of  Thakhet  and  the  refugees  that 
we  dealt  with  in  that  area,  the  refugees  that  came  from  the  area 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  these  people  did  point  out  that  there 
was  spray  that  came  from  airplanes  that  did  turn  everything  brown. 
Yes,  I  have  had  personal  contact  with  people  who  have  experienced 
defoliation.  They  didn’t  say  this  happened  in  areas  where  they  grow 
rice,  but  this  type  of  thing  does  happen. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Plow  extensive  was  it?  Did  you  get  any  im¬ 
pression  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Well,  it  was  bad  enough,  I  suppose,  I  couldn’t 
characterize  it  in  terms  of  extent. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Was  it  something  that  was  going  on  at  the 
time  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Well,  sir,  as  I  say,  I  was  up  north — I  have  never 
seen  defoliation  in  the  north.  Bombing,  yes;  defoliation  I  can’t  say. 

Senator  Fong.  On  the  question  of  the  700,000  refugees  you  talk 
a  lot  about  the  Meo  tribes  and  their  brother  tribes  and  that  we  have 
armed  them.  Because  we  have  armed  them,  we  have  created  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  refugees  in  Laos.  How  many  of  the  700,000  refugees  are 
Meo  people? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  I  would  be  giving  a  very,  very  rough  estimate, 
Senator.  They  say  that  there  are  close  to  400,000,  or  500,000  Meo  in 
the  north,  and  probably  90  percent  of  these  people  have  been  affected 
by  the  military  and  by  the  war.  I  don’t  know  what  the  figure  is, 
really. 

Senator  Fong.  Would  you  say  that  of  the  700,000  refugees  that 
you  allude  to,  the  substantial  number  were  Meo  people? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  In  the  north?  I  can  only  speak  to  the  area  in 
which  I  worked. 

Senator  Fong.  Referring  to  the  700,000  refugees  which  you  stated 
were  created,  of  the  700,000  refugees,  what  percentage  would  you 
say  were  Meo  people? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Again  that  would  be  a  rough  estimate,  probably 
45  percent. 

Senator  Fong.  Then  who  created  the  other  55  percent  of  the 
refugees  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Well,  the  Meo  haven’t  been  the  only  ones  fight¬ 
ing,  there  have  been  other  hill  tribes  in  the  north  who  have  been 
trapped  in  the  north  central  area  of  the  country  and  in  the  south. 
I  don’t  know  as  much  about  these  programs  other  than  to  say  they 
exist,  but  most  of  the  refugee  problem  in  Laos  has  been  centered 
in  the  northern  area. 

Senator  Fong.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  after  November  1968,  as  alluded 
to  by  Father  Menger,  that  the  refugee  problem  increased  because  of 
the  entry  of  the  North  Vietnamese  people  in  Laos? 
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Mr.  Rickenbach.  And  resulting  reaction  of  the  other  side,  yes. 

Senator  Fong.  So,  actually  it  was  not  just  the  arming  of  the  Meo 
people  which  created  this  tremendous  number  of  refugees. 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  I  never  said  that.  I  said  there  were  several 
factors  and  I  never  said  to  look  at  it  that  way.  I  just  said  we  should 
never  have  armed  them  in  the  first  place.  The  war  that  resulted  and 
the  combat  is  what  caused  the  refugees. 

Senator  Fong.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  if  we  had  not  given  the  Meo 
military  equipment  that  they  wouldn’t  have  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Ten  years  ago  when  they  were  first  armed  they 
had  a  choice.  I  don’t  think  there  was  the  animosity  then  that  exists 
today.  I  believe  that  leaving  them  independent  would  have  made 
them  better  off  under  some  type  of  subservient  role  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  than  what  has  ensued  as  a  result  of  this  10-year  war. 

We  now  have  40,000  Meo  and  other  hill  tribe  people  who  have  been 
killed  and  this  is  incredible  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  the 
population. 

Senator  Fong.  The  Meo  people  are  intelligent  people,  aren’t  they? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Well,  sir,  I  think  they  are  very  intelligent  within 
their  own  realm,  yes,  sir.  I  don’t  think  they  had  the  knowledge  or 
sophistication  to  pass  judgment  on  our  Southeast  Asian  policies. 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  duped  into  picking 
up  arms  to  fight  their  enemy  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  To  put  it  in  very  simple  terms,  the  ethnic  Viet¬ 
namese  were  their  enemy,  there  was  no  duping  involved.  If  you 
give  a  Meo  a  gun,  he’ll  go  out  and  hunt  a  Vietnamese  for  you,  but 
we  knew  what  was  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia  and  I  contend  that 
the  Meo  did  not.  I  contend  that  they  did  not  know  the  ramifications 
of  what  they  were  doing.  I  think  if  they  had  to  do  it  over  again, 
the  Meo  wouldn’t  pick  up  a  gun. 

Senator  Fong.  Even  though  it  was  against  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Yes,  sir.  I  contend  that  they  would  somehow 
come  to  a  settlement.  If  they  could  have  foreseen  what  this  was  all 
about,  they  wouldn’t  have  done  it. 

Senator  Fong.  They  would  have  accepted - 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  The  Chief  of  State  was  thinking  and  reflecting 
upon  the  conflict  that  had  been  going  on  for  7  years  and  he  began 
to  see  the  underlying  forces  and  what  pressures  were  being  applied 
to  his  people. 

Senator  Fong.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  that  these  people 
have  suffered  from  military  engagement.  Looking  back  as  a  Monday 
morning  quarterback,  they  would  rather  not  have  fought? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  That’s  one  way  of  characterizing  it,  yes. 

Senator  Fong.  They  would  rather  be  overrun  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Sir,  where  do  you  get  “overrun”?  If  there  was 
no  combat  you  would  not  be  overrun.  You  would  stand  in  line  and 
let  them  come  in.  They  are  going  to  demand  that  you  do  things  and 
you  are  going  to  do  them  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  better 
to  be  dead  or  red  and  I  think  I’d  rather  be  red  then  dead. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  comment  on  that,  sir? 

This  past  fall  when  the  situation  changed  in  Laos,  the  military 
situation  that  has  been  described  quite  a  lot  this  morning,  was  then 
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described  in  terms  of  a  threat.  I  feel  it  is  important  to  say  that  cer¬ 
tainly  the  North  Vietnamese  did  represent  a  threat  in  Laos,  but 
when  you  confuse  that  threat  with  a  cause,  we’re  losing  the  point. 
I  don’t  feel  that  we  have  considered  this  properly. 

The  North  Vietnamese  weren’t  always  on  the  Plain  of  Jars.  It 
wasn’t  until  last  fall  when  the  Royal  Lao  Army  was  put  on  the 
Plain  that  the  North  Vietnamese  reaction  came.  I  personally  feel 
that  if  the  army  had  not  gone  as  far  as  they  did  on  the  Plain  of 
Jars  recently  that  the  situation  would  be  more  like  it  was  in  1968 
than  like  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  I  disagree. 
I  think  the  cards  have  been  dealt.  I  think  that  the  Meo  are  finished. 
I  don’t  think  their  reaction  depends  on  the  Plain  of  J ars. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  pulled  off  a  coupe  of  military 
strategy.  I  think  it  was  in  the  cards.  The  Vietnamese  are  moving 
now — they  are  moving  at  this  very  moment  and  I  don’t  think  that 
anything  we  can  do  in  terms  of  the  type  of  input  we  have  been 
willing  to  make  up  to  this  point  will  be  sufficient  to  save  the 
Meo.  It  will  just  bring  defeat. 

Senator  Fong.  And  you  feel  if  they  are  moving  now,  let  them 
move? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Now,  it  is  no  longer  a  case  of  coming  to  some 
type  of  accommodation.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  abandon  these 
people  now  if  the  Meo  we  have  worked  with  are  now  put  under 
Vietnamese  control — there  will  be  no  way  out  for  the  Meo. 

Senator  Fong.  So  what  do  we  do  now  knowing  that  there  will  be 
a  bloodbath,  knowing  that  these  Meo  people  will  be  wiped  out,  what 
do  we  do? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  We  have  got  to  do  something,  we  have  got  to 
offer  them  a  sanctuary  someplace.  I  don’t  contend  in  any  way  that 
we  should  militarily  try  to  retake  what  we  lost.  This  is  a  lost  war, 
Senator.  We  have  got  to  either  resettle  these  people  in  Thailand  or 
maybe  bring  this  whole  issue  over  to  the  American  people;  maybe 
we  should  resettle  them  in  the  hills  of  Colorado.  Bring  them  behind 
the  lines  and  just  let  them  have  a  little  peace  now. 

Senator  Fong.  In  other  words,  we  are  arming  them.  They  will  be 
subjected  to  a  bloodbath.  Because  there  would  be  a  genocide  of  the 
Meo  people,  we  should  pull  out  and  take  these  people  with  us? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  I  believe  so,  yes.  I  believe  we  should  do  this.  You 
know,  Senator,  this  area  is  called  Laos,  but  it  should  be  called  the 
conglomoration  of  all  the  people  that  live  there,  it  shouldn’t  even 
be  a  country  by  geographic  definition. 

If  it  is  so  important  to  serve  our  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  that  we 
somehow  counter  the  North  Vietnamese,  let  the  Lao  fight,  let’s  have 
some  cooperation  from  others  in  the  area.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
our  allies.  I  want  to  see  some  help  for  the  Meo;  I  want  to  see  them 
behind  the  lines  for  a  change,  and  not  always  on  the  front  line. 

Senator  Fong.  Aren’t  the  Lao  fighting? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Yes,  some  of  them  are  fighting  and  some  are 
not  and  I  would  say  that  the  majority  are  not. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  “Pop”  Buell,  who,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
with  the  AID  Mission  in  Laos,  estimated  some  months  ago,  accord' 
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ing  to  a  New  York  Times  article,  that  the  Meo  have  been  reduced  by 
some  100,000  through  war,  hunger,  massacres  and  disease.  The  in¬ 
formation  that  we  have  is  at  least  40,000  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war. 
Is  this  your  understanding  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Rickenbach.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  very  much  for 
your  appearance  here  this  morning. 

Our  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  Roderic  L.  O’Connor,  Assistant  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  AID;  the  Honorable  William 
Sullivan,  who  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  former  Ambassador  to  Laos;  and 
Mr.  Dennis  Doolin,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  patience  here  this 
morning  and  thank  you  for  coming  here. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  begin. 

STATEMENTS  0E  HON.  RODERIC  I.  O’CONNOR,  ASSISTANT  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR  FOR  EAST  ASIA,  AID;  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SULLIVAN, 

DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC 

AFFAIRS;  AND  DENNIS  DOOLIN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OF  DEFENSE  FOR  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  I 
would  like  to  make  first,  maybe  8  or  9  minutes. 

My  name  is  Roderic  L.  O’Connor,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
East  Asia,  AID,  and  as  such  I  am  here  to  report  on  AID  programs 
and  how  they  relate  to  refugees  in  Laos. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  on 
behalf  of  AID  and  report  on  these  programs. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  fighting  of  varying  intensity  in 
Laos  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  as  the  Communists  both 
Laotian  and  Vietnamese,  have  pursued  their  goal  to  control  the 
country.  Wars  of  any  kind  involve  great  human  suffering,  and  the 
Laos  conflict  is  no  exception. 

Alleviation  of  this  suffering,  as  well  as  dealing  with  the  economic 
consequences  of  this  prolonged  war,  have  been  the  primary  concerns 
of  AID  in  Laos  for  many  years. 

Our  economic  assistance  has  been  a  crucial  factor  in  controlling 
the  inflationary  pressures  created  by  the  Lao  spending  for  military 
defense.  As  a  result,  prices  of  basic  essentials  have  remained  within 
reach  of  the  Lao  people.  Our  rural  development  programs  are  de¬ 
signed  to  help  improve  the  lot  of  the  Lao  farmer  whose  sons  may 
be  conscripted  into  the  Royal  Lao  Army  and  whose  rice  may  be 
confiscated  by  the  enemy. 

Our  public  health  programs  have  established  and  now  support  a 
network  of  hospitals,  clinics,  and  dispensaries  across  the  country, 
providing  at  least  minimal  medical  care  to  the  rural  population. 

However,  AID’s  principal  concern  has  been  relief  for  the  people 
torn  and  uprooted  by  the  war.  We  have  given  aid  in  one  form  or 
another  to  up  to  250,000  refugees  a  year.  We  have  provided  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  rice,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  medicine  and 
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medical  care,  and  countless  items  of  clothing,  blankets,  cooking  ware, 
and  farm  tools  to  refugees.  Much  of  this  material  has  had  to  be 
transported  by  air.  Many  of  the  refugees  themselves  have  been 
airlifted  to  safety.  Not  counting  the  salaries  of  many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  involved  part-time  or  temporarily  in  helping  the  refugees, 
we  have  spent  over  $64  million  for  refugee  relief  in  Laos  since  1962. 

But  AID  is  not  only  involved  in  temporary  relief  measures.  Our 
aim  is  to  achieve  a  more  permanent  solution.  Therefore,  we  have 
helped  to  relocate  and  resettle  thousands  of  refugees.  Our  calcula¬ 
tions  are  that  over  400,000  people  who  were  once  refugees  have  re¬ 
turned  to  self-supporting  status  since  1954.  Others  are  being  re¬ 
located  where  they  can  become  self-sufficient  after  one  or  two 
harvests. 

This  massive  effort  has  been  handled  by  an  astonishingly  small 
number  of  AID  personnel.  Our  American  staff  assigned  full  time 
to  refugee  work  has  averaged  12  over  the  last  5  years.  About  an 
equal  number  of  now  well-trained  Laotian  employees  work  with 
this  staff.  An  additional  estimated  15  persons,  mostly  from  our 
health  and  rural  development  programs,  spend  part  of  their  time 
assisting  refugees.  This  dedicated  group,  supplemented  at  critical 
times  by  help  from  any  available  source,  have  over  the  years  achieved 
a  remarkable  demonstration  of  American  concern  over  the  impact 
of  the  war  on  the  people  of  Laos. 

To  understand  how  this  effort  has  been  achieved,  it  is  important 
to  understand  how  these  Laotian  refugees  have  traditionally  lived. 
Most  of  the  refugees  are  hill  tribesmen,  primarily  of  Meo  origin. 
Semi-nomadic  even  in  peace  time,  their  “slash  and  burn”  farming 
quickly  exhausts  the  land,  requiring  movement  of  whole  villages 
every  3  or  4  years.  As  a  result,  their  traditional  homes  are  temporary, 
bamboo  huts  and  their  belongings  are  limited  to  what  they  can  carry 
on  their  backs  from  place  to  place.  In  the  mountainous,  jungle  ter¬ 
rain  in  which  they  live,  neither  draft  animals  nor  wheeled  con¬ 
veyances  are  practical.  Living  in  remote,  inaccessible  areas,  these 
people  have  traditionally  received  little  or  no  medical  care  or 
schooling. 

For  the  most  part,  refugees  are  simply  relocated  on  a  different 
mountain  side  which,  for  the  present  time  at  least,  is  safe  from  enemy 
attack.  The  stereotype  refugee  camp  with  barbed  wire,  frame  shacks, 
dusty  or  muddy  streets,  does  not  exist  in  Laos.  The  feeling  of  hope¬ 
lessness  which  comes  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  become  self- 
supporting  is  also  missing. 

Medically  examined  and  treated  upon  arrival,  assured  food  until 
they  can  clear  a  plot  of  ground,  plant  and  harvest  a  crop,  and  given 
basic  clothing,  blankets,  and  farm  and  kitchen  utensils,  refugees 
begin  quickly  to  live  much  as  they  had  before.  This  is  not  to  say 
the  relocation  is  without  trauma;  we  are  all  aware  that  any  large 
movement  of  people  is  bound  to  involve  emotional  and  physical 
suffering. 

However,  we  do  say  that  movements  of  the  type  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  are  easier  under  Laotian  conditions  than  in  most  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  in  most  cases 
everything  practicable  is  being  done  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  those 
being  moved. 
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I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  more  immediate  events.  AID’s  greatest 
difficulty  in  Laos  stems  from  our  inability  to  predict  very  far  in 
advance  the  flow  of  refugees  and  thus  the  extent  to  which  we  may 
be  suddenly  called  upon  to  support  large  increases  in  the  numbers 
to  be  cared  for.  However,  our  experience  over  the  past  year  has  been 
reassuring.  With  wide  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  refugees,  we 
and  the  Lao  Government  were  able  to  gear  up  quickly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  refugees. 

Let  me  tell  you  briefly  what  happened.  We  expected  about  190,000 
refugees  for  calendar  year  1969.  However,  in  April  a  year  ago 
enemy  offensives  and  government  counter  offensives  began  to  create 
heavy  refugee  movements.  Through  the  summer,  refugees  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive  in  government-held  territories  in  groups  of  up  to 
15,000  at  a  time.  By  September,  the  refugee  count  had  risen  to 
about  250,000  as  compared  to  our  original  estimates  of  190,000. 

These  inflows  strained,  of  course,  the  capabilities  of  the  Lao 
Government  and  of  our  AID  staff.  However,  no  major  problems 
occurred  as  we  as  well  as  the  Lao  Government  mobilized  temporary 
staffs  to  help  relocate  and  care  for  the  refugees. 

By  October  the  inflows  of  new  refugees  had  ceased  and  with  the 
rice  harvest  in  November  and  December  nearly  50,000  became  self- 
supporting.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  1969,  there  were  only  a  few  more 
refugees  on  the  rolls  than  originally  anticipated. 

Approximately  123,000  refugees  had  been  located  in  mid-March 
in  and  around  Sam  Thong  and  the  western  perimeter  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars.  New  enemy  offensives  this  spring  against  this  area  made 
it  necessary  for  these  people  to  move.  In  addition,  slightly  over 
40,000  who  had  previously  been  fully  self-supporting  also  fled  so 
that  the  total  number  of  refugees  again  increased  substantially. 

This  recent  movement  has  again  strained  the  capabilities  of  our 
refugee  relief  apparatus,  particularly  with  the  loss  of  our  facilities 
at  Sam  Thong  which  had  included  a  200-bed  hospital.  However, 
we  have  again  mobilized  an  augmented  staff  in  the  area,  established 
a  centrally  located  field  hospital,  and  have  had  no  major  break¬ 
downs  in  the  refugee  relief  operation. 

In  financial  terms,  actual  costs  for  financial  year  1970  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  more  than  double  original  estimates.  We  originally 
programed  about  $4.4  million  for  direct  refugee  support,  including 
air  and  medical  costs.  We  now  estimate  that  actual  AID  costs  for  the 
year  will  exceed  $9.5  million. 

Despite  the  fact  that  total  appropriations  were  substantially  less 
than  we  had  requested  for  the  year,  we  were  able  to  meet  these 
additional  costs.  However,  in  view  of  the  reduced  appropriations, 
it  was  necessary  to  reduce  other  elements  of  the  Laos  program. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  in  Laos  we  have  taken  strong  and 
positive  steps  to  provide  support  to  displaced  people.  While  sudden 
movements  of  substantial  numbers  of  refugees  must  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  disruption  and  suffering,  we  can  only  hope  to  alleviate,  not 
eliminate  this  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  with  me  today  two  of  our  staff  from 
Laos,  Mr.  Jack  Williamson  who  has  been  in  our  refugee  work  for 
the  last  8  years  and  Dr.  McCreedy,  who  is  in  our  public  health 
operation  and  who  spends  half  of  her  time  directly  involved  in  the 
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health  side  of  the  refugee  picture  and  we’re  here  to  give  you  as 
much  information  as  we  can. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I’m  trying  to  figure  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
I  just  have  a  couple  of  immediate  questions  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  you. 

After  10  years  of  aid,  help  and  assistance  to  the  Royal  Lao 
Government,  what  kind  of  program  of  help  and  assistance  do  they 
have  for  refugees  at  the  present  time?  Do  they  have  any  that  is 
independent  of  the  AID  program  ? 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Their  capacity  in  this  area  is  limited,  however, 
they  do  have  a  substantial  number  of  social  welfare  workers.  They 
have  training  programs  which  we  have  given  support  to  and  they 
have  some  participant  programs  in  their  social  welfare. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  many  people  do  they  have  working - 

Mr.  O’Connor.  I  can  get  that  figure  for  you,  Senator.  They  have 
about  15  people  working  in  the  field  now. 

Senator  Kennedy.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Fifteen  people  working  in  the  field  now,  that 
compares  with  the  15  of  our  own  people,  and  those  are  social- welfare 
trained. 

We  have  an  additional  15  Laotians - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  this  the  extent  of  the  Royal  Lao  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  relief  program? 

Mr.  O’Connor.  No,  it  isn’t  sir.  There  are  a  good  many  officials 
in  other  provincial  towns  who  did  get  involved  in  this  particular 
difficulty  when  there  was  a  crisis.  The  real  key  I  think,  to  what 
we  are  able  to  do  in  the  rural  areas  are  the  village  leaders,  who  are 
not  in  a  true  sense  officials;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  authority  in 
the  villages  and  who  do  play  a  key  role  when  some  of  these  move¬ 
ments  do  have  to  take  place. 

They  play  a  key  role  in  the  processing  of  the  movement. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  even  though  it  is  a  joint 
program  the  United  States  has  assumed  virtually  all  operating  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  it? 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Yes,  sir,  we  will  testify  to  that.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  civilian  casualties, 
war  casualties. 

Now,  the  best  estimates  that  we  have  in  terms  of  the  Meo  tribes¬ 
men — some  40,000  in  northeast  Laos.  This  was  only  part  of  the 
much  greater  number— at  least  100,000— who  died  from  hunger,  dis¬ 
ease  and  so  forth. 

What  other  kinds  of  figures  could  you  give  us  in  terms  of  the 
extent  of  civilian  casualties? 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Senator,  it  is  the  view  of  our  medical  technicians 
and,  frankly,  most  of  the  medical  help  available  to  us  that  we  get 
very  few  war  casualties.  The  figure  last  year,  I  believe  was  3,670. 

The  difficulty  is  that  most  of  the  casualties,  of  course,  are  not  on 
our  side  of  the  line;  and  in  terms  of  those  estimates  as  to  what  war 
casualties  have  been  experienced  by  the  Meo,  reliable  figures  are 
nonexistent.  I  don’t  have  any  accurate  estimate.  I  can  supply  some 
for  the  record,  but  I  don  t  think  we  really  have  any  accurate  figures. 

The  best  estimate  of  casualties  we  have  is  the  figure  I  crave  for 
last  year  and  that  is  from  Dr.  Me  Creedy’s  memory.  The  best  source 
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we  have  on  file  is  from  the  hospitals  and  they  have  been  destroyed 
so  we  don’t  really  have  chronological  data. 

From  Dr.  Me  Creedy’s  memory,  the  number  of  casualties  that 
came  to  our  facilities  was  in  that  order  of  magnitude. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Have  they  varied  since  1968  ? 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Perhaps,  Dr.  Me  Creedy  should  come  up. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Fine. 

Maybe  you  could  tell  us  a  little  about  what  you  know  of  the 
civilian  war  casualties. 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  I  have  served  in  Laos  Public  Health  Service  for 
7  years.  My  service  has  been  continuous  and  I  have  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  throughout  the  country  over  this  period  of  time. 

Part  of  my  work  is  connected  with  refugees  and  medical  care. 
I  am  project  manager  for  AID-supported  health  activities  in  Laos. 

Since  1963  the  AID  assisted  the  Lao  Government  in  a  program 
designed  to  bring  in  medical  care  in  rural  areas.  Over  a  thousand 
medical  aides  or  medics  are  performing  and  practicing  nursing  care 
in  rural  areas.  Over  a  thousand  medical  aides  or  medics  are  per¬ 
forming  and  practicing  nursing  and  have  been  trained  within  the 
country. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me — we  are  interested  in  that  background 
and  we  would  like  to  make  that  a  part  of  the  record,  I  wish  you 
could  tell  us  what  you  know  about  civilian  casualties.  'What  informa¬ 
tion  do  we  have  about  the  numbers,  and  what,  if  anything,  are  we 
doing  about  it? 

Dr.  Me  Greedy.  Casualties  over  1969,  we  do  have  these  records, 
of  the  number  that  were  treated  in  these  different  areas  and  treated 
within  the  AID-supported  institutions  and  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  a  total  of  3,674. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Now,  that’s - 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  Throughout  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
Laos. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Are  those  admissions  or  outpatients  ? 

Dr.  Me  Creedy  Of  these  1,874  were  admissions  and  the  rest  were 
outpatients. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  kind  of  a  system  as  in  Vietnam, 
where  there  are  provincial  hospitals  as  well  ? 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  are  run  by  the  Lao  Government?  Do  you 
have  any  figures  as  to  admissions  in  those  hospitals  —  civilian 
casualties  ? 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  Yes,  during  the  last  3  months — they  report  every 
3  months,  you  see,  there  were — the  last  3  months  of  1969  there  were 
340  different  patients  treated  in  Laos  in  these  hospitals. 

Senator  Kennedy.  As  war  casualties  ? 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  try  and  get  from 
you  is  where  we  were  in  1967,  in  1968,  and  1969.  We  would  like  to 
find  out  if  there  were  any  increase  in  the  casualty  rate  because  of 
military  activity  from  either  side.  We  would  be  interested  in  your 
ideas  on  this. 

That’s  what  I  was  driving  at,  if  you  can  be  of  help. 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  There  has  been  constant  attrition,  constant  cas¬ 
ualties.  I  have  been  in  Laos  during  the  peak  years  such  as  1965  where 
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casualties  approached  the  level  of  December  of  last  year  and  I 
would  say  that  it  remained  pretty  well  stable  in  some  areas  and 
some  increases  over  the  last,  perhaps,  2  years. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Can  you  collect  those  figures  for  us  ? 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  We  have  them  in  Laos. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  must  have  them  if  you  are  developing  a 
program,  and  someone  must  have  them  here  too — in  AID. 

Mr.  O’Connor.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  didn’t  have  precise 
numbers. 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  We  have  precise  numbers — not  too  precise  be¬ 
cause  reporting  systematically  is  quite  simple,  of  course,  but  we 
have  fairly  good  figures  over  the  years,  yes,  sir.  For  the  past  3 
months  we  do  not  have  precise  figures  because  they  were  lost  at 
Sam  Thong.  However,  I  do  have  precise  figures  for  the  hospitals 
before  Sam  Thong  at  least  in  refugee  areas. 

From  March  17  until  21  April  the  temporary  field  hospital  lo¬ 
cated  at  Ban  Son  admitted  610  patients;  230  were  civilians,  of  these 
civilians  42  were  casualties. 

The  dispensaries  in  45  locations  in  the  same  area  reported  62,578 
patients  visits,  for  this  same  period  of  time,  244  of  these  were  civilian 
casualties  who  did  not  require  hospitalization. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I’ll  tell  you,  we’d  be  interested  in  as  complete 
information  as  you  can  give  us  on  the  casualties.  I’m  also  interested 
in  the  nature  of  the  casualties,  because  we  found,  for  example,  in 
Vietnam,  that  when  we  get  this  information  on  the  record  and  have 
it  analyzed  by  medical  personnel,  some  projections  can  be  made  in 
terms  of  other  wounds  or  fatalities. 

If  they  don’t  see,  for  example,  body  wounds,  extensive  body 
wounds,  they  know  some  people  died  immediately  or  on  the  way  try¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  dispensary  or  to  the  hospital.  I  think  it  is  useful 
for  us  to  have  as  clear  and  precise  a  view  as  possible  on  the  extent 
of  civilian  war  casualties,  and  whether  or  not  the  casualty  rate  has 
changed  with  the  intensification  of  military  activity. 

I  know  from  our  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
when  I  asked  him  about  the  current  situation  relating  to  civilian 
war  casualties,  he  responded:  “It  is  serious  and  getting  worse.” 
And,  of  course,  what  I’m  interested  in  from  AID  is  what  we  are 
doing  about  it — how  much  worse  is  it  getting  and  what  kind  of  pro¬ 
grams  are  we  developing  to  meet  that  growing  problem. 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Senator,  we  can  get  the  statistics  for  you.  On 
the  question  of  what  we  are  doing  in  developing  programs,  we  are 
expanding  and  training  medical  staff  and  perhaps  Dr.  Me  Creedy 
can  respond  to  that. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

Civilian  Casualties  in  Laos 

Recorded  totals  of  civilians  wounded  in  Laos  follow  : 

Calendar  Year: 

1967 :  5,500. 

1968 :  2,658. 

1969 :  3,674. 

The  above  data  reflects  figures  compiled  through  the  reporting  system  set 
up  by  the  A.I.D.  Mission  to  Laos  for  those  dispensaries  and  hospitals  which 
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it  assists.  While  regular  Lao  Ministry  of  Health  reporting  does  not  differentiate 
between  wrar  casualties  and  other  types  of  care  and  admissions,  AID-supported 
centers  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  medical  facilities  in  Laos,  particularly  in 
the  rural  and  hill  areas  where  the  fighting  occurs.  Thus,  few,  if  any,  civilian 
casualties  would  be  cared  for  completely  outside  the  AID-supported  system. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  have  reliable  data  on  those  who  are  killed  or  wounded 
in  enemy-held  territory.  Nor  do  we  have  figures  on  those  who  may  die  in 
friendly  areas  without  receiving  medical  care. 

The  country -wide  dispensary  system  of  the  joint  Lao  and  American  Village 
Health  Program  also  does  not  lend  itself  to  precise  reporting.  Many  of  the 
dispensaries  are  located  in  remote,  isolated  places  and  are  manned  by  Lao 
personnel  who  have  received  only  minimal  training  in  record-keeping.  Errors 
in  recording  and  transmitting  the  data  doubtless  occur.  Also,  omissions  as 
well  as  some  duplication  of  figures  must  be  expected.  Thus,  while  the  above 
numbers  represent  the  best  information  available  on  civilian  wounded,  it  is 
thought  to  be  only  about  85  per  cent  reliable. 

USAID  records  also  indicate  the  following  breakdown  of  the  wounds  during 
the  period  reported  above : 

1.  Type: 

Soft  tissue,  39  percent. 

Compound  fracture,  30  percent. 

Amputation :  12  percent. 

Intra -abdominal :  10  percent. 

Intra-thoracic,  3  percent. 

Intra-cranial,  1  percent 

2.  Location: 

Lower  extremities,  60  percent. 

Upper  extremities,  15  percent. 

Trunk,  18  percent. 

Head,  7  percent. 

Analysis  of  the  above  indicates  that  the  general  character  of  the  wounds 
is  typical  of  those  occurring  in  ground  fighting,  i.e.,  wounds  caused  by  high 
velocity,  small  caliber  weapons  and  by  ground  weapons  firing  explosive 
projectiles  (mortars,  artillery). 

The  very  low  incidence  of  flash  and  burn  injury,  together  with  high 
frequency  of  injuries  in  lower  extremities,  suggest  that  aerial  bombardment 
does  not  play  a  major  role  in  causing  the  wounds  treated  in  AID-supported 
facilities. 

The  high  incidence  of  injuries  in  the  lower  extremities  indicates  that  land 
mines  are  a  significant  cause  of  civilian  wounds.  While  mines  are  liberally 
used  by  the  enemy  along  roads  and  paths  used  by  civilian  as  well  as  military 
personnel,  some  injuries  have  also  been  caused  by  mines  set  by  friendly 
forces.  However,  restriction  on  the  use  of  pressure  detonated  mines  and 
improved  training  and  discipline  are  believed  to  have  reduced  the  incidence 
of  this  type  of  casualty  over  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  In  the  village  health  program,  we  assist  the  Lao 
Government  in  training  medical  corpsmen  and  practical  nurses  and 
these  people  are  put  in  outlying  rural  dispensaries,  both  in  refugee 
areas  and  other  settled  rural  areas  and  there  was  a  good  point  made 
that  we  cannot  devote  all  our  time  to  the  refugees.  Medical  care 
needs  to  be  extended  to  all  Lao  people. 

These  medics,  shall  we  say,  in  the  refugee  areas,  there  are  about 
415  of  these  people  in  outlying  dispensaries,  refugee  dispensaries 
in  about  125  locations  at  this  time.  They  are  supervised  by  about  15 
senior,  more  sophisticated  medics  who  visit  these  dispensaries 
monthly.  They  provide  payroll  report  and  immunization  clinics.  As 
of  January  15,  there  have  been  13,500  who  have  come  into  clinics 
for  inoculation  against  smallpox  in  these  areas. 

The  health  programs  are  in  turn  supervised  by  medical  health 
officials  and — who  are  advised  by  American  medical  technicians  of 
whom  I  am  one. 
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If  there  is  any  trouble,  we  can  be  on  the  site  promptly  if  necessary. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Of  course,  I  think  this  is  impressive.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  with  the  increased  military  activity,  movement 
of  population,  and  so  forth — and,  of  course,  in  his  letter  to  me  the 
Secretary  of  State  also  pointed  out  that  malnutrition  and  various 
diseases  are  widespread — I  suppose  there  is  the  old  question  whether 
we  are  training  enough  public  health  personnel  and  the  others  and 
really  staying  ahead  of  the  game. 

Dr.  Me  Creed y.  Well,  there  are  only  so  many  people  to  work  with 
and  so  many  have  to  go  to  school  to  learn  this  medical  information 
as  well,  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up. 

In  the  refugee  groups  themselves,  medics  move  with  the  people 
and  are  sent  to  the  base  support  areas  to  work  very  closely  with 
refugee  operations.  We  handle  the  air  drops  and  landings  at  ar¬ 
ranged  supply  points. 

As  soon  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  contacted,  large 
medical  teams  go  in. 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Senator,  on  the  question  of  malnutrition,  there 
clearly  is  a  problem  in  Laos.  It  has  been  a  problem  there  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

Perhaps,  Dr.  Me  Creedy  can  also  point  out  and  comment  on  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  that  area  and  the  success  it  has  had. 

Dr.  Me  Creedy.  We  are  supplying  considerable  protein  supple¬ 
ment.  Now,  the  traditional  Laotian  diet  is  a  bit  low  on  protein,  but 
adequate  for  these  people’s  way  of  life.  When  they  are  displaced, 
very  frequently  protein  deficiencies  are  observed.  They  get  rice  and 
canned  meat  which  is  dropped  as  a  protein  supplement.  Over  the 
past  year,  I  believe  approximately  $700,000  worth  of  protein  sup¬ 
plement  has  been  distributed  by  AID. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  protein  supplement 
donated  by  volunteer  agencies  also. 

As  soon  as  these  people  are  relocated,  every  effort  is  made  to  help 
to  develop  protein,  particularly,  in  the  fish  pond  production  which 
has  been  very  well  received  and  in  expanding  livestock  programs 
which  is  handled  by  the  Rural  Development  Division. 

(The  full  text  of  Dr.  Me  Creedy ’s  prepared  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Patricia  A.  McCreedy,  M.D.,  Public  Health  Adviser, 

USAID/Laos 

I  have  served  in  Laos  as  a  Public  Health  Advisor  with  the  US  A.I.D.  for 
the  past  7  years.  This  service  has  been  continuous,  and  I  have  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  throughout  that  country  even  over  this  period  of  time. 

I  am  project  manager  for  three  USAID-supported  health  activities  in  Laos : 
The  Maternal-Child  Health  Project,  The  Village  Health  Program  and  the 
Operation  Brotherhood  contract. 

Since  1963  the  US  A.I.D.  has  assisted  the  RLG  in  a  program  designed  to 
bring  basic  medical  care  to  rural  and  refugee  areas.  Over  1,000  medical 
auxiliaries  such  as  “medics”  (corpsmen)  and  practical  nurses  have  since  been 
trained  incountry.  There  exists  a  continuous  on  the  job  and  refresher  train¬ 
ing  program  for  these  auxiliaries  with  particular  attention  paid  to  those 
who  exhibit  leadership  qualities. 

Course  material  includes  RLG-  structure  and  policy,  “cook-book”  medicine 
from  some  20  common  disease  states,  basic  sanitation/nutrition,  maternal  and 
child  health  practices  and  reporting  techniques. 

US  A.I.D.  supports  in  the  refugees  areas  approximately  450  such  medical 
auxiliaries  in  125+  locations.  They  are  supervised  by  a  cadre  of  15  senior 
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Lao  medics  who  visit  outlying  dispensaries  monthly,  providing  payroll  and 
commodity  support,  conducting  immunization  clinics  and  showing  movies 
on  health  matters.  These  in  turn  are  supervised  by,  and  report  to,  province 
officials  advised  by  4  American  (US  A.I.D.)  medical  technicians  (of  corps- 
man  background).  All  American  public  health  personnel  visit  outlying  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  are  on  call  for  onsite  consultation  in  the  event  the  provincial 
supervisory  staff  should  run  into  problems. 

In  any  refugee  move  the  resident  Lao  medic  is  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  people  on  the  march.  Base  supply  areas  are  contacted  through  the 
nearest  radio  net  and  medical  resupply  points  are  arranged.  Medicines  are 
delivered  by  air,  landed  or  dropped  in  combination  with  other  commodities 
such  as  rice  and  protein  supplement. 

Presently,  patients  flow  from  outlying  dispensaries  and  front-line  medics  to 
receiving  stations  manned  by  more  qualified  medical  auxiliaries.  These  in 
turn  refer  those  cases  outside  their  competence  to  base  hospitals  manned  by 
the  most  qualified  personnel  available  at  the  professional  level :  Lao  doctors, 
both  military  and  civil  with  (US  A.I.D.)  American  and  Filipino  (OB) 
advisors. 

Loss  of  the  200  bed  base  hospital  at  San  Thong  was  a  blow  but  the  staff 
was  operative  in  field  hospital  at  BanSon  within  24  hours  and  since  17 
March  has  admitted  610  patients  of  whom  230  were  civilians.  42  of  these 
latter  were  casualties.  Dispensaries  in  45  locations  in  military  Region  II 
(Xieng  Khuoung  Prov.  areas)  reported  62,517  patient  visits  during  the  same 
period  of  time.  244  of  these  were  civilian  casualties  not  requiring  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  Immunization  teams  report  55,000  cholera-typhoid  and  13,500  smallpox 
inoculations  in  the  past  3  months. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Secretary  Doolin  ? 

Mr .  Doolin.  Mr.  Chairman,  refugees  and  civilian  casualties  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  military  activities  have  been  and  continue  to  be  of 
deep  concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  will  cover  some  back¬ 
ground  with  respect  to  military  operations  in  Laos ;  the  nature,  scope, 
and  control  of  U.S.  air  operations  there;  and  finally,  what  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  is  doing  in  the  way  of  support  for  the  refugee 
program. 

Concerning  military  activities,  beginning  in  1967-68,  the  North 
Vietnamese  significantly  increased  their  forces  and  operations  in 
Laos,  thereby  raising  the  level  of  violence  in  that  country  and  causing 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  refugees.  Up  until  that 
time,  the  conflict  was  see-saw  in  nature  and  of  fairly  low  intensity, 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  making  some  gains 
during  the  dry  season  and  the  government  forces  regaining  certain 
territory  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  United  States  conducts  air  strikes  in  Laos  over  Communist- 
held  territory,  both  in  support  of  the  Koyal  Lao  Government  effort 
to  resist  aggression,  and  to  interdict  North  Vietnamese  material  and 
personnel  moving  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  These  operations 
are  at  the  request  of  the  Koval  Lao  Government. 

With  the  increased  North  Vietnamese  activity  beginning  in  1968, 
the  United  States  stepped  up  air  operations  in  support  of  Koyal  Lao 
Armed  Forces  to  offset  partially  additional  North  Vietnamese  forces 
employed  in  Laos. 

This  step-up  began  in  early  1968  and  sortie  levels  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  seasonal  fluctuations)  remained  fairly  constant  through 
1968  and  early  1969.  When  the  North  Vietnamese  seized  Muong 
Suoi  in  June  1969,  the  level  of  U.S.  air  operations  was  increased 
again  in  an  attempt  to  limit  the  North  Vietnamese  advance;  air 
operations  have  since  remained  at  a  high  rate. 
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Refugees  in  Laos,  as  in  any  other  theater  of  war,  are  caused  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  high  level  of  violence.  This  level  of  violence  is  both  a 
factor  of  North  Vietnamese  ground  activity  and  of  counter-opera¬ 
tions  by  Loyal  Lao  Forces  (ground  and  air)  supported  by  U.S.  air 
strikes. 

Most  refugees  come  from  areas  where  the  ground  war  is  intense, 
while  the  large  majority  of  our  air  operations,  both  in  support  of 
Royal  Lao  Forces  and  in  the  interdiction  campaign  in  the  Trail 
area,  are  against  vehicles  and  supply  factories  in  sparsely  populated 
areas. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  U.S.  activities  in  Laos,  in¬ 
cluding  our  air  operations,  are  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
Laos.  Furthermore,  our  air  operations  are  conducted  in  accord  with 
a  policy  of  avoiding  civilian  casualties  and  hardships  as  much  as 
possible. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  targeting  controls  by  the  Ambassador,  our 
air  activities  are  governed  by  strict  Rules  of  Engagement  and  Op¬ 
erations  Authorities  designed  to  minimize  civilian  casualties. 

While  the  specifics  of  these  rules  and  authorities  are  classified, 
portions  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  this  committee  can  be 
generalized  in  an  unclassified  form.  First,  preplanned  air  strikes 
are  carried  out  only  against  military  targets  and  only  after  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Laos  or  his  representative  authorizes  an  attack 
against  a  particular  target. 

If  a  proposed  target  does  not  meet  the  criteria  imposed  to  prevent 
civilian  casualties,  it  will  not  be  struck. 

Secondly,  targets  of  opportunity  either  must  be  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  validated  by  English-speaking  Lao  Forward  Air 
Guides  familiar  with  the  area,  or,  in  certain  limited  areas,  restricted 
to  roads.  We  consider  that  the  rules  and  operating  authorities  are 
about  as  rigorous  as  they  can  be  made  in  order  to  minimize  civilian 
casualties  and  control  destruction  and  yet  still  fight  a  war. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  aware  that  mistakes  are  made  and  accidents 
happen.  But  we  believe  these  are  limited.  A  common  misconception 
is  that  the  Royal  Lao  Government  evacuates  villages  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  clearing  an  area  for  U.S.  air  strikes.  This  is  not  true. 
Evacuation  of  civilians  is  based  on  humanitarian  considerations. 

The  Royal  Lao  Government,  with  the  U.S.  assistance,  moves 
civilians  out  of  an  area  where  we  anticipate  a  major  North  Viet¬ 
namese  attack.  This  provides  an  ancillary  military  benefit  in  that 
refugees  are  not  caught  up  in  ground  actions  and,  thus,  we  do  not 
have  to  devote  resources  and  efforts  to  move  civilians  at  a  critical 
time  during  the  heat  of  battle. 

Prior  movement  of  civilians  was  effected  this  past  February  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars,  when  it  became  clear  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  about  to  launch  an  offensive.  If  these  people  had  not  been 
moved,  thousands  of  lives  might  have  been  lost  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  attacked  the  Plain. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Defense  supports  the  refugee  program, 
primarily  airlifting  evacuees  as  well  as  some  delivery  of  food.  These 
activities  are  at  the  specific  request  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Laos,  supplementing  otlier  resources.  We  do  not  have  complete 
records  of  all  such  activities,  but  an  example  is  the  713th  Air  Force 
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airlifting  of  approximately  10,000  persons  at  a  cost  of  about  $190,000 
since  last  fall. 

In  summary,  U.S.  military  operations  in  Laos  are  at  the  request 
of  the  Royal  Lao  Government  and  are  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Laos.  Department  of  Defense  rules  and  authorities  are 
designed  to  ensure  minimum  civilian  casualties  and  destruction  of 
property. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  have  a  report  here  that  was  done  in  terms  of 
the  bombing  in  Laos,  and  I  would  like  to  just  read  a  section  or  part 
to  you  and  then  get  your  reaction  to  it. 

This  was  done  by  a  former  I  VS  volunteer,  and  he  is  currently  in 
Laos. 

The  refugees  sketch  four  main  phases  of  bombing.  The  first  ran  from 
May  1964  until  October,  1966.  Bombing  during  this  period  was  rather  sporadic 
carried  out  mostly  by  T-28’s  and  directed  largely  against  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  in  the  forest. 

From  October,  1966,  until  the  beginning  of  1968  bombing  first  began  to  be 
directed  against  villages  and  towns.  American  jets  became  more  prominent 
and  people  began  evacuating  their  homes  in  certain  areas  and  civilian 
casualties  became  more  frequent. 

1968  showed  a  third  escalation.  American  jets  outnumbering  T-28’s.  Bomb¬ 
ing  was  directed  primarily  against  villages  and  towns,  and  began  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  regular  basis.  Most  villages  and  towns  were  evacuated 
during  this  period,  and  people  moved  to  the  outskirts.  They  began  spending 
much  of  their  time  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  or  into  the  bases  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills  and  a  number  of  villages  were  razed.  Bombing  in  forested 

areas  was  relatively  light. 

But  it  is  of  1969,  after  the  bombing  halt  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  diversion  of  jets  into  Laos,  that  refugees  speak  most.  They  say  that 

during  this  period  the  jets  came  over  daily,  bombing  both  day  and  night. 

They  say  they  dropped  ordinary  bombs,  napalm,  phosphorous  and  anti¬ 
personnel  bombs.  They  say  that  American  jets  including — F-4s,  F-lOOs — far 
outnumbered  T-28s,  which  became  an  insignificant  factor.  They  say  the  jets 
bombed  both  villages  and  forests,  that  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in 
holes  or  caves,  and  that  they  suffered  numerous  civilian  casualties.  They 
say  that  everything  was  fired  on,  buffaloes,  cows,  ricefields,  schools,  temples, 
tiny  shelters  outside  the  village,  in  addition  to,  of  course,  all  people. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  all  these  sources  is  that  the  United  States 
has  carried  out  one  of  the  most  protracted  and  extensive  bombings  of 
civilian  targets  in  history  here. 

I’m  wondering  in  terms  of  tracking  the  gradual  escalation  of  the 
bombing,  whether  this  is  a  fair  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Doolin.  In  terms  of  our  air  attacks,  Senator,  I  believe  my 
statement  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  in  open  session;  it  accurately  reflects 
the  operating  authorities.  As  I  indicated,  all  air  strikes,  except  some, 
are  validated  by  the  Ambassador  to  Laos  and  to  mv  knowledge  the 
maximum  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  causing  of  civilian  casualties. 

I  will  comment  that  there  is  one  additional  item  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  use  of  napalm  against  civilians  is  not  permitted. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  are  these  limitations  really  any  different 
from  Vietnam — this  is  really  almost  a  description  that  could  have 
been  used  in  Vietnam,  I  suppose  even  in  Cambodia.  I  mean,  as  a 
practical  matter,  and  maybe  the  Ambassador  can  talk  later.  I  sat  in  on 
those  briefings  in  which  they  decide  what  the  targets  are  going  to 
be  for  the  evening  and  it’s  essentiallv  pro  forma  in  many  parts  of 
Vietnam.  It  is  a  pro  forma  function  which  they  clear. 
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In  many  instances  it  is  by  people  as  far  as  I  know — in  Vietnam — 
by  people  that  may  not  have  had  general  military  experience  in  the 
area,  and  with  maps  that  are  2  and  3  years  old.  At  least  that’s  what 
I’ve  observed.  And  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  on  out  after  they 
identified  these  areas  and  bombed  them — go  out  the  next  day  and 
see  towns  that  had  been  leveled.  And  some  towns  that  weren’t  even 
on  the  map  had  been  cleared  for  strikes. 

And  then  you  go  into  provincial  hospitals,  as  we  have  and  this 
committee  has,  and  find  a  direct  correlation  in  relationship  to 
civilian  casualties. 

Now,  I  know  that  from  South  Vietnam,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  that  is  true  in  Laos  as  well,  from  your  own  experience. 
Are  we  going  to  have  to  go  out — which  we  are  prepared  to  do — and 
document  this  kind  of  thing  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  can  only  say  on  the  basis  of  the  information  avail¬ 
able,  the  maximum  care  is  taken  to  avoid  civilian  casualties  wherever 
possible. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I’m  sure  maximum  care  is  taken.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  results  are. 

Now,  you  must  know  from  aerial  photography  how  many  villages 
have  actually  been  destroyed — what  the  size  was  of  villages  where 
you  take  pictures  one  day  and  then  again  the  next  day ;  you  can  tell 
where  the  buildings  were,  whether  they  are  up  or  down;  and  you 
can  make  some  estimation  as  to  whether  there  had  been  people  in 
the  village  or  not.  Have  you  done  any  kind  of  work  like  this  ? 

Mr.  Doolin.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  information  available 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  and  submit 
it  to  you  and  correlate  it  with  the  rules  of  engagement  which  I  will 
go  into  in  much  more  detail  either  in  executive  session  or  private 
correspondence. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  don’t  think  any  of  us  are  looking  for  con¬ 
fidential  materials  here.  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out  is 
whether  there  are  procedures  used  in  bombings,  and  whether  you 
follow  those  procedures  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  We  are  interested 
in  what  the  results  of  these  procedures  are  in  terms  of  civilian 
casualties  and  the  creation  of  refugees. 

Now,  I’m  sure  that  there  are  refugees  that  have  been  created  by 
North  Vietnamese  terrorism  and  other  kinds  of  factors.  But  I’m 
equally  sure  that  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  have  also  been  created 
by  bombing,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  find  out  how 
they  are  created  as  well  as  what  happens  to  them — and  if  you’re 
going  to  have  an  intensification  of  military  activity  what  plans 
you’ve  made  to  prepare  for  these  refugees. 

We’re  not  asking  for  any  classified  information.  We  would  just 
like  to  know  what  the  facts  are  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Doolin.  Well,  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  air  activities  are  with  the  approval  of  the  Forward  Air  Guides. 
These  men  are  Laotian,  English-speaking ;  they  avoid  towns  and 
these  strikes  are  validated  by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Vientaine. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That,  of  course - 

Mr.  Doolin.  They  might  put  them  as  close  to  the  scene  as  possible. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  now  I’m  interested  in  the  performance 
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chart  as  well  as  what  the  procedure  chart  shows.  I’m  sure  we  have 
outlined  carefully  prescribed  procedures  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
civilian  casualties  and  refugees.  But  I’d  be  interested  in  what  the 
results  of  those  procedures  have  been  as  seen  from  aerial  photography 
and  from  other  kinds  of  intelligence  activities  you  have  access  to 
and  whether  you  are  sufficiently  concerned  about  these  problems 
that  you  are  taking  these  precautions. 

Mr.  Doolin.  I’ll  see  if  I  can  provide  that  to  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Because,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  pilots  who  have  been  over  there  and  have  given  us  in¬ 
dications  of  strikes  against  towns. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  about  this — and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  shouldn’t  be  any  kind  of  a  classification  or  anything 
really  secret  about  this.  We  have  been  able  to  develop  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  Vietnam  and  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  do  so  for  Laos  as  well. 

Ambassador  Sullivan,  we  want  to  welcome  you  again  here.  You 
have  had  a  distinguished  career  as  Ambassador  to  Laos  and  you  are 
one  of  the  more  knowledgeable  individuals  on  this  whole  area. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  a  statement  or  more  generally 
respond  to  some  of  the  earlier  comments  that  were  said  here  today 
and  then,  perhaps,  get  into  some  new  areas. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Fong,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  be  here  before  this  subcommittee.  The  work  in  which 
you  are  engaged  is  of  such  fundamental  human  interest  to  not  only 
the  U.S.  Government,  but  to  the  American  people  as  well,  that  I 
think  these  hearings  are  very  well  worth  our  while. 

I  have  no  prepared  statement  to  make  today.  Perhaps,  for  the 
record,  I  should  identify  myself  and  make  a  few  general  observa¬ 
tions  on  policy,  and  then  we  can  proceed  with  the  questions  and 
answers. 

My  name  is  William  H.  Sullivan.  I’m  currently  a  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State.  I  was  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Laos  from 
December  of  1964  until  early  March,  1969.  Since  returning  to  the 
United  States  my  duties  have  not  been  directly  concerned  with 
U.S.  policies  toward  Laos.  I  have  followed  events  there  in  the  last 
year  or  so  only  at  a  distance,  so  perhaps  I  am  not  your  most  im¬ 
portant  witness  on  recent  months.  I  do  have  with  me  a  an  assistant, 
one  of  the  people  from  the  Lao  desk  at  the  Department  of  State 
who  can  help  on  that  period. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  policy  toward  Laos,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Laos  is  a  relatively  small  nation,  with  less  than  3  million 
people.  It  has  been  under  attack  now  for  nearly  20  years  by  a  nation 
of  about  20  million  people,  North  Vietnam. 

The  Lao  are  very  gentle  people  and  the  prospects  of  their  ever 
being  able  to  best  the  North  Vietnamese  militarily  are  practically 
nonexistent.  Therefore,  it  has  been  our  conclusion,  and  we  acted 
upon  it  in  the  1961  era,  that  the  best  opportunity  for  the  future  of 
Laos  would  be  to  neutralize  it. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  agreed  on  that 
general  thesis  in  Vienna,  and  we  had  a  series  of  negotiations,  which 
took  place  in  Geneva  in  1961  and  1962,  and  which  brought  about  a 
statute,  an  agreement,  for  the  neutralization  of  Laos. 
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That  agreement  did  involve  an  internal  balance,  an  accommoda¬ 
tion,  to  use  one  of  the  words  of  a  previous  witness  today,  an  ac¬ 
commodation  which  would  permit  the  Lao  to  remain  tranquil  and 
peaceful. 

The  North  Vietnamese  did  not  honor  that  obligation.  They  did 
not  honor  the  accommodation  and  they  increasingly  sent  more  forces 
into  Laos  as  part  of  their  long-range  scheme  of  asserting  themselves 
generally  over  all  of  Indochina. 

The  United  States  was  called  upon  by  the  Lao  Government,  only 
after  the  Lao  Government  had  sought  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries,  to  provide  military  assistance  to  Laos. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  met  that  request  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
luctance,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  become  involved  again  in  a 
military  operation  in  Laos.  Therefore,  the  measure  of  our  military 
assistance  over  the  years  has  been  as  limited  as  we  could  make  it. 
The  number  of  our  military  personnel  assigned  in  Laos  has  been 
small.  The  air  strikes  have  been  very  carefully  controlled  as  Mr. 
Doolin  has  outlined  here  today. 

Our  policies  with  respect  to  civilians  and  the  possibility  of  refu¬ 
gees,  I  think,  can  be  given  in  two  summary  statements:  First,  we 
made  a  major  effort  to  attempt  to  prevent  civilian  casualties  from 
occurring  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  military  operations.  Secondly,  when 
refugees  do  come  out  of  the  area  that  have  been  afflicted  by  the 
war,  we  provide  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  greatest  amount  of 
care  and  assistance  that  we  can  give  to  these  people  to  alleviate  their 
suffering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  continues  to  be  the  U.S.  Government’s  policy 
toward  Laos,  and  continues  to  be  the  premises  on  which  we  have 
been  basing  ourselves  in  that  country. 

Thank  you.  t 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

We  have  in  these  charts  here,  which,  I  understand,  are  AID  in¬ 
ternal  working  charts,  review  the  level  of  refugees  through  1964, 
1965,  1966,  and  which  show  a  slight  reduction  in  refugee  movement 
in  1967,  a  low  point  in  the  early  part  of  1968  and  then  a  dramatic 
increase  in  1969,  an  increase  then  of  100,000  refugees.  It  is  your 
understanding  that  this  chart  accurately  reflects  the  increase  in 
refugee  movement  during  1968  and  1969? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Well,  Mr.  Senator,  I  think  the  question 
of  the  base  figure  that  is  used  in  all  this  may  be  subject  to  some 
confusion  because,  as  previous  witnesses  have  testified,  people  who 
are  displaced  are  still  by  most  definitions  refugees. 

We  have  applied  the  criterion  in  Laos  of  people  being  able  to  be 
self-sustaining  through  production  of  two  crops  of  rice.  Once  they 
have  produced  their  second  crop  of  rice  we  consider  them,  even 
though  they  have  been  displaced  from  their  home  territory,  to  be 
people  who  are  no  longer  on  the  refugee  role. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  turnover  every  year.  I  believe  these  earlier 
figures  represent  the  persons  who  were  still  under  our  care  up  to 
and  during  that  period. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  I’m  not  so  interested  in  the  exact  definition 
of  a  refugee  as  I  am  in  the  pattern  that  is  reflected  in  this  increase 
in  refugees. 
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Ambassador  Sullivan.  There  is  no  question  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  during  the  past  year,  yes. 

I  understand  that  the  man  who  prepared  this  chart  is  here  in  the 
room  today,  and  perhaps  he  could  speak  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  could  he  come  forward  and  join  us  here? 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  make  yourself  known. 

Mr.  Williamson.  My  name  is  Jack  Williamson. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Could  you  speak  up  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  My  name  is  Jack  Williamson  and  I  am  stationed 
in  Laos. 

I  am  administrative  assistant  for  relief  and  resettlement  in  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

I  have  had  5  years  of  experience  in  the  field  as  an  operations 
officer  under  AID  and  2  years  on  the  administrative  side  in  pro¬ 
graming.  I  have  a  fair  fluency  in  the  Lao  language  and  also  speak 
a  smattering  of  some  of  the  tribal  dialects. 

My  main  purpose  in  the  AID  program  is  to  support  the  Koyal 
Lao  Government  in  its  assistance  to  refugees,  the  subject  of  this 
hearing  today. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  you’re  familiar  with  this  chart.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  the  significance  of  the  chart  is  in  terms  of  1968  and 
1969  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  We  were  trying  to  show — and  this  is  an  internal 
document  that  we  were  using  for  programing  purposes — our  own 
people  to  illustrate  the  numbers  of  refugees  and  the  increases  that 
have  occurred  over  the  past  year. 

Senator  Kenndey.  How  significant  is  that  increase  from  your 
information  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Well,  the  figures  I  think  would  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  significance,  I  believe - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  according  to  your  figures  it  goes  from  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000  in  1968  to  150,000  by  the  end  of  1969.  In  that  2- 
year  period,  therefore,  you  have  almost  a  threefold  increase  in  the 
number  of  refugees. 

What  can  you  now  expect,  given  the  present  level  of  military 
activity  in  Laos,  where  that  line  will  go,  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Williamson.  That  is  very  difficult  to  project.  I  should  point 
out  first  that  one  of  our  problems  is  that  we  have  no  idea  of  how 
many  North  Vietnamese  there  are  and  we  form  our  so-called  con¬ 
tingency  plans  on  possible  options  the  northern  enemies  may  take 
in  terms  of  action  on  civilian  centers  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  how  do  you  project  what  are  going  to  be 
the  needs  of  refugees?  Isn’t  it  a  safe  assumption  that  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  aren’t  going  to  withdraw  from  Laos  in  terms  of  next  year? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  During  the  period  that  I  was  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  other  witnesses  have  described  this  a  being  a  see-saw 
pattern  and  we  could  predict  pretty  much  the  pattern  of  where  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  be  and  what  their  displacement  of  per¬ 
sonnel  might  be. 

Now,  this  represents  a  change  from  the  pattern  that  I  experienced 
over  the  4i/>  years  that  I  was  there.  We  were  able  to  do  some  pre¬ 
dicting  in  those  times  because  we  could  look  on  an  annual  basis  at 
what  we  expected  the  campaign  was  going  to  be. 
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Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  it  also  reflects  a  difference  in  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  activity,  too,  does  it  not? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  There  has  been  a  major  increase,  as  Mr. 
Doolin  has  testified,  in  U.S.  air  activities  since  the; - . 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  do  you  not  see  a  relationship  between  the 
intensification  of  the  war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  by  the  United 
States  as  causing  increased  refugees? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  The  intensification  of  the  war  obviously 
had  a  direct  effect  upon  the  numbers  of  refugees. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  then,  can  we  make  a  basic  assumption 
that,  to  our  best  judgment  at  the  present  time,  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  going  to  remain  in  Laos  over  the  period  of  the  next  year — is 
that  a  safe  assumption? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  That’s  a  safe  assumption,  whether  they  will 
remain  there  in  place  in  the  numbers  they  now  have,  or  whether  they 
will  cut  some  back  in  the  traditional  pattern  is  something  of  a 
question. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  during  the  rainy  season  pattern,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  from  1969,  they  certainly  did  not,  did  they  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  They  did  not  leave,  no. 

Senator  Kennedy.  All  right.  Do  you  have  any  information  that 
would  suggest  that  they  had  planned  to  cut  back  ? 

Ambassador  Sullvan.  No,  we  have  not. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Wouldn’t  you  judge  as  an  expert  in  that  part  of 
the  world  that  there  is  very  little  reason  to  assume  that  they  would 
cut  back,  given  their  expanded  activities  in  Laos  in  the  past  year. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  There  is  very  little  reason  to  assume  that 
they  are  going  to  cut  back  their  forces  in  the  territory  they  control 
significantly. 

However,  I  think  what  has  happened  in  this  period,  and  you  see 
it  on  the  chart  there,  which  is  distinct  from  the  earlier  days,  is  that 
now  the  North  Vietnamese  are  pushing  the  population  out  ahead  of 
them. 

The  population  is  also  much  more  concerned  about  the  increased 
number  of  strikes,  so  the  net  result  is  that  the  people  who  previously 
stayed  in  place,  and  had  the  tide  of  battle  wash  by  them  year  in 
and  year  out  have  now  moved  out,  and  the  areas  from  which  they 
came  are  pretty  well  barren.  But  there  won’t  be  a  further  increase 
in  the  chart  unless  the  North  Vietnamese  seek  to  expand  ter¬ 
ritorially. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  based  on  their  track  record  in  the  last 
16  months,  what  do  you  expect  the  North  Vietnamese  will  do? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  think  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
they  will  seek  to  go  much  further  in  the  territory  they  are  now 
controlling.  If  they  did  they  would  get  out  of  the  area  that  is 
safely  within  their  logistic  supply  pattern  and  down  into  the  Mekong 
Valley.  They  would  start  moving  beyond  the  hills  where  these 
people  came  from. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Is  this  true  in  Cambodia  as  well  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  No,  sir,  I  think  in  Cambodia  they  have  a 
much  better  piece  of  territory. 

Senator  Kenndey.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem  in  Cambodia  in  view  of  the  past  few  days  ? 
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Ambassador  Sullivan.  Very  little  as  yet,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  plans  have  you  made  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Most  of  the  refugees,  most  of  the  people 
who  were  in  the  territory  where  the  military  operations  have  been 
going  on  are  of  Vietnamese  ethnic  origin,  and  there  have  been  about 
8,000  of  those  that  we  know  of  who  have  crossed  into  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  itself  has  undertaken  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  directly  with  the  Cambodian  Government. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Do  you  expect  civilian  casualties  from  the 
actions  in  Cambodia  now? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  some. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Are  you  planning  for  them  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  think  Mr.  Doolin  would  like  to  read  to 
you  or  tell  you  something  pertinent  here  that  was  put  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  orders  at  the  time  it  happened. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I’m  interested,  of  course,  in  what’s  in  the 
orders,  but  I’m  more  interested  in  what  plans  are  being  made  now 
for  civilian  war  casualties  and  for  refugees. 

What  forward  planning  is  being  done  for  our  military  activity 
in  Cambodia  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  have  some  information  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  plans  for  the  allied  border  operations  included  operations  for 
refugee  handling  and  care. 

Senator  Kennedy.  If  you  would  be  kind  enough,  how  many 
refugees  are  you  expecting? 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  don’t  have  any  data  on  that,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  could  any  of  you  gentlemen  tell  us?  How 
can  you  plan  a  program - 

Mr.  Doolin.  Emergency  U.S.  funds  were  to  be  available  and 
authorized - 

Senator  Kennedy.  "What  is  your  planning?  What  do  you  expect 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  civilian  war  casualties  and  refugees  as 
a  result  of  the  Cambodian  invasion? 

Mr.  Doolin.  If  I  could  read  this  Senator,  it  may  answer  your 
question. 

Emergency  and  U.S.  funds  were  continuously  available  and  authorized  to 
supplement  the  Government  and  Vietnam  resources  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  emergency  items  for  relief  and  refugee  care.  Commander  MACV 
has  been  asked  to  provide  information  on  any  refugee  problem  occurring  during 
allied  operations  and  to  date  they  have  reported  that  no  significant  problems 
have  arisen. 

Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  operation  in  the  Fish  Hook  area,  approximately 
8.000  Vietnamese  refugees  had  fled  from  Cambodia  into  Vietnam,  mainly  to 
the  border  provinces.  However,  they  left  because  of  the  intensified  combat 
in  the  border  areas  and  because  of  anti-Vietnamese  feelings  in  Cambodia. 

These  people  are  being  handled  through  Government  and  Vietnam  refugee 
channels  and  most  of  them  are  permitted  at  present  to  move  freely  through 
the  country  and  so  forth. 

Additionally,  the  South  Vietnam  Government  has  arranged  with  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  Government  for  repatriation  of  other  Vietnamese  refugees  still  in 
Cambodia. 

When  we  became  aware  of  anti-Vietnamese  feelings  and  actual 
terrorism  in  Cambodia,  we  immediately  queried  our  charge,  Mr. 
Hives,  and  he  discussed  our  concern  with  the  Cambodian  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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That  is  all  the  information  I  have  as  far  as  the  present  time  is 
concerned.  We  will  keep  yon  more  informed  as  the  data  comes  in. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  could  you  tell  us  how  many  refugees 
we  are  getting  from  Cambodia  prior  to  the  operation  into  the  “Fish 
Hook?”  And  then  tell  us  how  that  number  has  increased  and  how 
the  number  of  civilian  war  casualties  has  increased  in  last  week’s 
activities  ? 

Mr.  Doolin.  There  were  approximately  8,000  Vietnamese  refugees 
displaced  into  Vietnam  from  Cambodia  prior  to  the  Fish  Hook 
operation. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That’s  prior  to  the  operation,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Doolin.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  And  how  many  have  been  created  by  it? 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  have  no  further  data  on  that,  Senator.  I  will  pro¬ 
vide  it  to  you  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Are  you  making  provision  now  for  civilian 
war  casualties  because  of  this  conflict  ? 

Mr.  Doolin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  that, 
other  than  that  funds  are  generally  available  ? 

Mr.  Doolin.  The  data  that  I  have  states  that  the  Commander 
MACV  has  been  instructed  to  look  into  this  problem.  They  are 
making  necessary  arrangements  in  the  field. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  we  don’t  know  what  arrangements  are 
being  made? 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  don’t  have  that  as  yet,  no.  This  has  all  occurred 
in  the  last  several  days  and  we  don’t  have  any  information. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I’m  just  wondering — I  saw  this  story,  as  you 
probably  did,  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning.  It  talks  about 
the  activities  of  American  forces  in  Cambodia  and  gives  some  de¬ 
scription  about  children  who  were  wounded  and  killed  and  lying 
in  open  areas  near  a  cluster  of  shops  which  had  been  leveled  by 
heavy  fire.  The  town  had  been  abandoned  by  its  estimated  2,000 
residents  and  then  the  article  goes  on  to  report  that  Lt.  Col.  Grail 
Brookshire,  squadron  commander  who  ordered  the  destruction  for 
tactical  reasons,  said:  “We  had  no  choice,  we  had  to  take  it.  This 
was  the  hub  of  the  North  Vietnamese  activity.  Their  supplies  were 
run  through  here.” 

As  they  passed  they  leveled  the  shops  and  it  goes  into  further 
description  of  the  conduct  of  the  men. 

(The  full  text  of  the  article  follows:) 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  1970] 

The  Battle  for  Snuol  :  An  Instant  Editorial 

“In  cooperation  with  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam,  attacks  are 
being  launched  this  week  to  clean  out  major  enemy  sanctuaries  on  the 
Cambodian-Vietnam  border.” 

President  Nixon,  in  his  speech  announcing  the  decision  to  invade  Cambodia, 
May  1,  1970. 

The  following  UPI  disnatch  from  Cambodia  is  printed  in  this  snace  not 
because  we  believe  it  to  he  so  slanted  that  it  amounts  to  editorializing  but  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  it  to  be  a  straightforward  recounting  of  an  event  which  by  its 
nature,  and  without  further  adornment,  is  an  editorial : 
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Snuol,  Cambodia. — American  tanks  today  smashed  through  the  smouldering 
ruins  of  this  rubber  plantation  town  leveled  by  massive  air  strikes.  Their 
crews  looted  what  remained. 

The  U.S.  tankers  had  met  heavy  resistance  from  guerrilla  defenders  at  the 
edge  of  the  town  Tuesday  afternoon.  They  fired  90  mm  guns  into  the  build¬ 
ings  and  warplanes  finished  the  job  with  bombs  and  napalm. 

Thus  did  Snuol  become  the  first  Cambodian  town  of  significant  size  to  be 
destroyed  by  American  arms. 

When  the  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  of  the  2nd  Squadron  of  the 
U.S.  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  moved  into  Snuol  this  morning,  they 
were  unopposed. 

The  North  Vietnamese  defenders  had  fled  their  freshly  dug  fighting  holes. 
All  that  remained  were  the  bodies  of  at  least  seven  persons,  four  of  them 
Cambodian  civilians. 

One  of  the  victims  was  a  horribly  maimed  little  girl  who  lay  with  three 
other  dead  in  an  open  area  near  a  cluster  of  shops  that  had  been  leveled  by 
the  heavy  fire. 

The  town  had  been  abandoned  by  its  estimated  2,000  residents.  No  one  could 
tell  if  they  left  before  or  after  the  shooting  started  Tuesday.  About  a  dozen 
came  shuffling  back  into  Snuol  as  the  Americans  swept  through. 

Military  spokesmen  in  Saigon  were  saying  88  Communist  troops  had  been 
killed  in  and  around  Snuol.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  bodies  in  town. 

The  Americans  said  they  suffered  about  a  dozen  wounded  in  their  first  pass 
at  the  town  Tuesday. 

Lt.  Col.  Grail  Brookshire  of  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  the  squadron  commander, 
was  asked  the  tactical  reason  for  the  destructionn  of  Snuol. 

“We  had  no  choice,”  said  the  cigar-smoking  colonel.  “We  had  to  take  it.  This 
was  a  hub  of  North  Vietnamese  activity.  Their  supplies  were  run  through  here.” 

Brookshire’s  men  plowed  their  tanks  through  a  children’s  playground  bor¬ 
dered  by  empty  fighting  holes. 

As  they  passed  the  leveled  shops,  the  GIs  helped  themselves  to  beer,  cases 
of  soft  drinks,  mirrors,  suitcases,  shoes,  clocks  and  even  a  motorcycle  they 
strapped  onto  a  tank. 

One  shed  standing  after  the  air  strikes  was  set  afire  after  tankers  looted  it 
of  small  items,  including  cases  of  flashlight  batteries. 

The  roof  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church  near  the  edge  of  Snuol  took  a  direct 
hit  but  was  one  of  the  few  structures  left  standing. 

Cattle  grazed  peacefully  within  sight  of  the  destroyed  cluster  of  shops  that 
only  a  day  ago  had  covered  an  area  the  size  of  a  city  block. 

Spec.  4  Ronald  Brown  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  shook  his  head  when  he  saw  the 
body  of  a  child  that  apparently  had  been  killed  by  a  napalm  strike. 

“I’ve  seen  worse,”  the  young  tanker  said,  “But  I  hate  to  see  kids  get  it.” 

There  was  no  way  to  determine  how  many  bodies  had  been  dragged  away 
before  the  Americans  roared  into  Snuol. 

The  tankers  moved  through  the  town  quickly.  They  broke  locks  on  any  build¬ 
ings  that  had  managed  to  withstand  the  bombardment. 

Fighting  holes  dotted  the  entire  area.  Grenades  were  thrown  into  them  as 
the  tanks  moved  through  the  town  and  fanned  out  into  adjacent  areas  in 
search  of  the  guerrillas. 

At  one  shop  a  GI  spotted  a  display  of  sunglasses. 

“Hey,  man,”  yelled  another.  “Grab  them  shades.” 

Several  GIs  helped  themselves  to  the  glasses.  One  tossed  a  suitcase  of  shoes 
onto  his  tank. 

I’m  just  wondering  how  many  villages  have  been  leveled  in  Laos 
because  they  are  a  source  of  supply  and  North  Vietnamese  activity. 
Is  there  any  way  of  telling? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  can  speak  with  some  authenticity  on  the 
period  I  was  there,  Senator. 

We  established  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Lao  Government 
very  clear  rules  which  put  villages  or  any  inhabited  place  out  of 
bounds  to  the  U.S.  air  activities.  Now,  some  larger  towns  have  an 
area  of  25  miles  drawn  around  them,  others  of  medium  size  have 
a  5 -mile  radius  in  which  they  couldn’t  be  attacked. 
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There  were  other  rules  which  for  the  smaller  villages  provide  a 
shorter  radius  of  limitations,  within  which  our  people  could  not 
attack. 

In  regard  to  questions  that  were  asked  previously  of  Mr.  Doolin, 
such  as  what  verification  we  had  on  this.  I  may  say  that  any  attacks 
could  be  made  by  U.S.  aircraft,  I  insisted  on  photographic  evidence. 
This  was  reviewed  either  by  my  assistants,  or,  in  most  instances 
by  myself,  to  see  what  the  area  was  like,  and  what  the  target  was  that 
was  being  proposed. 

Even  in  the  area  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  where  the  entire 
area  was  obviously  in  enemy  hands,  and  where  there  were  not, 
perhaps,  very  many  Lao  living,  we  maintained  those  rules  and  kept 
the  villages  out  of  bounds  and  not  to  be  struck,  at  least  during  the 
time  that  I  was  there. 

I  did  have  photographic  evidence  after  these  strikes  brought  back 
to  review  to  see  if  there  had  been  any  violation  of  the  rules.  Where 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  rules,  we  sent  messages  to  the  commands 
under  which  there  had  been  accidental  bombing.  Of  course,  we 
heard  about  it  when  it  was  on  the  friendly  side  of  the  line  from 
the  villagers  themselves,  and  if  it  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
we  would  have  to  ask  for  formal  inquiry. 

Formal  inquiries  were  held  in  a  great  many  instances  at  our  re¬ 
quest  and  this  continued  during  the  period  that  I  was  there  to  be 
sure  that  the  rules  were  being  observed. 

Senator  Fong.  How  long  were  you  there,  Mr.  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  4%  years. 

Senator  Fong.  During  this  years  this  surveillance  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  you? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fong.  And  the  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  over 
how  long  a  distance  would  you  say  the  bombing  took  place  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  How  many  miles? 

Senator  Fong.  Yes. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Well,  it  runs  over  an  area,  I’d  say,  of 
about  250  miles.  Most  of  this  is  pretty  heavily  jungled  area  where 
there  is  no  habitation. 

Senator  Fong.  Just  rugged  mountainous  country? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Fugged  mountainous  country.  There  are 
two  types  of  bombing  on  the  trail.  One,  is  destruction  of  trucks, 
actual  moving  targets;  the  other  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
so-called  choke  points.  This  means  picking  an  area  of  the  trail 
where  the  road  is  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  destroying  that  point  on  the  road  so  it  couldn’t  be  repaired 
and  couldn’t  be  traveled.  There  are  only  about  two  towns  on  the 
trail. 

Senator  Fong.  You  say  in  the  200  miles  there  are  onlv  two 
villages  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Two  towns  of  any  size.  There  were  many, 
many  villages.  These  were  all  circled  and  put  out  of  bounds  as  far 
as  operations  were  concerned. 

Senator  Fong.  Did  you  say  how  big  was  the  circle  around  these 
villages  ? 
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Ambassador  Sullivan.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  village.  Be¬ 
cause  the  actual  bomb  line  is  a  classified  matter.  This  does  get  into 
classified  information.  But  I  can  say  that  the  line  was  set  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  from  being  hit  while  they  were  in 
their  village. 

Senator  Fong.  There  was  sufficient  distance  so  the  villages  should 
not  be  hit  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Fong.  And  every  time  there  was  bombing  you  knew 
about  it? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  to  authorize  any  targets 
that  were  to  be  bombed. 

Senator  Fong.  Even  moving  targets? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Moving  targets,  of  course,  were  on  the 
road,  and  again  there  is  a  small  line  on  either  side  of  the  road 
which  limits  how  far  they  can  go  off  the  road. 

Senator  Fong.  So  actually  there  were  two  types  of  bombing,  one, 
against  moving  targets  occurred  at  any  time  they  saw  fit,  and  the 
other,  against  fixed  targets? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Fong.  And  on  fixed  targets  you  had  fixed  circles  around 
them,  indicating  places  where  they  couldn’t  bomb  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Fong.  In  those  bombing  episodes  you  were  always  in¬ 
formed  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  had  to  validate  the  target. 

Senator  Fong.  You  always  had  to  approve  it? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  That’s  right  and  if  it  were  a  town  we 
would  not  validate  it. 

Senator  Fong.  Did  you  work  together  with  the  Royal  Lao  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  approval  of  these  objections? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes,  the  Royal  Lao  Government  gave 
requests  to  us,  and  we  worked  with  them  and  established  the  criteria 
on  this. 

Now,  in  the  north  you  are  talking  about  an  area  that  is  outside 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  There  is  the  actual  levying  of  requests 
by  the  Royal  Lao  Government  for  those  targets. 

Senator  Fong.  I  see. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  might  say  that  many  of  these  requests 
we  did  not  honor  because  we  felt  they  would  endanger  civilian 
populations. 

Senator  Fong.  In  your  capacity  as  Ambassador,  you  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  bombing  of  certain  targets  that  were  requested  by  the 
Royal  Lao  Government? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  We  turned  down  some  that  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

Senator  Fong.  Now,  in  the  time  that  you  were  there,  5  years, 
were  there  any  responses  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Lao  Govern¬ 
ment  indicating  that  you  had  gone  beyond  your  bombing  lines? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes,  there  were  two  or  three  occassions 
when  villages  were  hit  by  mistake.  In  each  instance,  on  those  oc¬ 
casions,  the  Lao  Government  was  very  quick  to  respond,  to  react. 
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Senator  Fong.  Outside  of  those  two  or  three  instances,  were  there 
other  instances  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Other  instances  ? 

Senator  Fong.  I  said  outside  of  those  two  or  three  instances 
where  the  Royal  Lao  Government  took  it  up  with  you  the  fact  that 
you  had  hit  them  by  mistake,  were  there  other  instances  which  they 
brought  to  your  attention  that  these  things  were  not  done  correctly  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes,  there  were.  They  didn’t  hesitate,  as 
soon  as  there  was  any  error  of  this  type,  to  let  us  know  very 
quickly. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  did  you  do  about  them  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  We  did  two  or  three  things.  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  send  in  a  team  of  doctors,  and  send  in  a  team 
of  AID  people  to  help  and  assist  the  people  of  the  village.  We  would 
also  send  in - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  you  couldn’t  do  that  if  it  was  held  in 
enemy  territory. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  No,  we  couldn’t.  We  are  talking  about  the 
villages  that  are  on  the  friendly  side.  We  also  sent  immediately,  of 
course,  for  Air  Force  investigation  or  Navy  investigation,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  source  of  the  aircraft,  as  to  how  this  happened. 

In  the  instance  where  accidents  were  on  the  other  side,  we  re¬ 
quested  photographic  evidence  and  also  requested  an  immediate 
investigation. 

Senator  Fong.  How  long  ago  were  you  in  Laos? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  haven’t  been  there  for  a  little  over  a 
year. 

Senator  Fong.  Up  to  that  time  what  personnel  did  you  handle, 
is  that  classified  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  You  mean  numbers  of  type  or - 

Senator  Fong.  What  type,  what  numbers. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  This  sort  of  business  was  regulated 
through  the  office  of  the  Air  Attache,  but  I  also  had  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  who  did  nothing  but  act  as  liaison  with  the  Air 
Attache  and  review  the  criteria  that  were  to  be  applied  so  there 
were  civilian  controls  exercised  over  these  measures. 

Senator  Fong.  You  didn’t  have  any  military  men,  fighting  men, 
infantry  men? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fong.  No  infantry  men. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  We  had,  in  fact,  something  like  244  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  in  Laos  including  all  the  attaches. 

Senator  Fong.  So  the  only  activity  that  the  U.S.  Government 
engaged  in  was  the  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  No,  some  of  the  other  air  operations  were 
in  the  north  and  not  on  the  LIo  Chi  Minh  Trail.  They  are  assisting 
the  Royal  Lao  Government  in  the  area  of  operations  up  there. 

Senator  Fong.  So  our  activity  is  confined  to  bombing.  No  infantry 
men,  no  foot  soldiers,  is  that  correct  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Some  of  our  military  personnel  are  there 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  they  are  not  engaged  in  combat  and 
they  are  under  strict  instructions  to  disengage  if  the  area  falls  into 
a  combat  situation. 
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Senator  Fong.  So  even  up  to  today,  we  only  have  a  couple  of 
hundred  Americans  in  there? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  believe  the  figure  is  244. 

Senator  Fong.  And  these  are  primarily  military  advisers? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doolin.  They  are  all  part  of  or  attached  to  the  attache’s 
office. 

Senator  Fong.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  By  your  response  to  Senator  Fong’s  questions, 
you  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  we  haven’t  put  in  very  sensitive 
installations  such  as  the  one  at  Phou  Pha  Thi  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press  as  a  secret  installation  to  guide  American 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  You  don’t  want  to  leave  us  with  the 
impression  that  the  only  thing  that  our  advisers  were  doing  was 
just  “advising”  and  not  operating  very  sensitive  and  highly  clas¬ 
sified  and  extremely  important  offensive  equipment? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  We  had  that  one,  and  that  one  only,  sir. 

Senator  Kennedy.  But  that  was  a  significant  one,  was  it  not  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes,  it  was. 

Senator  Kennnedy.  And  after  that  was  destroyed,  we  stopped 
the  bombing  of  the  north,  did  we  not,  2  weeks  afterwards? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  I  can’t  remember  the  exact  date,  but  it 
was  in  the  same  time  frame. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  to  suggest  that  the  only  action  or  activity 
of  these  advisers  was  to  sort  of  help  and  assist  these  Meo  tribesmen 
is  not  a  very  complete  or  fair  characterization  of  our  involvement 
there,  is  it? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  No,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  that  is  all  they  have  done  since  they  have  been  there.  That 
is  their  main  burden. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Let  me  get  back  to  an  earlier  response.  After 
you  find  out  either  that  there  are  or  have  been  accidents  made  either 
in  friendly  or  unfriendly  territory  in  which  villages  have  been 
bombed,  you  say  there  is  an  investigation  made  by  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  Could  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  kind  of  action  is  taken 
against  fliers  who  bomb  villages? 

Mr.  Doolin.  When  a  mistake  has  been  made,  Senator,  action  is 
taken  against  the  person - 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  sort  of  action?  Have  there  been  any 
over  the  period,  say,  of  the  last  5  or  6  years?  There  must  have  been 
a  number  of  mistakes  which  even  the  Defense  Department  will 
agree  to  and  what  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  in  regard  to  the 
individuals  that  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  Doolin.  If  there  were  a  mistake,  the  investigation  establishes 

whether  there  was  a  mistake  and  as  the  Ambassador  indicated  the 

number  of  these  incidents  that  have  been  checked  out  and  established 

as  errors  have  been  remarkably  small.  I  don’t  know  what  action  was 

•/ 

taken  specifically  against  the  pilots  of  the - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  I  suppose  what  I’m  asking  is  if  a  pilot 
knows  that  if  he  makes  a  mistake  and  something  will  happen  to 
him — say,  if  he  is  going  to  be  grounded — he  is  going  to  be  a  lot 
more  careful,  isn’t  he,  where  he  drops  his  ordinance.  I  suppose  that’s 
a  reasonable  kind  of  assumption  to  make  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
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nothing  will  be  done  about  mistakes,  I  suppose  he  will  know  that 
as  well.  What  I’m  trying  to  find  out  is  that,  granted  there  have 
been  a  number  of  mistakes  which  we  have  all  read  about,  but  just 
what  is  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Doolin.  Well,  I  would  think  in  the  few  number  of  mistakes 
that  have  been  identified  here  today  would  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Defense  would  have  of  them. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That’s  what  I’m  asking,  what  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  could  find  out  for  you,  Senator,  but  I  say  again  by 
the  nature  of  the  small  number  of  incidents - 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  just  take  the  worst  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  and  tell  me  what  happened  to  the  pilot;  was  he  grounded? 
was  he  court-martialed  ? 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  can  say,  Senator,  that  I  know  there  have  been 
some  court-martials  and  I  might  also  say  that  some  of  the  nasty 
cables  that  came  to  me  is  a  deterrent  to  commands  to  make  sure 
that  their  people  are  correct. 

Senator  Kennedy.  If  you  could  give  to  us,  at  least,  some  survey 
as  to  the  accidents  that  have  happened  and  any  action  that  has 
been  taken  against  the  pilot,  if  any,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  it  would 
be  of  some  interest. 

Mr.  Doolin.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  that.  I  would  add  one  thing 
on  this  point;  that  some  of  the  incidents  that  have  happened  and 
have  been  established  to  have  been  on  the  basis  of  a  mechanical 
failure,  a  hung  bomb,  in  other  words  in  which  each  error  was  a 
mechanical  one  and  not  a  human  one. 

Senator  Kennedy.  You  have  outlined  in  some  detail  Mr.  Sullivan, 
your  review  of  bombing  targets.  Of  course,  since  you  left  the  bomb¬ 
ing  has  increased  dramatically,  has  it  not  ? 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kennedy.  So  now  we  apparently  have  up  to  700  bombing 
sorties  a  day  over  Laos,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  full¬ 
time  job  for  any  American  Ambassador  to  review  in  detail  all  the 
sorties  that  take  place. 

I  wonder  how  an  Ambassador  has  much  time  for  anything  else 
if  he  is  giving  all  of  this  personal  attention  to  the  clearance  of 
bombing  targets  and  then  reviewing  the  next  day  where  they  hit, 
looking  at  the  aerial  photographs,  and  getting  prepared  for  the 
next  day’s  targets.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  full-time  job. 

Ambassador  Sullivan.  It  took  all  my  time. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
appearance. 

As  you  know  we  have  asked  the  GAO  to  review  the  Laotian 
refugee  problem,  also  to  go  into  the  question  of  civilian  war  cas¬ 
ualties.  You  have  been  cooperative  and  helpful  in  the  past  in  terms 
of  the  Vietnam — and  I  think  we  were  able  to  make  some  suggestions 
and  changes  which  were  useful.  As  the  Secretary  has  pointed  out 
in  his  response,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  information  that  we  don’t 
have  yet  and  a  lot  of  information  that  we  may  need.  We’ll  try  and 
work  with  you  and  see  how  we  can  develop  a  more  effective 
program. 

Mr.  O’Connor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify  these  gross 
figures  on  the  chart  that  you  have,  that  your  staff  has.  It,  in  fact, 
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includes  only  one  type  of  refugee  and  there  are  approximately  an¬ 
other  100,000  in  those  figures  constantly  who  largely  depend  on  our 
military  and  we  have  them  on  our  rolls  in  a  more  permanent  nature. 

So,  in  fact,  the  numbers  mentioned  both  in  the  testimony  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  by  the  Secretary  on  the  attachment  and  in  my  state¬ 
ment  reflect  a  total  today  of  roughly  240,000  in  total  and  the  earlier 
total  going  back  1966,  1967  referred  to  and  shown  in  that  chart  as 
30,000  were  in  fact,  including  this  other  category  130,000.  I  wanted 
to  clarify  that. 

(Subsequent  to  the  hearing  Mr.  O’Connor  submitted  the  information 
that  follows:) 

Number  of  Refugees — LAOS 


Date:  Total 

1966: 

August _  147,  500 

1967: 

February _  130,  400 

August _  158,  800 

1968: 

February _  136,  900 

August _  128,  200 

1969: 1 

February _  157,  000 

April _  187,  000 

May _  198,  000 

June _  206,  000 

July _  225,  000 

August _  232,  000 

September _  242,  000 

October-November _  250,  000 

December _  235,  000 

1970: 

January _  204,  000 

February _  204,  000 

March _  204,  000 

April _  246,  000 


i  Figures  for  19G9  and  1970  are  based  on  a  rounded  number  of  100,000  for  those  aided  by  the  Department 
of  Defense- 

Senator  Kennedy.  Yes,  I  understood  that  this  was  fairly  flexible 
and  had  to  be  understood  within  the  context  you  have  outlined 
here.  We  were  using  it  more  in  terms  of  the  pattern  it  represented 
of  refugee  movement;  it  is  my  strong  feeling  that  these  patterns 
are  very  closely  related  to  the  intensity  of  the  fighting  and  the 
increase  in  bombing  activities. 

You  point  out  the  importance  of  XV A  military  activities  in  this 
pattern,  but  we  will  have  to  develop  more  information  to  find  out 
whether  the  facts,  as  developed  by  the  GAO  and  others,  support 
that  view.  But  I  understand  your  interpretation  of  it  and  appreci¬ 
ate  it. 

We  have  heard  here  today  very  different  estimates  of  the  total 
numbers  of  refugees,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  develop  a  means 
and  a  program  by  which  we  can  establish  a  more  accurate  set  of 
figures.  It  wasn’t  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  to  do  that;  however 
I  hope  we  can  in  the  future. 

I  would  hope  that  at  your  earliest  convenience  you  could  give  me 
a  report  on  the  generation  of  refugees  and  civilian  war  casualties  in 
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Cambodia.  It  has  only  been  a  week,  I  know,  but  I’d  appreciate  a 
progress  report  so  we  could  at  least  find  out  about  it. 

I  understand  further  that  there  are  some  four  to  six  hundred 
thousand  ethnic  Vietnamese  refugees  who  are  in  Cambodia  and 
will  have  to  at  some  time  be  repatriated,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
going  to  be  another  problem  in  and  of  itself. 

But  if  you  could  give  us  and  keep  the  committee  informed  as  to 
what’s  happening  as  to  the  generation  of  refugees,  we  will  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen. 

Ambassador,  it  is  nice  to  see  you.  We  appreciate  very  much  your 
appearance  here. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.  the  hearing  in  the  above-entitled 
matter  was  concluded.) 

APPENDIX 

(1.  Letter  and  enclosure  to  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
from  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  March  12,  1970.) 

March  12,  1970. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  of  State ,  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  probably  know,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Refugees  has  had  a  long  standing  interest  in  the  flow  of  refugees 
in  Laos,  and,  as  early  as  1905,  members  of  the  Subcommittee  traveled  to 
Vientiane  for  consultations  with  American  and  local  government  officials. 
Since  then,  the  Subcommittee  had  watched  developments  in  Laos  closely,  but 
has  concentrated  its  Asian  efforts  on  the  more  serious  problem  of  displaced 
persons  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  apparent  escalation  of  military  activities  in  Laos  over  the  past  several 
months,  however,  has  caused  new  concern  on  the  part  of  many  persons  about 
the  plight  of  civilians,  and,  based  on  held  reports  available  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  as  well  as  press  commentary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  human  suffer¬ 
ing  has  vastly  increased  as  a  result  of  this  escalation  and  the  nature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  involvement.  In  light  of  the  current  congressional  and  public  concern  over 
United  States  policy  toward  Laos,  I  feel  it  would  be  helpful  if  definitive  in¬ 
formation  on  war-related  civilian  problems  were  made  available  to  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  at  this  time.  To  help  develop  this  information,  the  subcommittee  staff 
has  compiled  a  number  of  questions,  which  are  enclosed. 

Given  the  urgency  of  public  concern  on  Laos,  I  am  extremely  hopeful,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  a  response  to  these  questions  can  be  anticipated  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  within  the  next  week  to  ten  days,  and  that  appropriate  officials  from 
the  executive  branch  will  be  available  for  additional  consultation  or  formal 
hearings. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration  and  help. 

Sincerely, 


Questions  on  War-Related  Civilian  Problems  in  Laos  Submitted  to  Secretary 
of  State,  William  Rogers,  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Senate 

1.  What  is  the  history  of  refugee  movement  and  civilan  war  casualties  in 
Laos?  What  have  been  the  overall  principal  causes  for  this  flow  of  people 
and  the  occurrance  of  civilian  war  casualties? 

2.  What  is  the  current  number  of  refugees  in  Laos?  What  percentage  of 
this  number  is  attributable  to  the  intensified  military  activities  of  recent  weeks 
and  months?  Are  other  causes  involved?  Where  are  the  refugees  located  today, 
and  from  where  have  they  come?  What  information  has  been  compiled  on  the 
tribal  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  refugees,  their  age  span,  sex,  etc.  What  at¬ 
titudes  do  the  refugees  have  toward  the  Royal  Laotian  Government? 
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3.  To  what  extent  does  the  evacuation  of  civilian  population  groups,  for 
whatever  reason,  contribute  to  the  generation  of  refugees?  What  have  been  the 
number  and  places  of  evacuations  during  the  intensified  military  activities  of 
recent  weeks  and  months?  What  is  the  total  population  involved  in  these 
evacuations?  What  are  the  justifications  and  objectives  for  these  evacuations? 
Who  is  responsible  for  making  the  initial  decision  on  evacuations?  Who  is 
responsible  for  implementing  the  evacuations?  What  are  the  mechanics  of 
evacuation  ? 

4.  Are  search  and  destroy.  “H  &  I”  fire,  free  fire  zones,  clear  and  sweep,  and 
similar  concepts  and  tactics — all  of  which  are  associated  with  the  history  of 
allied  military  activities  in  South  Vietnam — also  used  in  Laos?  Who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  implementing  these  concepts  and  tactics?  What  role  is  played 
by  American  personnel?  To  what  extent  does  the  application  of  these  concepts 
and  tactics  in  Laos  contribute  to  the  generation  of  refugees  and  the  occurrance 
of  civilian  war  casualties? 

5.  What  policy  guidelines  and  practical  instructions,  on  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  civilian  population,  govern  the  military  activities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  other  personnel  in  Laos?  Have  these  guidelines  and  instructions  been 
implemented  satisfactorily  ? 

6.  Describe  the  organization,  content  and  objectives  of  the  Laotian  refugee 
program.  What  are  the  responsibilities,  functions,  number  and  location  of 
American  government  personnel  involved  in  the  program?  Which  United  States 
government  agencies  or  offices  do  they  represent.  Which  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  agency  or  office  bears  the  overall  responsibility  for  American  involve¬ 
ment.  in  the  refugee  and  related  programs,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washing¬ 
ton? 

7.  Assess  the  attitudes  and  capabilities  of  the  Royal  Laotian  government 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  civilian  population. 

8.  Describe  the  role  and  contribution  of  private  voluntary  agencies  and  other 
private  organizations  in  the  refugee  and  related  programs?  What  are  the  names 
of  these  private  agencies  and  organizations?  What  is  the  number  and  location 
of  their  personnel?  What  is  their  relationship  to  the  United  States  mission  in 
Laos  and  our  government  generally  and  to  the  Royal  Laotian  Government? 

9.  What  is  the  current  situation  relating  to  civilian  war  casualties?  What 
provision  is  made  for  their  treatment  and  care? 

10.  Defined  in  fiscal  years,  what  is  the  total  United  States  contribution 
in  funds  and  kind,  to  the  refugee  and  related  programs  since  the  beginning  of 
American  involvement  in  Laos?  What  is  the  statutory  base  for  these  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  to  which  governmental  agencies  and  offices  have  they  been  ap¬ 
propriated?  What  is  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971?  What  difficulties 
and  problems  currently  exist  to  impede  program  objectives? 


(2.  Letter  and  enclosure  to  Senator  Kennedy  from  Acting  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  H.  G.  Torbert, 
Jr.,  April  13, 1970.) 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C., 

April  13,1970. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Chairman .  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
March  12,  1970,  I  am  enclosing  answers  to  your  Subcommittee’s  questions  on 
war-related  civilian  problems  in  Laos. 

We  share  your  great  concern  about  the  increase  of  military  activities  in  Laos 
over  the  past  several  months,  and  about  the  plight  of  civilians  who  lived  or 
who  now  live  in  areas  which  are  the  scene  of  active  hostilities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  human  suffering  has  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  these  activ¬ 
ities.  We  view  the  extension  and  intensification  of  the  war  as  a  unilateral 
initiative  of  North  Vietnam,  not  only  against  the  neutral  government 
of  Laos,  but  also  against  the  populations,  in  particular,  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country. 

American  assistance  to  Laos,  contrarily,  has  been  carefully  designed  and 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  to  a  minimum  the  distress  inflicted  on  the 
civilian  population.  This  is  true  in  two  senses.  The  rules  for  the  employment  of 
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American  aircraft  are  strict  and  clear  on  the  avoidance  of  civilian  casualties. 
To  those  forced  to  become  refugees,  the  American  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Royal  Lao  Government,  provides  help  in  the  form  of  food,  transpor¬ 
tation,  medical  care,  and  other  assistance. 

The  need  for  a  large  American  role  in  this  efforts  stems  from  certain  basic 
elements  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  situation  of  the  civilian  victims 
of  the  war  in  Laos  is  to  be  understood  and  effectively  aided. 

Laos  is  one  of  the  most  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  world.  This  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  daily  life  of  the  population  in  which  reading  and  writing  are  not 
very  prominent,  productivity  is  low,  transportation  primitive,  savings  meager, 
division  of  labor  slight,  nutrition  elementary,  and  defenses  against  any  major 
change  in  the  environment  very  thin.  Such  changes,  far  beyond  the  control 
of  the  ordinary  people,  include  drought  or  flood,  soil  depletion,  disease,  and 
now,  in  markedly  increasing  degree,  modern  warfare. 

The  members  of  the  population  who  figure  most  heavily  among  the  refu¬ 
gees  are  among  the  least  developed.  The  majority  of  them  are  from  the  hill 
zones  that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  terrain  in  Laos.  They  typically  practice 
shifting  dry  rice  cultivation  rather  than  the  more  stable  and  productive  fixed 
paddy  system  of  the  ethnic  Lao  in  the  Mekong  Valley. 

Although  now,  of  course,  literacy  is  slowly  spreading,  the  grip  of  the  hill 
peoples  on  written  language  is  precarious  to  non-existent.  Their  central  emo¬ 
tional  beliefs  do  not  have  the  organizing  principles  of  a  world  religion  like  the 
Buddhism  of  the  valleys.  Their  highest  form  of  social  organization  has  until 
now  fallen  far  short  of  full  participation  in  the  Lao  nation-state.  At  its  most 
extensive,  social  organization  in  the  hill  areas  consists  of  the  great  clan  lines 
that  make  up  the  dispersed  Meo  tribe,  and  at  its  most  limited,  it  is  the 
small,  often  single-village  communities  of  the  Klia  on  the  Bolovens  Plateau. 

Particularly  in  the  north,  movement  of  villages  from  slope  to  slope,  from 
small  valley  to  the  next  valley  like  it,  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  inhabitants’ 
lives,  in  fact  a  decisive  one,  and  usually  a  limiting  one  on  their  development. 
The  Meo  have  moved  into  Laos  from  similar  mountain  terrain  in  Southern 
China  beginning  only  ninety  years  ago,  with  major  southerly  migration  add¬ 
ing  to  their  population  in  Laos  up  to  as  recently  as  twenty  years  ago.  The 
integrity  and  stability  of  the  hill  people  in  general  lie  in  their  style  of  life 
and  their  society,  more  than  where  they  are  located,  as  long  as  they  are  in 
the  forested  hills.  They  can  be  pushed  collectively  into  a  trek,  or  into  the  status 
of  refugees,  more  easily  than  could  a  sedentary  agricultural  population  or  an 
industrialized  society.  For  twenty  years  there  has  been  war  in  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  hills.  Virtually  the  only  defense  of  these  people  is  to  move.  In  some 
cases  they  have  moved  many  times,  totalling  great  distances. 

For  elaboration  of  the  material  presented  in  answer  to  your  ten  questions, 
or  for  any  further  questions  your  Sub-Committee  may  have,  the  Department 
remains  at  your  disposition.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Peter  Lydon,  a  Country 
Officer  for  Laos,  and  Mr.  Robert  Thompson  of  the  A.  I.  D.  Laos  Desk  to  es¬ 
tablish  informal  contact  with  Mr.  DeHaan  of  your  Sub-Committee  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  liaison  with  the  Sub-Committee  during  its  study  of  this  important 
question. 

Sincerely, 


H.  G.  Torbert,  Jr., 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 


Responses  to  Ten  Questions  on  Civilian  Victims  of  the  War  in  Laos 

(Sections  of  this  statement  have  been  deleted  at  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  on  the  ground  that  such  deletions  are  in  the  interests  of 
national  security. ) 

la.  What  is  the  history  of  the  refugee  movement  and  civilian  war  casualties 
in  Laos? 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  on  Indo-China  in 
1954,  Hill  Tribes  people  began  moving  southward  from  the  northernmost 
provinces  of  Laos :  Phong  Saly,  Houa  Khong,  northern  Luang  Prabang,  and 
Houa  Phan.  The  greater  portion  of  these  refugees  moved  into  Xieng  Khouang 
Province  and  to  the  central  and  southern  areas  of  Luang  Prabang  Province 
The  refugees  then  moving  southward  had  to  depend  for  the  most  part  on 
meager  help  from  relatives  along  the  way,  and  Lao  villages  in  the  areas 
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to  which  they  had  fled.  The  Royal  Lao  Government  (RLG)  provided  what 
it  could — also  from  meager  resources — and  some  U.S.  government-sponsored 
relief  was  provided  through  private  humanitarian  organizations. 

In  1959,  a  predecessor  organization  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (A.I.D. )  opened  a  refugee  office  in  Vientiane  to  assist  the  RLG  to  cope 
with  the  problems  and  human  needs  of  some  40,000  refugees  who  had  tied 
their  homes  by  that  time.  This  began  a  series  of  cooperative  programs  between 
the  two  governments  involving  organization,  development  of  .procedures,  and 
material  assistance  to  displaced  people. 

There  were  large  refugee  movements  in  Laos  in  1961-1982  as  a  result  of 
the  Kong  Le  Coup  and  the  occupation  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  certain  areas 
of  Sam  Neua  Province  by  Neutralist-Pa thet  Lao  forces.  About  70,000  people 
were  displaced  to  hill  areas  south  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  west  and  southwest 
of  Sam  Neua  City. 

With  the  signing  of  the  1962  Geneva  Accords,  a  cease  fire  was  arranged  and 
the  RLG  found  itself  host  to  approximately  125,000  people  who  had  moved 
to  areas  under  RLG  control.  By  this  time,  organization  and  procedures  had 
been  developed  to  provide  relief  and  support  to  refugees.  The  support  provided, 
then  as  now,  considered  of  rice,  salt,  blankets,  mosquito  nets,  cooking  utensils, 
hand  tools,  vegetable  seeds  and  medicines.  Often  such  commodities,  now  as 
then,  must  be  flown  to  some  of  the  refugee  groups,  because  of  the  remoteness 
of  where  they  live,  and  lack  of  security  for  surface  transportation,  where 
such  transportation  is  physically  possible.  Rice  and  salt  continue  to  go  to 
the  refugees  until  they  can  become  self-sufficient.  The  length  of  time  that 
this  takes  depends  on  the  time  of  year  that  the  refugees  moved  from  their 
home  villages.  If  they  are  at  their  new  site  before  the  planting  season  is  over, 
that  is  to  say  about  June  15,  they  will  have  their  own  rice  supply  in  four  or 
five  months,  but  if  they  arrive  much  after  that,  they  will  have  to  be  supplied 
rice  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  level  of  aided  refugees  remained  approximately  static  from  1964  to 
1968  at  about  30,000  people  per  year  receiving  assistance.  In  late  1967  and 
1988  the  number  of  North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  units  in  Laos  began  to 
be  increased,  and  since  then  military  action  in  Laos  has  intensified.  There  has 
been  a  parallel  rise  in  the  displacement  of  people,  in  civilian  casualties,  and 
in  civilian  diseases.  Refugees  in  Laos  currently  number  approximately  204,000 
persons. 

lb.  What  have  been  the  overall  principal  causes  for  this  flow  of  people  and 
the  occurrence  of  civilian  war  casualties? 

Population  movement  in  Laos  is  now  directly  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
exclusively  linked  to  the  war  and  the  movements  of  troops.  When  mass 
civilian  movement  takes  place,  it  expresses  a  desire  of  the  people  to  live  in 
the  enclaves  or  large  areas  controlled  by  the  RLG  where  relief  food  and 
medical  care  are  available,  in  contrast  to  the  semi-famine  known  at  times  in 
the  Communist-controlled  zones,  where  there  is  in  addition  bombing  and  forced 
labor.  Some  of  course,  do  not  move.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  greater  number 
choose  to  move,  rather  than  live  under  the  Communists.  Many  of  these  have 
already  committed  themselves  to  the  government  side  in  the  war  and  fear 
Communist  reprisals,  or  are  involved  in  clan  feuds  that  have  followed  the 
lines  of  the  war,  and  which  give  them  reason  to  fear  strengthened  power 
in  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  Others  fear  the  Lao  and  American  bomb¬ 
ing  of  the  Communist  zones.  Probably  the  most  important  group  of  reasons 
for  fleeing  stems  from  the  poverty  and  harsh  social  organization  of  the 
Communist  “liberated  zones”  in  wartime.  Life  in  these  areas  has  come  to 
consist  of  compulsory  long  distance  porterage  duty,  heavy  rice  taxes  in  the 
face  of  rice  shortages  in  the  villages,  conscription  of  all  able  bodied  men 
for  labor  or  fighting,  separation  of  families,  and  tight  movement  controls 
and  social  surveillance.  For  these  reasons,  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
Sam  Neua,  Xieng  Khouang  and  Luang  Prabang  Provinces  gathered  into  the 
zones  of  protection  around  RLG  military  posts  when  these  dotted  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Laos.  As  these  government  posts  have  been  snuffed  out 
in  the  last  few  years  by  the  NVA,  particularly  since  the  autumn  of  1967, 
those  who  lived  around  them  wanted  to  come  out  to  friendly  territory,  and 
have  generally  done  so. 

In  propaganda  on  the  subject  of  refugees  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (LPF) 
maintains  that  the  government  kidnaps  the  refugees,  and  that  the  refugee 
centers  and  resettlement  areas  are  concentration  camps  and  prisons.  There 
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seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  only  rare  and  isolated  cases  of  coercion,  and  the 
LPF  allegation  that  the  government  is  seizing,  or  capturing  and  transporting 
by  force  the  Communists’  population  base  is  not  true.  It  appears  that  even 
attempts  at  coercion  are  not  the  RLG  practice.  Military  and  civilian  officials, 
directly  and  by  informational  activities  such  as  leaflets,  do  tell  people  that 
they  will  find  food,  medical  care,  and  eventually  land  if  they  migrate,  and 
sometimes  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

The  recent  trend  has  been  for  populations  to  move,  rather  than  to  stay, 
when  the  territory  where  they  live  is  about  to  come  under  N\A/LPLA 
control,  and  this  now  seems  to  be  general  practice.  In  the  circumstances 
which  usually  attend  refugee  moves,  if  the  community  considering  moving 
and  its  civilian  and  military  leaders  are  hesitant  or  in  any  sense  divided,  the 
choice  is  usually  between  coming  out  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  staying  in  to  help  keep  up  some  degree  of  local  armed  resistance  to 
Communist  administration.  Villagers  do  not  normally  wTant  to  stay  and 
simply  live  under  LPF/NVA  control. 

The  Communist  forces  have  been  observed,  considerably  more  frequently 
of  late,  to  take  military  measures  such  as  surrounding  villages  and  leaving 
no  exit,  or  firing  on  refugee  foot  columns,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  people 
from  their  influence. 

In  summary,  the  prospect  of  food,  medical  aid  and  land  on  the  one  hand, 
and  corvee  labor,  hunger  and  bombing  on  the  other,  suffices  to  draw  people 
spontaneously  toward  RLG  territory.  Many  travel  long  distances  unassisted 
on  foot  even  under  hostile  fire  or  sniping,  to  reach  government  protection. 

2a.  What  is  the  current  number  of  refugees  in  Laos? 

( Deleted. ) 

2b.  What  percentage  of  this  number  is  attributable  to  the  intensified 
military  activities  of  recent  weeks  and  months? 

The  refugee  status  is  about  50  percent  of  the  current  people  is  attributable 
to  intensified  fighting  since  February  1,  1970. 

2c.  Are  other  causes  involved? 

In  earlier  periods,  for  example  in  1963  and  1966,  some  displacements 
resulted  from  overcrowded  conditions  and  natural  disasters  such  as  floods, 
but  such  causes  do  not  account  for  any  significant  part  of  the  current  refugees. 

2d.  Where  are  refugees  located  today,  and  from  where  have  they  come? 

As  of  mid-March,  the  approximately  204,000  refugees  being  supported  by 
the  U.S.  programs  in  Laos  were  located  in  the  following  places: 

(1)  45,000 — located  in  the  area  north  and  along  the  western  perimeter  of 
the  Plain  of  Jars  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province  (Bouam  Long,  Ban  San  Pha 
Kha,  Phu  Cum,  Muong  Soui,  Xieng  Dat  complex).  These  refugees  came 
from  (a)  areas  northeast  of  the  Plain  of  Jars,  (b)  Ban  Ban  area,  (c) 
Na  Khang/Houa  Muong,  (d)  the  northwestern  sector  of  the  Plain  of  Jars, 
and  (e)  from  the  border  area  between  southern  Houa  Phan  and  Xieng 
Khouang  Provinces. 

(2)  78,000 — located  in  the  Sam  Thong/Long  Tieng  complex  and  south  of  it. 
These  people  came  from  northeastern  Luang  Prabang  Province  (Houei  Tong 
Kho,  Phou  Saly,  Houie  Thong),  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  Sam  Neua  Province. 
They  are  now  dispersing,  along  with  other  population  newly  taking  flight, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  towns  of  Sam  Thong  and  Long  Tieng, 
which  are  under  Communist  attack. 

(3)  20,000 — located  in  Nam  Thouei  in  Houa  Khong  Province.  These  people 
have  come  mostly  from  the  Muong  Sing/Nam  Tha  area  near  the  China  border 
in  northern  Houa  Khong. 

(4)  5,000 — located  in  Luang  Prabang.  They  have  come  from  Nam  Bac  in 
northern  Luang  Prabang,  and  southern  Phong  Saly  Province. 

(5)  2,000 — located  in  the  Nam  Tan/Nam  Phuy  area,  Central  Savaboury 
Province.  They  are  from  Xieng  Khouang,  and  Muong  Sai  and  Muong  Houn  in 
Luang  Prabang  Province. 

(6)  16,000 — located  in  the  Vientiane  Plain  (Ban  Keun,  Ban  Thalat.  Tha- 
deua).  They  were  evacuated  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  early  February. 

(7)  28,000 — located  in  Paksane  Town,  Borikhane  Province.  They  are  from 
the  Ban  Done,  San  Sok,  Muong  Moc  areas  to  the  north  and  east  of  Paksane. 

(8)  2,500 — located  near  Savannakhet  and  Thakhek  towns.  These  people  are 
from  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area. 

(9)  3.500  located  near  Pakse.  They  are  from  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area. 
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(10)  1,000 — located  in  Sara  vane  town  which  is  a  relatively  safe  haven,  but 
is  completely  surrounded  by  Communist  controlled  territory.  They  are  from 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sara  vane. 

(11)  3,000 — Attopeu.  From  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  area.  Like  Sara  vane,  this 
provincial  capital  is  completely  surrounded  by  hostile  territory. 

2e.  What  information  has  been  compiled  on  tribal  and  ethnic  composition 
of  the  refugees,  their  age  span,  sex,  etc.  ? 

Not  a  great  deal  of  information  has  been  compiled  on  this  subject.  Up  to 
last  year  most  of  the  refugee  groups  were  made  up  of  the  members  of  numer- 
our  minority  tribes  in  Laos,  e.g.  Meo,  Lao  Theung,  Khamu,  Yao,  Lave,  and 
Souie.  Recently  both  lowland  and  upland  ethnic  Lao  groups  have  been  forced 
from  their  homes  along  with  the  tribespeople.  The  present  refugee  population 
is  composed  of  about  40  per  cent  Meo,  30  percent  Lao  Theung,  20  percent  Lao, 
and  10  percent  other  persons.  The  groups  consist  mainly  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children  ten  years  and  under,  with  a  marked  scarcity  of  military  age 
men.  This  is  the  normal  distribution  pattern  for  refugees  in  Laos. 

2f.  What  attitudes  do  the  refugees  have  toward  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment? 

The  present  attitude  of  refugees  toward  the  RLG  varies  appreciably  between 
the  major  ethnic  groups,  that  is  to  say  between  the  Hill  Tribes  and  the  Lao. 

(1)  Hill  Tribes:  During  the  early  1950’s  and  1960’s,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
resentment  toward  the  government.  This  attitude  stemmed  from  the  ethno¬ 
centric  feelings  characteristic  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  few  tribal  groups  had  representation  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  were  practically  no  Hill  Tribes  people  employed  as  civil  servants 
by  the  government.  Today  there  are  civil  servants  from  several  minority  groups, 
and  animosity  has  diminished.  The  Lao  officials  have  made  a  decided  effort  to 
understand  the  Hill  Tribes  People,  and  have  been  successful  in  improving 
mutual  relations. 

(2)  Deleted. 

Among  the  refugees  in  general,  there  is  an  attitude  that  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  in  Vientiane  is  far  removed  from  pleas  for  assistance  and  protection,  but 
that  the  local  RLG  officials  are  responsive.  The  basic  reason  for  this  contrast 
is  the  lack  of  effective  communication  or  transport  links  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  capital  and  government  at  the  village  level. 

3a.  To  what  extent  does  the  evacuation  of  civilian  population  groups,  for 
whatever  reason,  contribute  to  the  generation  of  refugees? 

In  this  paper,  no  difference  exists  between  the  terms  evacuee  and  refugee. 
All  persons  who  leave  their  homes  because  of  NVA/LPLA  pressures  and  move, 
with  or  without  government  assistance,  to  areas  where  they  can  receive  needed 
government  aid,  are  considered  refugees.  The  kind  and  amount  of  aid  provided 
to  refugees  does  not  depend  on  how  or  why  they  moved  from  insecure  areas, 
but  rather  on  their  needs. 

3b.  What  have  been  the  number  and  places  of  evacuation  during  the  in¬ 
tensified  military  activities  of  recent  weeks  and  months? 

3c.  What  is  the  total  population  involved  in  these  evacuations? 

Two  major  evacuations,  both  attributable  to  intensified  military  activities, 
have  been  completed  so  far  in  1970.  A  third  major  movement  is  currently  going 
on.  The  first  occurred  between  January  5-14  when  increasing  enemy  pressure, 
including  interdiction  of  their  land  routes  south,  necessitated  air  evacuation  of 
8,115  refugees  from  the  vicinity  of  Houei  Tong  Kho  in  southwestern  Sam  Neua 
Province  principally  to  the  area  the  Nam  Ngum  Dan  (7,715  persons),  now 
under  construction  in  Vientiane  Province. 

The  second  evacuation  occurred  between  February  5-10,  when  the  imminence 
of  enemy  offensive  action  necessitated  air  evacuation  of  13,840  refugees  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars  to  an  area  in  the  Vientiane  Plain  between  Ban  Keun  and 
Vientiane  City. 

The  third  movement,  involving  possibly  up  to  80,000  people,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  already  are  in  refugee  status,  is  going  on  in  the  withdrawal 
of  parts  of  the  civilian  population  from  Sam  Thong  and  Long  Tieng,  two  major 
Xieng  Khouang  sites  now  in  an  area  of  active  fighting. 

3d.  What  are  the  justifications  for  making  the  initial  decision  on  evacuation? 

(Deleted.) 

3e.  Who  is  responsible  for  making  the  initial  decision  on  evacuation  ? 

3f.  Who  is  responsible  for  implementing  the  evacuations? 
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When  some  or  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality  decide  they  wish  to  move, 
there  are  basically  three  levels  of  decision  making  in  the  conduct  of  evacua¬ 
tions,  depending  on  (1)  magnitude,  (2)  immediate  cause,  and  (3)  time.  When 
danger  from  enemy  action  is  sufficiently  imminent,  a  decision  is  made  on  the 
spot  by  the  lowest  echelon  of  leadership  (for  example,  local  military  com¬ 
manders,  and  village  or  canton  civil  chiefs),  and  people  begin  to  move,  usually 
in  numbers  no  greater  than  300-1,000.  Where  numbers  are  somewhat  larger, 
generally  from  1,000  to  5,000  decisions  are  taken  by  the  provincial  governor, 
and  the  military  commander  of  one  of  the  five  military  regions  in  Laos.  The 
greatest  bulk  of  refugee  movements  fall  into  this  category.  Central  government 
officials  in  Vientiane  are  normally  not  directly  involved  in  making  these  de¬ 
cisions  because  of  the  time  distance  factors,  but  are  kept  informed  by  pro¬ 
vincial  governors.  In  the  case  of  large  movements  where  impending  danger 
from  military  actions  can  be  anticipated  sufficiently  in  advance,  the  decision  is 
made  at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  In  the  case  of  the  movement  in 
February  of  refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  to  Vientiane,  for  example,  the 
decision  was  made  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Thus,  Americans  do  not  make  decisions  to  evacuate  or  move  refugees.  The 
American  decision  to  assist  in  refugee  movements,  when  requested  by  the  RLG 
as  described  above,  is  made  (1)  by  one  of  the  five  USAID  Area  Coordinators,  in 
the  case  of  minor  movements,  or  (2)  by  the  Ambassador  with  the  advice  of  his 
country  team,  in  the  case  of  major  movements.  For  the  Plain  of  Jars  refugees, 
the  request  for  assistance  was  made  in  writing  to  the  USAID  Director  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Social  Welfare,  and  the  decision  for  the  U.S.  to  give 
such  assistance  wyas  made  by  the  Ambassador  after  consultation  with  the  coun¬ 
try  team. 

American  assistance  in  evacuation,  when  agreed  upon,  normally  means  air¬ 
lifting  by  one  of  the  contract  air  companies,  and  liaison  help  beween  air¬ 
crews,  local  authorities  and  the  refugees  which  is  provided  by  the  USAID 
Refugee  Relief  Branch  officers,  who  in  general  speak  Lao. 

3g.  What  are  the  mechanics  of  evacuation? 

If  an  area  must  be  evacuated  by  air,  and  there  remains  sufficient  time,  pro¬ 
vincial  officials  assisted  by  USAID  assemble  the  evacuees  by  canton  or  vil¬ 
lage  to  await  aircraft..  When  the  refugees  disembark  at  their  relocation  site,  a 
census  is  taken  which  forms  the  basis  for  necessary  assistance,  such  as  rice, 
medical  attention,  inoculations,  blankets,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Evacuations 
by  foot  are  usually  carried  out  through  the  village  leaders  and  the  local  mili¬ 
tary  commanders.  If  the  destination  point  is  several  days  walk,  the  refugees  are 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  men  of  their  community  who  are  members  of 
local  army  units.  Rice  drops  are  made  to  the  evacuees  along  their  route  of 
march.  In  emergency  evacuations,  local  military  commanders  call  for  immediate 
help  and  any  aircraft  (RLG,  USAID,  USAF)  that  can  be  made  available  is 
used. 

4a.  Are  search  and  destroy,  “H  &  I”  fire,  free  fire  zones,  clear  and 
sweep,  and  similar  concepts  and  tactics — all  of  which  are  associated  with  the 
history  of  allied  military  activities  in  South  Vietnam — also  used  in  Laos? 

4b.  Who  is  responsible  for  implementing  these  concepts  and  tactics? 

4c.  What  role  is  played  by  American  Personnel  ? 

The  war  in  Laos  is  vastly  different  from  the  one  in  Vietnam  and  it  can  be 
misleading  to  draw  parallels  between  them,  except  for  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  heavily  engaged  in  both. 

ROYAL  LAO  GOVERNMENT  MILITARY  ACTIONS  AND  CONTROLS 
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The  NVA/LPLA  of  course  value  the  presence  of  Lao  civilians  both  as  a 
manpower  source,  and  possibly  as  a  shield  from  attack.  In  spite  of  the  most 
careful  planning  by  the  RLG,  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  occasions  civilians  are 
killed  by  both  sides  when  combat  is  engaged  in  areas  where  civilians  are  lo¬ 
cated.  In  most  cases  refugees  have  anticipated  the  battles  and  have  moved  out 
before  they  actually  occurred.  This  most  recently  happened  when  civilians  moved 
out  of  San  Thong  and  Long  Tieng. 

The  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  aircraft,  by  their  very  nature,  are  used  only  against 
known  or  presumed  enemy  positions  and/or  in  support  of  Royal  Lao  Forces  in 
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combat.  The  dispersion  of  RLAF  aircraft  throughout  Laos  and  the  relatively 
limited  ordnance  they  can  carry  mean  that  their  use  is  carefully  husbanded. 
They  are  never  committed  to  “area”  bombing  but  only  to  what  appear  to  be 
significant  enemy  positions.  Civilians  become  involved  when  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  forcibly  detain  villagers  in  an  area  to  provide  them  with  a 
shield  and  logistic  support.  RLAF  strike  policies  are  not  controlled  by  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACTIONS  AND  CONTROLS 

( Deleted. ) 

U.S.  airstrikes  in  Laos  are  divided  into  two  categories.  One  is  the  inter¬ 
diction  effort  carried  on  in  the  Lao  panhandle  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
At  their  inception,  these  airstrikes  did  produce  refugees  but  the  rugged  moun¬ 
tainous  area  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  (and  for  that  matter  much  of  North 
Laos)  has  always  been  sparsely  populated. 
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4d.  To  what  extent  does  the  application  of  these  concepts  and  tactics  in  Laos 
contribute  to  the  generation  of  refugees  and  the  occurrence  of  civilian  war 
casualties? 

Studies  of  refugee  attitudes  undertaken  by  the  RLG  and  USAID  have 
shown  that  no  single  reason  operated  to  cause  a  Lao,  of  whatever  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  to  leave  his  place  of  habitual  residence  and  move  elsewhere,  and  it 
has  not  proven  possible  to  categorize  refugees  or  casualties  as  having  been 
created  by  any  specific  technique  of  battle.  Most  of  the  reasons  for  move¬ 
ment  are  directly  attributable  to  the  war  and  to  the  fact  that  certain  areas  of 
Laos  have  been  fough  over  scores  of  times  and  have  changed  hands  literally 
twice  a  year  since  1964. 

Most  Lao  wish  to  get  to  a  place  where  they  can  raise  their  rice  with  some 
assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  harvest  it.  This  assurance  cannot  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  areas  where  battles  are  raging.  It  cannot  be  assured  when  rice  sun- 
plies  are  subject  to  requisitioning  by  North  Vietnamese  and  LPLA  forces.  It 
cannot  be  assured  when  the  Lao  peasant  himself  is  subjected  to  periods  of 
forced  labor  by  NVA/LPLA.  It  cannot  be  assured  when  civilians  are  being 
subjected  to  bombing  or  shelling  from  either  side.  Most  Lao  civilians  learn 
very  quickly  that  bombing  necessarily  follows  the  North  Vietnamese.  But  they 
also  know  that  life  under  the  NVN  is  difficult  in  any  event.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  Lao  move  to  government  areas  to  avoid  the  Vietnamese. 

5a.  What  policy  guidelines  and  practical  instructions,  on  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  civilian  population,  govern  the  military  activities  of  American 
and  other  personnel  in  Laos? 

5b.  Have  the  guidelines  and  instructions  been  implemented  satisfactorily? 

Instructions  have  been  issued  to  American  personnel  in  Laos  in  their  liaison 
with  RLG  military  and  other  officials  to  attempt  to  insure  that  RLG  forces 
exercise  every  precaution  to  protect  the  civilian  population.  The  same  is  true  of 
air  activities.  These  guidelines  are  being  followed. 
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A  Forces  Arrnees  Royales  (FAR)  civic  action  programs  exists  and  is  being 
intensified  but  its  effectiveness  varies  from  region  to  region  depending  on  the 
interest  shown  by  the  local  commander.  In  areas  where  it  is  pursued  seriously, 
benefit  does  derive  from  medical  treatment  and  other  assistance  provided  by 
FAR  teams. 

6a.  Describe  the  organization,  content  and  objectives  of  the  Laotian  Refugee 
Program. 

6b.  What  are  the  responsibilities,  functions,  number  and  location  of 
American  government  personnel  involved  in  the  program? 

6c.  Which  United  States  Government  agencies  and  offices  do  they  represent? 

6d.  Which  United  States  Government  agency  or  office  bears  the  overall  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  American  involvement  in  the  refugee  and  related  programs, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington? 

The  refugee  relief  program  is  administered  under  the  terms  of  a  Project 
Agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the  RLG.  This  agreement  provides  that  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  (e.g.,  food,  clothing,  medicine,  seeds,  tools)  will  be 
furnished  to  persons  unrooted  by  the  war  and  temporarily  unable  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  assists  them  in  relocating  to  areas  where  they  can  become 
self-supporting. 
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While  this  is  a  joint  program,  the  U.  S.  has  assured  virtually  all  operational 
and  funding  responsibility  for  it.  The  RLG  lacks  trained  personnel  to  operate 
such  a  program  and  simply  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
a  wartime  refugee  situation.  With  the  exception  of  some  local  personnel  costs, 
the  RLG  contribution  consists  mainly  of  land  grants  and  labor. 

The  RLG  refugee  activities  are  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  whose  field  staff  includes  one  northern  representative  located  in  Luang 
Prabang,  one  southern  representative  located  in  Pakse,  and  a  lower  level  rep¬ 
resentative  named  for  each  province.  These  officials  generally  cooperate  well 
with  each  other  and  with  their  counterpart  U.S.  representatives. 

The  A.I.D.  bears  overall  responsibility  for  American  relief  to  the  refugees  and 
related  programs,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington.  USAID,  the  A.  I.  D. 
Mission  in  Laos,  operates  and  administers  the  American  component  of  the 
refugee  assistance  program  with  a  staff  of  thirteen  Americans,  nine  of  whom 
are  stationed  in  the  field.  The  responsibilities  and  functions  of  this  staff  in¬ 
clude  :  liaison  with  RLG  refugee,  administrative  and  military  officials,  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  U.S.  relief  activities  in  their  areas  of  responsibility;  requisi¬ 
tion  and  purchase  of  supplies ;  reception  and  distribution  of  food  and  other 
commodities ;  scheduling  of  air  drops  of  food  and  supplies ;  and  reporting  of 
refugee  movements. 

Other  USAID  personnel  such  as  Area  Coordinators  and  Community  De¬ 
velopment  workers  on  occasion  also  contribute  to  the  refugee  effort  although 
this  is  not  their  primary  responsibility. 

7.  Assess  the  attitudes  and  capabilities  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  civilian  population. 

The  capacity  of  the  RLG  to  protect  and  care  for  its  civilian  population  with¬ 
out  outside  aid  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  country’s  underdevelopment. 
By  itself,  the  RLG  would  have  almost  no  resources  to  deal  with  problems 
as  large  as  those  generated  by  a  modern  war  of  the  present  scale  on  its  terri¬ 
tory.  The  government’s  personnel,  in  such  a  case,  like  all  its  funds  and  equip¬ 
ment  would  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  population  of  perhaps  two  million 
persons  in  the  RLG  zone,  probably  75%  illiterate  and  with  a  per  capita  income 
of  about  70  dollars. 
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Regular  officers  of  the  Lao  local  administration  system  (the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior),  or  the  Army  often  have  been  the  greatest  help  to  refugees.  They 
have  key  power  of  decision  in  many  cases.  (See  3e  and  f  above.)  The  Governor 
of  Xieng  Ivhouang  Province,  who  is  also  the  traditional  prince  of  his  area,  has 
exercised  his  functions  with  particular  energy  and  distinction  toward  a 
population  which  has  contained  a  high  percentage  of  refugees.  Many  of  the 
lower  echelon,  popularly  selected  RLG  leaders,  that  is  to  say,  the  village  head¬ 
men  and  the  canton  chiefs,  have  become  refugees  themselves,  but  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  exercise  leadership  have  kept  their  villages  organized  while  in  move¬ 
ment  and  relocation,  and  thus  made  a  major  contribution  to  all  concerned. 
A  refugee  officer  of  long  experience  recently  made  the  comment  that  he  was 
continually  amazed  and  impressed  by  the  degree  of  social  organization  and  co¬ 
herence  which  the  Lao  government  and  people  in  Xieng  Khouang  Province  have 
maintained  through  years  of  war  chaos  and  movements  of  refugees  involving  a 
great  proportion  of  the  province’s  total  population. 

Certain  prominent  Lao  political  figures,  particularly  from  the  northeast,  have 
conducted  private  refugee  aid  efforts.  Although  there  may  have  been  political 
motives  in  these  cases,  such  actions  were  constructive  and  showed  genuine 
concern.  In  Vientiane,  an  unofficial  public  Lao  committee  to  help  refugees  and 
victims  of  the  war  has  for  several  years  raised  funds  for  refugees  and  casual¬ 
ties  by  seeking  donations  of  money  and  goods,  and  through  social  activities  but 
this  has  not  resulted  in  a  major  source  of  needed  financial  resources  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

The  problem  of  protecting  the  civilian  population  from  terrorism  in  Laos 
lias  fortunately  never  approached  the  intensity  of  this  problem  in  South 
Vietnam.  Although  there  are  kidnappings,  killings  of  local  government  officials, 
and  ambushes  along  the  route  structure,  the  Lao  in  rural  areas  even  under 
only  nominal  RLG  control  feel  relatively  secure  and  have  been  able  to  count 
on  whatever  government  forces  may  be  in  the  area  to  react  to  terrorists  or 
larger  raids. 
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8a.  Describe  the  role  and  contribution  of  private  voluntary  agencies  and 
other  private  organizations  in  the  refugee  and  related  programs? 

Voluntary  agencies  and  other  private  international  organizations  have  been 
accredited  for  many  years  in  Laos  and  are  assisting  the  refugee  cause.  They 
contribute  welfare,  educational,  food  and  medical  assistance  to  refugees. 

8b.  What  are  the  names  of  these  private  agencies  and  organizations? 

The  following  agencies  are  accredited  to  the  RLG :  the  Catholic  Relief  Serv¬ 
ice  (CRSO,  the  Asian  Christian  Service  (ACS),  World  Vision  (WV),  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  (SDA),  the  Asia  Foundation,  and  the  Oxford  Family  Group 
(OXFAM).  Also  working  in  Laos  are  two  missionary  groups  of  long  stand¬ 
ing:  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (Protestant),  and  the  Oblate 
Mission  (Catholic).  (Members  of  the  International  Voluntary  Services,  an 
organization  under  contract  to  A.  I.  D.  in  Laos,  have  participated  in  refugee 
work. ) 

8c.  What  is  the  number  and  location  of  their  personnel? 

All  the  above  agencies  are  based  in  Vientiane  but  have  some  assigned  field 
personnel.  Their  total  non-local  personnel  are :  CRS,  four ;  ACS,  nine,  WV, 
two ;  SDA,  none  as  yet ;  Asia  Foundation,  one ;  OXFAM,  one  ex-officio. 

8d.  What  is  their  relationship  to  the  United  States  mission  in  Laos  and  our 
government  generally,  and  to  the  Royal  Laotian  Government? 

There  is  only  one  agency  directly  connected  to  the  U.  S.  Mission — the  Cath¬ 
olic  Relief  Service,  in  its  capacity  as  U.  S.  agent  for  Food  For  Peace  (PL  480) 
programs.  This  organization  and  each  of  the  others  has  made  its  own  working 
arrangements  with  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

9a.  What  is  the  current  situation  relating  to  civilian  war  casualties? 

Serious  and  getting  worse,  although  we  do  not  have  meaningful  figures.  The 
number  of  civilian  casualties  (killed,  missing,  wounded)  is  unknown,  as  Laos 
has  never  been  able  to  develop  an  operating  reporting  system.  Canton  and 
district  records  of  families  which  have  been  displaced  are  sent  to  the  offices  of 
the  provincial  administration  and  may  or  may  not  be  transmitted  to  the 
central  government.  Hospital  records  wTere  kept  during  the  past  five  years  at 
Sam  Thong,  but  these  are  not  now  available,  due  to  the  rapid  evacuation  of 
this  site  on  March  17.  As  a  very  rough  indication  of  the  volume  of  casualties, 
partial  statistics  covering  the  calendar  year  of  1969  for  civilians  treated  in 
USAID-supported  facilities  throughout  Laos  show  1,864  hospital  admissions 
and  1,810  treatments  in  dispensaries  or  by  combat  medics.  These  figures  are  for 
all  treatments  and  not  limited  to  war-related  wounds  or  illnesses. 

They  do  not  include  treatments  given  in  over  125  field-type  dispensaries  for 
minor  wounds  and  illness,  nor  civilians  treated  in  RLG  facilities  not  run 
in  association  with  USAID.  The  totals  of  such  cases  would  amount  to  many 
more  thousands  of  treatments  and  admissions.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the  in¬ 
creased  mortality  and  illness  in  the  civilian  population  which  has  resulted 
from  displacement  and  compaction  of  people  fleeing  the  contested  areas.  Malnu¬ 
trition  and  various  diseases  are  widespread. 

9b.  What  provision  is  made  for  their  treatment  and  care? 

USAID  and  the  RLG  have  developed  since  1963,  the  Village  Health  Program 
to  provide  medical  support  to  paramilitary  personnel  and  their  dependents,  and 
refugees  generated  by  military  action.  Personnel  in  this  program  are  drawn 
from  indigenous  peoples,  most  of  whom  have  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write 
Lao  before  entry  into  the  training  programs.  Presently  there  are  now  125  med¬ 
ical  facilities  of  varying  degree  of  sophistication  in  support  of  the  civilian  and 
military  population  in  the  contested  areas.  Both  civilians  and  military  are 
treated  within  the  same  system  for  maximum  utilization  of  scarce  medical 
personnel.  Presently  patients  flow  from  outlying  dispensaries  and  from  front¬ 
line  RLG  combat  medics  to  receiving  stations  manned  by  more  qualified 
medical  auxiliaries  who  refer  those  cases  outside  their  competence  to  base 
hospitals  manned  with  the  most  qualified  medical  personnel  available:  Lao 
doctors,  both  military  and  civil  and  American  (USAID)  medical  advisors. 

10a.  Defined  in  fiscal  years,  what  is  the  total  United  States  contribution  in 
funds  and  kind  to  the  refugee  and  related  programs  since  the  beginning  of 
American  involvement  in  Laos? 

10b.  What  is  the  statutory  base  for  these  contributions,  and  to  which 
governmental  agencies  and  offices  have  they  been  appropriated? 
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The  U.S.  contribution  in  economic  assistance  funds  to  the  refugee  relief  project 
through  Fiscal  Year  1970  is  $29.1  million.  This  breaks  down  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year: 

1970 _ 

1969 _ 

1968 _ 

1967 _ 

1966 _ 

1965 _ 

1964 _ 

1963 _ 

1962 _ 

1955-1961 


Obligation 
( thousands ) 

i  $3,  436 
2  2,  117 

3,  433 

4,  315 
4,  112 
4,  550 
2,  277 
2,  367 
1,  793 

700 


Total _  29>  100 

t  Estimate  only.  A  substantial  increase  may  be  required  due  to  recent  military  actions. 

2  Includes  $545,000  contingency  funds  (CF),  statutory  authority  for  which  is  in  section  451(a),  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 


This  funding,  with  the  exception  indicated  for  FY  1969,  is  exclusively  from 
Supporting  Assistance  (SA)  funds,  statutory  authority  for  which  is  in 
Sections  401  and  402,  Foreign  Assistance  act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Both  the 
CF  and  SA  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  A.I.D. 

The  foregoing  figures  does  not  include  air  support  costs.  A  substantial  portion 
of  the  USAID  air  support  program  in  Laos  is  attributable  to  such  refugee  needs 
as  air  drops  of  foodstuffs,  transport  of  emergency  medical  and  housing  supplies 
and  other  materials,  and  evacuation.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  a 
precise  dollar  amount  of  these  costs  to  refugee  relief,  we  estimate  that  from 
fiscal  years  1962-1970  about  $29  million — approximately  60%  of  the  total 
USAID  air  support  costs  in  this  period — have  supported  the  refugee  program. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  CF  in  the  early  years,  this  is  all  from 
SA  funds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  contribution,  the  USAID  Public  Health  De¬ 
velopment  project,  which  provides  for  medical  training  of  selected  persons 
and  for  medical  treatment  of  persons  on  a  countrywide  basis,  also  contributes 
to  refugee  relief.  Again,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  precise  dollar  amount 
of  the  Public  Health  Project  funds  attributable  to  refugee  relief,  but  wTe  esti¬ 
mate  that  about  50%  of  the  funding  either  directly  or  indirectly  benefits  refu¬ 
gees.  Obligations  for  this  project  from  fiscal  years  1964-1969  totalled  $13.5  mil¬ 
lion.  Of  this  total  $5.3  million  have  been  Technical  Assistance  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  A.I.D.,  statutory  authority  for  which  is  in  Section  211  and 
212,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended ;  $130,000  have  been  Contin¬ 
gency  Funds,  and  $8.1  million  have  been  Supporting  Assistance  funds. 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  U.S.  in-kind  contribution  to  refugee  relief 
is  in  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  (PL-480),  as  amended.  Commodities  are  provided  through  a  government- 
to-government  program  which  began  in  FY  1967.  This  breaks  down  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year 


Commodity 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

(estimate) 

1971 

(estimate) 

Cornmeal _  _ 

Bulgur  wheat _  _ 

Vegetable  oil _ 

Wheat  soya  blend _ _ _ 

Cotton  cloth _ 

_ millions  of  tons. 

_ millions  of  tons. 

_ millions  of  tons. 

_ millions  of  tons. 

_ meters. 

3.730 
2,  030 
150 

4,500  . 
1,040  . 
200  . 

385,  000 

200,  000 

1,500 

200 

35 

35 

3,  000 
500 
70 
70 

200, 000 

Cost,  including  transportation . . . 

_ thousands. 

.  $1,193 

$1,352 

$112 

$251 

$660 

Before  FY  1967  there 

was  no  direct 

in-kind 

refugee 

relief 

program  on  a 

government-to-government  basis.  However,  most  of  the  PL  480,  Title  II 
commodities  (e.g.  bulgur  wheat,  rolled  wheat,  flour  blended  food  products) 
provided  to  Laos  through  the  Catholic  Relief  Service  (CRS)  since  1957 
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lias  gone  to  refugees.  From  its  inception  in  FY  1957,  through  FY  1970,  this 
CRS  program  has  provided  to  Laos  a  total  of  12,527  metric  tons  of  commodities, 
valued  at  about  $3.5  million. 

10c.  What  is  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971? 

The  proposed  FY  1971  budget  request  for  refugee  relief  is  $3.2  million. 

lOd.  What  difficulties  and  problems  currently  exist  to  impede  program 
objectives? 

The  greatest  difficulty  facing  achievement  of  program  objectives  is  the 
inability  to  forecast  with  precision  the  numbers  of  refugees  and  amount 
of  funds  required  during  any  future  period.  It  is  known  that  refugee  move¬ 
ments  will  follow  any  military  action  initiated  by  either  side.  It  is  possible 
to  predict  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  extent  of  refugee  movements  that 
can  be  expected  from  planned  RLG-initiated  military  actions,  and  the  amount 
of  funds  required  to  care  for  these  refugees.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
predict  Communist-initiated  military  actions  sufficiently  in  advance  for  plan¬ 
ning  purposes.  Hence,  the  Mission  is  constantly  faced  with  events  that  call 
for  urgent  action  and  for  funding  requests  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 


(3.  Selected  press  articles  on  Laos. ) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13,  1968] 

Laotian  Forces  Retake  Posts  Near  Border  of  Vietnam 

GUERRILLAS  AND  ARMY  UNITS  MOVE  INTO  AREAS  SEIZED  BY  PATHET  LAO  IN  SPRING 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

Samthong,  Laos,  Nov.  12 — Anti-Communist  guerrilla  bands  of  mountain 
tribesmen  are  slowly  moving  back  into  the  isolated  outposts  in  northeastern 
Laos  only  a  few  miles  from  the  North  Vietnamese  border  from  which  they 
were  driven  last  spring. 

Informed  sources  report  that  special  guerrilla  units  of  Meo  tribesmen  and 
small  units  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  have  reoccupied  some  posts  10  miles 
from  North  Vietnam.  They  have  also  retaken  ground  about  12  miles  from  the 
city  of  Samneua,  the  headquarters  of  the  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces. 

They  may  not  be  able  to  stay  for  long,  however.  The  dry  season  has 
begun  in  Laos,  which  usually  means  the  renewal  of  attacks  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  stationed  in  Laos,  estimated  at  45,000,  and  their  Pathet 
Lao  allies,  who  number  about  30,000. 

MANY  BECOME  REFUGEES 

Moreover,  the  Communists  showed  an  unusual  determination  last  spring 
to  sweep  the  Government’s  presence  out  of  the  strategically  sensitive  area. 

That  the  Government  presence  has  continued  at  all  is  a  cause  for  wonder. 
It  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  willingness  to  fight  demonstrated  by 
the  350,000  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos. 

The  five-year-old  Laotian  civil  war  has  been  a  long  agony  for  these  sturdy 
mountaineers.  It  has  turned  most  of  the  men  and  many  teen-age  boys 
into  soldiers.  And  it  has  turned  vast  numbers  of  Meos  into  refugees. 

Above  all,  “the  attrition  has  been  terrible,”  a  source  close  to  the  Meos  says. 

Edgar  (Pop)  Buell,  who  directs  refugee  programs  in  northeastern  Laos 
for  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development,  said  that  in 
recent  years  25  per  cent  of  the  Meos  who  had  taken  up  arms  had  been  killed  in 
action  and  that  civilian  casualties  totaled  40,000  men,  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Buell,  an  Indiana  farmer  who  retired  to  come  to  Laos  nine  years  ago 
as  an  ill-paid  member  of  the  International  Voluntary  Service,  a  private  public- 
service  organization,  believes  that  a  fourth  of  the  pro-Government  Meo  guerril¬ 
las  are  below  the  normal  military  age  and  that  a  fourth  are  middle-aged  men. 

Almost  10  years  ago,  Samneua  and  the  northeastern  province  of  Phongsaly 
were  “liberated”  by  the  Pathet  Lao.  But  in  a  reversal  of  the  usual  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  Asian  Communist  revolutionary  forces  find  themselves,  the 
Pathet  Lao  controlled  the  towns  and  few  roads  and  had  relatively  little 
control  of  the  wooded  mountains  occupied  by  the  Meos  and  other  tribes. 
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BEGAN  LEAVING  IN  1962 

Although  some  Meos  had  always  been  in  the  Communist  ranks,  most  of 
them  seemed  to  dislike  the  regimentation  that  a  Communist  regime  seemed 
to  offer.  In  1962  70,000  Meos  voluntarily  left  their  homes  in  the  Plaine  des 
Jarres  area  in  Xiengkhouang  Province  to  avoid  advancing  Communist  forces. 

Also  by  1962,  Special  Forces  teams  of  the  U.S.  Army,  operating  under  a 
cover  of  semi-secrecy,  had  begun  forming  and  training  Meo  strike  forces 
under  the  command  of  a  Meo  officer,  Vangpao,  who  has  since  risen  to  the 
rank  of  three  star  general. 

Over  the  years,  the  tribal  guerrillas  and  some  regular  units  of  ethnic  Laotians 
established  a  vast  complex  of  defended  Meo  villages  and  military  outposts  in 
the  mountains  all  through  Samneua  and  Xiengkhouang  Provinces. 

The  Meos  are  armed  with  U.S. -furnished  carbines  and  rifles  and  automatic 
weapons  brought  in  by  one  of  the  world’s  most  hazardous  airlift  systems. 

Air  America,  a  sort  of  private  civilian  transport  force  chartered  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  uses  helicopters,  short-landing-and-take-off  aircraft  and  old 
C-46’s  and  C-47’s  to  move  supplies  and  drop  rice,  which  the  Meos  are  often 
too  busy  fighting  to  grow. 

An  elaborate  system  of  259  helicopter  pads  and  dirt  air  strips  has  been 
built  over  the  years  right  in  the  heart  of  Communist-held  territory,  in  some 
cases  almost  on  the  border  with  North  Vietnam.  “You  can’t  believe  those  strips  at 
first,  but  you  gradually  learn  to  get  used  to  them,”  a  pilot  said.  Level  ground 
is  so  scarce  that  most  of  the  strips  are  merely  steep  hills  graded  bare. 

More  than  half  the  sites  are  in  Communist  hands,  partly  as  a  result  of  a 
coordinated  North  Vietnamese-Pathet  Lao  offensive  that  this  year  virtually 
swept  the  pro-Government  guerrillas  from  the  area  of  Samneua. 

“The  Meos  took  awful  reverses  up  there  this  spring,”  Mr.  Buell  said. 
He  directed  the  evacuation  of  perhaps  15,000  civilian  refugees  from  the  area 
and  is  still  dropping  rice  to  wandering  bands  awaiting  evacuation. 

MORALE  IMPROVES 

The  Government’s  forces  in  the  area  became  badly  demoralized  when  the 
last  of  General  Vangpao’s  important  outposts  northwest  of  Samneua  fell  on 
March  11. 

American  sources  and  Laotian  officers  in  military  region  II,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Samthong,  say  that  Meo  morale  has  recovered  remarkably  and 
that  sizeable  forces  are  again  operating  in  Samneua. 

Most  Meos  and  other  informed  sources  believe  that  the  Communist  offensive 
last  spring  was  undertaken  mainly  for  diplomatic  reasons.  If  a  new  Laotian 
peace  agreement  is  to  grow  out  of  the  Paris  talks  on  Vietnam,  Hanoi  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  would  probably  like  to  establish  such  full  control  that  the 
reassertion  of  Royal  Laotian  Government  control  of  the  northeast  would  be 
unthinkable  even  after  the  formation  of  a  coalition  government. 

The  Government’s  motives  seem  to  be  similar:  to  try  to  hang  on  to  as 
much  population  and  territory  in  the  area  as  possible  to  facilitate  the  eventual 
dream  of  a  unified  Laos. 

Certainly  the  harassing  activities  of  the  Meo  guerillas  against  North 
Vietnamese  supply  lines  and  Pathet  Lao  installations  are  too  feeble  to  be 
of  much  direct  military  value. 


[From  the  New  Times,  Feb.  1.  1970] 

Mass  Evacuation  Planned  in  Laos 

U.S.  PREPARES  TO  ACT  IF  FOE  ATTACKS  STRATEGIC  PLAIN 

Vientiane,  Laos,  Jan.  31  The  United  States  is  planning  an  evacuation 
of  thousands  of  civilians  in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  next  week  in  the  expectation 
of  a  counteroffensive  by  Communist  forces. 

The  Defense  Ministry  spokesman,  Col.  Thongphanh  Knoksy,  told  newsmen 
that  the  Laotian  military  expected  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao 
forces  to  open  a  major  attack  no  later  than  mid-February. 
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American  officials  and  most  diplomatic  and  military  observers  from  other 
countries  agree  that  an  offensive  is  likely.  They  expect  the  Communist 
forces  to  recapture  the  embattled  region  in  central  Laos,  which  they  lost 
last  summer  after  having  controlled  it  for  more  than  five  years.  The  conquest 
of  the  strategic  -Plains  des  Jarres  was  the  most  notable  victory  by  the 
Royal  Laotian  Government  in  the  many  years  and  military  morale  in  this 
battered  country  still  thrives  on  it. 

10,000  ARE  INVOLVED 

The  evacuation  wfill  involve  10,000  to  15,000  displaced  persons  who  were 
settled  in  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  after  being  evacuated  early  last  summer 
during  fighting  near  Xiengkhounang,  in  the  southeast. 

No  decision  on  this  major  population  move  has  been  made  by  the 
Laotian  Government,  but  the  United  States  is  preparing  air  transport  in 
the  expectation  that  such  a  decision  is  forthcoming. 

The  first  groups  to  be  moved  will  be  a  settlement  of  about  7,000  at  Lat  Sen, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain,  to  a  plain  around  Vientiane,  the  administra¬ 
tive  capital.  Since  their  first  uprooting  less  than  a  year  ago,  the  displaced 
persons  at  Lat  Sen  have  turned  a  temporary  camp  into  the  semblance  of  a 
livable  place,  with  a  temple  under  construction  and  individual  vegetable 
patches. 

Now  they  will  once  more  join  the  homeless  of  a  war,  which,  according 
to  the  Government,  number  600,000,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  population. 
The  fighting,  with  rightist  and  neutralist  troops  on  one  side  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  on  the  other,  broke  out  in  1963  when  a  3-way 
coalition  collapsed. 

The  expected  offensive  is  causing  concern  to  the  Government  of  Premier 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  the  United  States,  which  sustains  the  Laotian 
military  effort  by  heavy  bombing  of  enemy  held  areas,  supplying  the  Royal 
Laotian  Army  with  most  of  its  needs  and  sponsoring  the  irregular  clandestine 
Army. 

The  defense  of  the  plain  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Clandestine  Army  of 
Meo  mountain  tribesmen,  commanded  by  General  Van  Pao,  the  most  effective — 
some  say  the  only  effective — fighting  force  on  the  Government  side.  It  is 
feared  that  a  battle  for  the  plain,  which  is  in  Meo  country,  may  prove 
excessively  costly  to  General  Van  Pao’s  forces,  which  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  for  years. 

TROOPS  ARE  OUTNUMBERED 

Military  sources  estimate  that  16,000  enemy  troops,  mainly  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  regulars,  are  in  position  in  an  arc  running  from  the  north  to  the 
east  of  the  plain  against  about  a  third  as  many  Government  troops.  General 
Van  Pao  commands  both  the  regular  troops  and  his  guerillas  in  the  region. 

Another  cause  for  concern  is  that  a  rout  of  the  Government  forces  may 
so  embolden  the  enemy  troops  that  they  would  attempt  an  attack  on  the 
nerve  center  of  the  Clandestine  Army  at  Long  Cheng,  about  15  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  Plaine  des  Jarres. 

Long  Cheng  is  the  command  post  which  the  American  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  runs  Gen.  Van  Pao’s  operating  base,  forward  logistics  depot  and 
command  headquarters. 

While  few  experts  believe  that  the  Communist  forces  could  cross  the 
rugged,  jungle-covered  mountains  between  the  Plaine  des  Jarres  and  Long 
Cheng  in  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  Meo  centers,  there  is  real  concern 
that  a  raid  in  force  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  installations  and  drive 
off  the  Americans  and  Meo  at  headquarters  is  possible. 

SOME  DIPLOMATS  SKEPTICAL 

Some  diplomats  are  skeptical  of  American  pessimism  and  point  to  the  fact 
that  despite  the  progress  of  the  dry  season,  during  which  the  Communists 
normally  make  their  advances,  no  major  attack  has  yet  been  launched  or 
seems  imminent.  They  suspect  the  Americans  of  seeking  to  justify  a  continued 
high  level  of  bombing  and  military  assistance  in  Laos. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  2,  1970] 

‘Scorched  Earth’  Reported  in  Laos 

U.S.  AIDED  PLAN 
(By  Jack  Foisie) 

Vientiane — The  Royal  Lao  government,  with  the  assistance  of  Americans, 
apparently  conducted  a  scorched-earth  policy  last  fall  in  anticipation  of  the 
Communist  drive  to  recapture  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  northern  Laos. 

The  aim  was  to  leave  the  Communist  enemy  nothing  upon  which  he  could 
live — no  people,  no  shelter,  and  no  stocks  of  food  or  buffalo. 

As  the  Communist  forces  began  their  advance  towards  the  Plain  of  Jars 
three  weeks  ago.  U.S.  aircraft  evacuated  some  13,000  refugees  to  the  Vientiane 
area  from  villages  on  the  plateau. 

Many  of  these  people  went  voluntarily,  happy  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
allied  bombing  strikes,  and  away  from  the  armies  of  both  sides,  which 
periodically  move  across  the  plain. 

But  it  was  also  learned  today  that  another,  forcible  evacuation  had  been 
conducted  by  the  allies  in  September  and  October  to  remove  all  of  the 
merchant  class  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

They  were  removed  because  of  the  fear  that  they  had  been,  and  would 
again  be,  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  It  was  assumed  that 
many  did  not  want  to  submit  to  Communist  control,  but  felt  it  was  the 
best  way  to  save  at  least  part  of  their  wealth — by  staying  in  place  and  putting 
up  with  the  heavy  taxes  that  Pathet  Lao  extracted  from  them. 

There  was  sufficient  documentation  of  forcible  taxation  of  these  merchants 
and  the  artisans  to  make  evacuation  advisable  under  the  policy  of  removing 
helpers  away  from  the  Pathet  Lao. 

ROUGH  HANDLING  ALLEGED 

However,  what  is  emerging  now  is  evidence  of  the  rough  handling  of  some 
of  these  persons  by  the  troops  of  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  the  Royal  Army  commander 
in  the  area. 

The  forced  evacuation  included  the  removal  of  680  Chinese,  60  Vietnamese 
who  were  long-time  residents  of  Laos,  60  Thais  also  living  for  some  time  in 
the  area,  85  Cambodians  and  seven  Indians. 

They  had  to  walk  to  airstrips  as  far  as  20  miles  from  their  villages  and 
were  allowed  to  take  with  them  only  what  they  could  carry. 

Although  no  Americans  are  known  to  have  been  on  the  ground  at  the 
time  these  villages  were  evacuated,  Americans  helped  plan  the  program  and 
U.S.  pilots  and  planes  flew  them  out  of  the  plain. 

Allowing  for  some  harsh  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  evacuees,  and  the 
possibility  that  some  may  have  Communist  loyalties,  a  careful  interrogation 
of  a  number  of  refugees  leaves  the  impression  that  September-October  evacu¬ 
ations  were  roughly  handled. 

This  is  one  evacuee’s  story,  and  there  are  many  similar  reports : 

He  lived  in  the  village  of  Khang  Khay  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain. 
He  does  not  wish  to  give  his  name  or  nationality. 

Last  Sept.  13,  troops  of  Vang  Pao’s  army  came  in  and  ordered  all  the 
villagers  to  prepare  to  leave  in  an  hour.  Then,  this  man  claims,  the  troops 
began  burning  houses,  helping  themselves  to  people’s  possession’s,  and  molesting 
women. 

He  says  the  soldiers  shot  all  the  livestock. 

“The  soldiers  were  brusque  and  rude,  and  made  no  distinction  between 
Lao,  Chinese  or  other  national  groups,”  he  said. 

The  refugees  were  required  to  walk  about  20  miles  to  an  airstrip,  where  thev 
waited  for  planes. 

At  the  airstrip,  the  Lao  refugees  were  ordered  to  stay  behind  and  he  does 
not  know  what  happened  to  them.  But  it  is  no  secret  that  Vang  Pao’s  army 
badly  needs  fighting  men  of  almost  any  age,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  induct 
Lao  or  mountain  tribesmen  who  are  refugees  into  uniform.  Their  families 
are  allowed  to  stay  with  them. 
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FLOWN  TO  VIENTIANE 

The  other  nationals  were  flown  to  Vientiane,  there  pilots  were  American. 

In  Vientiane,  their  experiences  varied.  The  Chinese  were  mostly  accom¬ 
modated  by  the  Chinese  community.  Indians  were  likewise  cared  for  by  the 
Indian  residents.  For  the  others,  it  wTas  up  to  their  respective  embassies. 

I  saw  ten  Vietnamese  families — about  40  persons — living  together  in  the 
moderately  comfortable  two-room  house  that  had  been  rented  for  them  for 
six  months  by  the  South  Vietnamese  embassy. 

They  were  rather  well  off — but  will  be  forced  out  when  the  rental  period 
ends.  The  embassy  says  it  will  continue  to  provide  them  with  rice,  but  can 
do  nothing  more. 

Some  church  groups  and  the  U.S.  aid  mission  have  given  help. 

Lao  officials  have  given  them  identity  cards. 

Their  main  complaint  is  the  inability  to  find  work.  Another  complaint 
is  that  the  government  has  not  offered  to  buy  their  Pathet-Lao  issued  cur¬ 
rency,  which  is  almost  worthless  in  Vientiane. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  March  4,  1970] 

The  Meos  :  100,000  Have  Died  in  Nine  Yeaks  of  Laos  Warfare 

(By  Peter  O’Loughlin) 

Sam  Thong,  Laos  (AP) — Covered  with  dust,  a  three-day  growth  of  beard 
on  his  chin,  Edgar  “Pop”  Buell  stood  in  the  door  of  his  house  and  watched 
an  American  helicopter  bring  in  a  wmtnded  Meo  soldier,  only  14. 

“They  can’t  take  it  much  more,”  he  said.  “Do  you  know  there  have  been 
so  many  young  Meos  killed  that  girls  are  having  difficulties  finding  husbands? 
The  soldiers  are  getting  younger  and  younger.” 

“Pop,”  as  he  is  known  to  Americans  and  Meos  alike,  has  been  in  these 
hills  around  the  Plain  of  Jars  for  nine  years. 

A  retired  farmer  from  Llainilton,  Ind.,  he  came  to  Laos  as  a  $60-a-month 
volunteer  with  the  International  Voluntary  Service.  He  is  now  U.S.  Aid 
coordinator  for  the  northeast  region  of  Laos,  where  a  powerful  North 
Vietnamese  force  is  pushing  the  Laotian  army  back  from  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Buell,  57,  is  responsible  for  feeding  and  caring  for  some  350,000  people, 
about  half  of  them  Meo  tribesmen  who  live  in  the  hills  and  valleys  around 
here.  He  has  seen  tlieir  number  dwindle- — through  war,  hunger,  massacres  and 
disease — by  about  100,000. 

Buell  has  accompanied  the  Meos  as  they  have  been  pushed  back  by  North 
Vietnamese  forces  from  the  mountains  east  of  the  Plain  of  Jars.  After  nine 
years,  they  are  near  the  edge  of  the  plain. 

The  Meos  have  two  choices,  Buell  said.  They  can  remain  in  the  mountains 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  take  over  or  they  can  flee.  Until  now,  they  have 
always  chosen  to  flee.  Less  than  10  per  cent  stayed  behind  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao,  the  Laotian  guerrillas  took  over  other  areas 
of  their  homeland. 

The  Meos  are  a  nomadic  tribe  that  migrated  out  of  China  by  way  of 
Vietnam.  One  group  settled  in  the  mountains  of  what  is  now  Laos  about  70 
years  ago.  Other  Meos  pushed  into  Thailand.  There  they  are  having  trouble 
with  the  Thai  government  because  of  their  dislike  of  authority  and  a  definite 
liking  for  growing  opium  poppy. 

Buell  thinks  the  current  fighting  in  which  the  Meos  are  taking  most,  of 
the  casualties  may  be  their  last  stand.  They  have  carried  most  of  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  for  years. 

The  military  leader  of  the  Meos,  who  also  commands  Laotian  troops  in 
this  military  region,  is  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  a  tough  guerrilla  fighter.  Buell  calls 
him  the  “best  man  I’ve  ever  met.” 

But  Beull  is  pessimistic  about  the  likelihood  of  stopping  the  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  offensive  and  the  fate  of  the  Meos.  An  attack  on  Sam  Thong  is  becoming 
more  likely,  he  said.  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  probed  to  within  eight 
miles  of  here. 

“Last  year’s  offensive  was  not  as  big  as  this,”  he  said. 

“This  time  they’ve  got  more  units,  bigger  units.” 
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[From  the  Congressional  Record,  April  20,  1970] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  more  distressing  aspects  of  the 
war  in  Laos  is  the  plight  of  the  Laotian  people,  who,  like  their  neighbors  else¬ 
where  in  Indochina,  are  paying  a  heavy  toll  not  only  from  insurgent  attack, 
but  also  from  the  nature  of  our  own  military .  activities.  As  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
escalation  of  these  military  activities  is  following  the  familiar  pattern  of 
Vietnam  in  the  destruction  of  the  countryside,  the  generation  of  refugees, 
and  the  occurrence  of  civilian  war  casualties.  The  subcommittee  is  pursuing 
this  significant  aspect  of  our  involvement  in  Laos,  and,  as  I  suggested  last 
week,  will,  it  is  hoped,  hold  hearings  within  the  very  near  future. 

Some  recent  press  articles  detail  the  current  situation  among  the  people  in 
Laos.  Because  of  the  broad  congressional  and  public  interest  in  this  matter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles  from  the  March  14  issues  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  weekly,  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  15,  from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  26,  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  March  27,  from  Life  magazine  of  April  3,  and  from 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  April  19,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  were  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  14,  1970] 

What  U.S.  Bombing  Feels  Like  to  Laotians 
(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Bam  Nom  Xay,  Laos. — The  old  woman  said  she  had  been  through  several 
wars  but  that  this  was  the  most  destructive  and  terrifying — because  of  the 
bombing. 

“In  other  wars,  I  didn’t  have  to  leave  my  home,”  she  said. 

“When  the  soldiers  came  on  the  ground  to  fight,  I  wasn’t  so  afraid,”  she 
said.  “But  when  they  came  in  airplanes,  it  was  terrible.” 

The  70-year-old  Lao  woman  was  one  of  some  14,000  refugees  evacuated 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars  prior  to  the  Feb.  21  recovery  of  that  area  by  North 
Vietnamese  forces  and  the  Lao  rebels,  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Few  civilian  inhabitants,  if  any,  were  left  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  following 
the  evacuation  of  the  refugees. 

In  1960,  the  plateau  itself  and  its  surrounding  ridges  and  valleys  had 
supported  an  estimated  150,000  people.  But  a  decade  of  war  has  taken  its  toll. 

The  old  woman  and  some  750  other  persons  from  her  native  village  were 
moved  by  plane  and  then  by  truck  last  month  to  this  refugee  camp  with  its 
bamboo-and-straw  huts,  about  40  miles  east  of  Vientiane. 

AIE  POWER  REDIRECTED 

The  correspondent  visited  four  refugee  camps  and  talked  with  refugees  from 
six  different  locations  in  and  around  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

After  questioning  a  large  number  of  them,  it  was  possible  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  devastation  unleashed  by  American  fighter  bombers  in  northeastern 
Laos  over  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  not  a  pretty  one. 

After  the  United  States  halted  its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  Nov.  1, 
1968,  it  stepped  up  as  much  as  10-fold  its  bombing  raids — support  which 
started  on  a  minor  scale  in  mid-1964 — against  Pathet  Lao-occupied  north¬ 
eastern  Laos.  The  number  of  bombing  sorties  by  United  States  Air  Force  and 
Navy  jets  rose  to  as  many  as  300  a  day. 

This  bombing  campaign,  code-named  Barrel  Roll,  is  separate  from  the  other, 
more-publicized  campaign.  The  latter,  code-named  Steel  Tiger,  is  directed 
against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  southern  Laos. 

The  refugees  said  about  9  out  of  10  of  the  bombing  strikes  flown  over  the 
past  two  years  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  area  were  carried  out  by  American 
jets  and  the  rest  by  propeller-driven  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  T-28s. 

In  most  areas  of  the  plain,  the  bombings  forced  the  people  to  move  out  of 
their  homes  and  into  trenches,  caves,  and  bunkers  where  they  lived  for  the 
most  part  of  two  years. 

HIDDEN  BY  DAY 

They  threw  corrugated  iron  over  the  trenches  and  covered  with  dirt,  topped 
with  branches  for  camouflage.  Many  said  they  ventured  out  to  farm  only  at 
night  because  of  the  bombing. 
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By  all  accounts,  the  situation  has  been  somewhat  similar  for  the  estimated 
192,000  people  living  in  Houa  Han,  or  Sam  Neua  Province  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  Plain  of  Jars,  although  information  is  more  difficult  to  come  by 
on  that  area. 

One  Western  diplomat  reported,  however,  that  in  some  areas  of  that  province 
“whole  communities  are  living  underground.” 

It  has  been  a  similar  story  also  for  villagers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  southeastern  Laos,  where  refugees  and  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  and  defectors  say  many  villages  have  been  destroyed. 

In  all  of  these  places,  the  bombing  stepped  up  greatly  after  the  cessation 
of  the  attacks  against  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  Plain  of  Jars  area,  the  bombing  destroyed  the  main  towns  of 
Xien  Khouang,  Khang  Khay,  and  Pmongsavan.  The  refugees  said  the  bombs 
flattened  many  villages  in  and  around  the  plain  and  heavily  damaged  others. 
They  said  no  villages  they  knew  of  escaped  the  bombing. 

The  refugees  said  they  were  sometimes  forced  to  leave  their  villages  and 
bunkers  to  do  porterage — carrying  rice  and  ammunition — for  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  North  Vietnamese.  But  they  added  that  in  many  bombing  raids  there 
were  no  Pathet  Lao  or  North  Vietnamese  troops  near  their  villages. 

RAIDS  DAILY  OR  OFTENER 

As  the  bombing  increased,  they  said,  the  troops  moved  further  away  from 
the  populated  areas. 

In  1969,  they  said  they  saw  the  bombers  every  day  when  the  weather  was 
clear,  sometimes  so  often  they  could  not  count  the  number  of  raids.  The 
planes  tended  to  fire  at  anything  that  moved,  they  said. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  attackers  spared  their  buffaloes  and  cows, 
although  some  refugees  felt  that  even  these  were  sometimes  targets. 

One  man  said  he  narrowly  escaped  being  blasted  to  pieces  on  six  separate 
occasions  when  bombs  fell  near  his  hole,  several  times  knocking  him  unconsci¬ 
ous.  But  while  he  escaped  death,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  not  escape — 
fear.  It  stalked  him  day  in  and  day  out. 

CIVILIAN  TERRORS  DESCRIBED 

Some  refugees  said  they  moved  four  or  five  times,  each  time  farther  away 
from  their  villages,  to  escape  the  bombing.  But  the  bombs  always  followed 
them.  Even  at  night  the  bombers  came,  and  finally,  even  the  rice  fields  were 
bombed. 

“There  wasn’t  a  night  when  we  went  to  sleep  that  we  thought  we’d  live 
to  see  the  morning,”  said  one  refugee.  “And  there  wasn’t  a  morning  when  we 
got  up  and  thought  wTe’d  live  to  see  the  night.” 

“It  was  terrible  living  in  those  holes  in  the  ground,”  said  another.  “We 
never  saw  the  sun.  Our  hair  was  falling  out.” 

“My  wife  and  three  children  were  killed,”  said  a  man  in  his  thirties.  “There 
were  no  troops  (Pathet  Lao  or  North  Vietnamese)  anywhere  near  our  village.” 

All  this  raises  some  basic  questions  about  the  bombings  in  northeastern 
Laos.  What  has  been  its  purpose? 

It  is  impossible  to  get  the  United  States  Government  side  of  the  picture 
in  any  detail  because  American  officials  refuse  to  discuss  except  in  the  vaguest 
generalities  the  activity  in  Laos. 

PILOTS  PLEDGED  TO  SECRECY 

The  pilots  who  fly  the  raids  from  air  bases  in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam 
and  from  carriers  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  are  under  instructions  not  to  discuss 
the  details  of  their  missions. 

For  years,  the  United  States  maintained  the  fiction  that  it  was  only  flying 
“armed  reconnaissance”  missions  over  northern  Laos. 

The  most  candid  official  acknowledgement  that  something  other  than 
“reconnaissance”  was  going  on  came  in  President  Nixon’s  March  6  statement 
when  he  said  for  the  first  time  that  the  United  States  had  been  flying 
“combat  support  missions”  in  northern  Laos  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Royal  Lao  Government. 

“The  level  of  our  air  operations  has  increased  only  as  the  number  of 
North  Vietnamese  in  Laos  and  the  level  of  their  aggression  has  been  increased,” 
the  President  said. 
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BUILDUP  ADMITTED 

On  this  point,  there  is  no  question  that  there  has  been  a  continuing 
North  Vietnamese  buildup  in  northeastern  Laos.  This  buildup  has  been  in 
direct  violation  of  the  1962  Geneva  accords  and  has  allowed  the  Fathet  Lao, 
heavily  supported  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  to  solidify  their  control  there. 

But  has  the  bombing  been  a  justifiable  or  effective  response?  A  number 
of  well-qualified  military  sources  feel  the  bombing’s  effectiveness  in  cutting 
enemy  supply  lines  and  slowing  down  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been  in 
general  greatly  exaggerated,  just  as  it  so  often  had  been  in  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

BOOMERANG  EFFECT? 

According  to  the  refugees  from  the  Plain  of  Jars,  the  bombing  may  even 
have  had  a  boomerang  effect  in  some  areas. 

One  refugee  said  that  as  the  bombing  increased,  the  Pathet  Lao  forces  in 
his  district  started  getting  more  volunteers,  whose  attitude  was  “better  to 
die  a  soldier  than  to  stay  at  home  waiting  for  the  airplanes  to  kill  you.” 

He  also  said  the  bombing  tended  to  heighten  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
Pathet  Lao — no  mean  achievement  given  the  Lao  propensity  for  avoiding  battle. 

Whatever  the  effects  of  the  bombing  on  enemy  military  forces  in  Laos — 
still  a  subject  for  much  debate — there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  effectiveness  in 
completely  disrupting  civilian  life. 

TRANSPORTATION  HALTED 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao  soldiers  are  capable  of 
moving  into  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  living  off  supplies  shipped  in 
from  neighboring  North  Vietnam,  the  civilians  are  tied  to  their  rice  fields, 
their  livestock,  and  the  rest  of  their  belongings  and  are  thus  exposed  more 
constantly  to  the  bombings  than  the  soldiers. 

A  refugee  from  Phongsavan  said  the  bombing  put  a  halt  to  all  civilian 
motorized  transportation  in  his  district  and  caused  markets  to  open  only 
in  the  predawn  darkness  and  to  close  before  sunrise.  Schools  were  destroyed, 
and  there  was  a  general  shortage  of  everything  from  clothing  to  bicycle  parts. 

Sometimes  it  took  some  prodding  and  a  lot  of  patience  to  get  the  refugees 
to  talk  about  all  this,  and  it  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  that  some  of  them  had 
been  told  not  to  talk  about  it. 

Many  of  the  wounded,  the  refugees  said,  had  chosen  to  stay  behind  with 
the  Pathet  Lao  and  not  to  come  south  with  them. 

Although  the  bombs  no  longer  are  falling  on  these  people,  pieces  of  the 
war  are  still  with  them.  They  have  taken  the  debris  cast  down  by  the  war¬ 
planes  and  turned  it  into  tools  and  implements. 

How  do  they  feel  about  the  bombing  now? 

It  is  difficult  to  say.  One  refugee  said  the  Pathet  Lao  had  told  them : 
“America  is  very  far  away,  and  the  Americans  have  come  to  kill  the  people 
of  Laos  and  colonize  our  country.  You  should  be  very  angry  with  the 
Americans.” 

REFUGEES  ARE  FRIENDLY 

But  if  you  go  into  their  crowded  camps,  the  refugees  will  be  friendly  and 
fairly  open  after  a  while,  providing  there  are  no  government  officials  or 
soldiers  around.  They  are  attractive  and  intelligent  people,  quick  to  laugh 
at  a  joke,  naturally  polite  and  hospitable, and  they  will  share  their  fish,  rice, 
and  tea  with  you. 

But  they  have  a  list  of  grievances. 

They  complain  that  Central  Intelligence  Agency-supported  army  of  Gen. 
Vang  Pao  conscripted  many  of  their  only  remaining  sons.  There  are  few 
young  and  able  men  in  these  refugee  camps,  and  many,  of  course  are  still 
with  the  Pathet  Lao. 

They  complain  that  the  stifling  lowland  climate  is  too  hot  for  them,  and  that 
the  farmland  they  now  are  clearing,  given  by  the  Laotian  Government,  is 
not  as  good  as  the  land  they  left  behind  in  the  plateau. 

And  there  is  a  problem  of  money. 

The  only  currency  many  of  the  refugees  had  when  they  came  out  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars  was  Pathet  Lao  money,  and  it  is  worthless  now.  On  the 
back  of  the  500-kip  notes  they  carry  is  a  scene  showing  Pathet  Lao  anti¬ 
aircraft  gunners  shooting  down  American  planes. 
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[From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Mar.  14,  1970] 

The  Laotians — Caught  in  the  Crossfire 
(By  Ian  Wright) 

People  write  about  Laos  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  comic  kingdom,  a  fun- 
loving  Ruritania-on-tlie-Mekong,  a  never-land  where  generals  prefer  to  make 
love  not  war,  and  where  none  of  the  parties  in  the  conflict  really  wishes  to 
press  for  conclusions.  If  this  is  half  the  truth  (and  sometimes  in  sleepy 
Vientaine  it  seems  so),  then  the  other  half — the  life  lived  by  that  part 
of  the  country  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  Communist-inspired  insur¬ 
gents — is  a  less  jolly  story. 

The  Pathet  Lao  do  not  encourage  reporters  to  visit  them.  And  so  not  much 
is  read  about  life  in  their  areas.  But  with  the  forced  evacuation  last  month 
of  Lao  villagers  from  the  Plain  of  Jars,  thousands  of  people  who  used  to  be 
governed  by  the  Pathet  Lao  have  been  shifted  west  in  the  teeth  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  advance. 

A  couple  of  thousand  of  these  people  are  living  in  one  of  several  camps 
not  far  from  Vientiane,  and  until  last  September  they  lived  under  Pathet  Lao 
rule.  To  say  they  are  now  happy  w'ould  be  an  overstatement,  but  they  appear 
to  be  profoundly  relieved.  In  effect,  they  have  come  out  of  hell :  their  hell  was 
not  the  overweening  Pathet  Lao  regime,  which  they  found  onerous  enough 
and  disliked,  but  the  continuous  hell  of  the  bombing — most  of  it  by  American 
jet  aircraft. 

They  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain  of  Jars,  and  since  1965  have  been 
subject  to  raids.  In  1967  and  1968  the  raids  got  worse.  In  the  last  months 
before  they  were  “liberated”  they  were  compelled  to  live  in  caves,  hardly 
daring  to  come  out  into  the  daylight  for  fear  of  the  bombing. 

This  refugee  village  was  chosen  at  random.  The  people  were  conservative 
and  somewhat  reluctant  to  blame  the  Laotian  Government  who  were  now 
their  guardians  and  only  source  of  livelihood.  Bit  by  bit,  with  the  help  of 
a  Laotian  interpreter  who  spoke  carefully  and  with  much  kindness — and  a 
tape  recorder  so  that  we  could  make  sure  we  understood  what  people  were 
telling  us — the  people  spoke  about  their  life  during  the  past  five  years. 

What  they  said  does  not  differ  much  from  the  accounts  of  other  refugees. 
They  are  profoundly  apolitical,  but  heartily  glad  to  be  alive.  For  the  past 
three  weeks  they  have  lived  under  the  easy  eye  of  the  Laotian  Government 
in  five  long  terraces  of  bamboo  huts.  The  huts  are  nothing  special — a  bit  like 
long  battery  houses  on  stilts  as  is  the  Laotian  custom — but  there  is  land 
nearby  which  they  will  work  when  the  rain  comes. 

The  other  morning,  before  the  sun  made  the  place  like  an  oven,  straggling 
groups  of  hefty,  thick-set  peasant  women  were  transferring  200  lb.  sacks  of 
Government  rice  into  storehouses  that  were  half-finished,  while  up  and  down 
the  lines  of  huts  other  women  were  beginning  to  prepare  food  on  bamboo 
trestles — literally,  field  kitchens.  Most  people  seemed  to  have  brought  a  few 
domestic  objects  with  them :  only  several  dozen  spanking  new  metal  buckets 
were  evidence  of  their  recent,  but  hardly  pressing  institutionalization. 

Apart  from  the  mothers  of  families,  it  is  a  collection  of  very  young  or 
very  old  people.  There  are  no  young  men  and  the  children  do  not  seem 
much  older  than  10  or  12  at  most.  The  Pathet  Lao  were  indefatigable 
recruiters ;  sons  went  to  the  army,  daughters  to  training  as  nurses  or  teach¬ 
ers  and  were  sometimes  sent  as  far  away  as  North  Vietnam.  Losing  touch 
with  them  was  part  of  the  price  of  living  in  safety. 

The  old  spoke  with  much  distaste  of  the  Pathet  Lao  and  their  revolutionary 
ways.  “At  first  nothing  changed  much  when  the  PL  took  control  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars  from  the  neutralists  in  1964,  but  we  weren’t  very  happy  with  the 
new  people,”  said  a  fine-looking  old  man,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  Village 
under  both  regimes.  He  later  had  a  Pathet  Lao  “counterpart”  to  keep  an  eye 
on  him  and  get  things  done. 

The  old  also  hated  the  way  they  had  been  pressed — often  by  psychological 
means — to  “go  back  to  school.”  Under  the  Pathet  Lao,  they  said,  everybody’s 
role  seemed  to  change  and  no  one  gave  any  good  reasons  for  it.  They  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  their  sons  and  daughters :  even  the  poor  had  to 
contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  teachers,  agricultural  instructors,  and  health 
officials.  The  old  people  had  been  made  into  babyminders  or  sent  to  tend 
the  buffalo,  while  the  young  did  other  more  useful  jobs. 
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While  the  young  went  for  training,  the  old  were  harried  into  a  new  and 
uncomfortable  life.  “We  had  so  much  trouble,”  said  one  old  women,  “we 
couldn’t  count  it  on  our  fingers.”  Tlie  authorities  took  15  per  cent  of  tlieir 
rice,  but  worse  than  that  “were  forever  preaching  about  more  production 
and  what  we  ought  to  do  for  the  nation.”  Significantly,  they  saw  no  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers.  But  on  occasions  North  Vietnamese  advisers  came  to 
their  school. 

In  spite  of  these  gripes,  most  people  spoke  longingly  of  their  former  homes, 
about  their  fields  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  their  village 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  stream  and  shaded  by  orange,  peach,  and  grape¬ 
fruit  trees.  On  the  flat  land  they  grew  good  rice,  although  the  Pathet  Lao 
had  called  for  more  production  while  there  were  progressively  fewer  hands 
to  till  the  soil. 

The  first  bombings  had  come  in  1965.  Throughout  the  village  the  people 
built  shelters :  these  were  usually  trenches  between  6  ft.  and  9  ft.  deep, 
covered  with  logs  and  earth.  “If  you  didn’t  want  to  die,”  said  the  old  village 
chief,  “you  had  to  dig  your  trench  as  deep  as  you  could.  Even  that  was  no 
good  for  a  big  explosion,  but  it  saved  you  from  flying  bits  of  metal.” 

Other  precautions  they  took — at  the  instance  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  who 
seemed  very  knowledgeable  in  military  matters — included  wearing  dark 
clothes.  The  chief  said  they  never  wore  bright  colours,  particularly  working 
in  the  fields,  because  of  the  planes.  Latterly,  said  the  villagers,  anything 
that  moved  was  hit.  “Even  if  they  saw  a  dog  moving,”  they  insisted  incredibly, 
“it  was  likely  to  be  bombed,”  and  they  showed  with  their  hands  how  the 
plane  would  come. 

Towards  the  end,  the  villagers  took  to  farming  at  night  when  there  was 
sufficient  moon.  But  that  could  be  dangerous,  too.  “Planes  came  and  dropped 
illuminating  flares  and  then  dropped  flares  and  then  dropped  bombs.”  They 
had  no  warning  system.  When  they  heard  the  noise  of  aircraft  they  simply 
dived  for  cover  into  the  nearest  trench.  “We  lay  there  and  waited  for  the 
end,”  one  man  said.  “Now  at  least  we  feel  safe  and  no  longer  have  to  think 
about  being  killed.” 

It  is  hard  to  establish  exactly  how  far  the  villagers  were  to  the  target 
they  obviously  supposed  themselves  to  be.  In  the  ambivalent  way  of  most 
refugees,  they  take  care  what  they  say  to  strangers.  Occasionally  they  stopped 
in  a  half-hearted  and  even  illogical  way  to  defend  the  bombing.  “Maybe,” 
said  one  man,  “the  planes  suspect  we  had  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  with 
us  and  they  were  not  really  trying  to  hit  the  people.  Most  of  us  did  manage 
to  stay  alive. 

After  1967  the  raids  seem  to  have  become  heavier  and  more  frequent. 
The  villagers  talk  about  the  use  of  anti-personnel  bombs  for  the  first  time. 
These  they  called  by  their  French  name,  “bombs  a  bilies”  and  they  appear 
to  be  the  same  pellet  bombs  which  figure  so  prominently  in  North  Vietnamese 
protests.  They  are  dropped,  say  the  refugees,  in  canisters  which  explode  in 
the  air  covering  a  large  area  with  “hundreds  and  thousands  of  little  bombs.” 

The  numbers  are  probably  exaggerated,  for  the  villagers  were  terrified  of 
this  weapon.  After  a  raid,  they  said,  the  bomblets,  each  a  big  bigger  than 
a  man’s  fist,  might  go  on  exploding  for  two  days.  When  detonated  they  shot 
out  hundreds  of  little  ball  bearings  and  casualties  could  be  serious.  After  a 
while,  Pathet  Lao  soldiers  learned  how  to  remove  the  fuses  of  the  bombs. 
The  villagers  put  a  wick  in  them  and  turned  them  into  paraffin  lamps — a 
trick  picked  up  probably  from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  Pathet  Lao  also  taught  them  to  recognize  aircraft.  The  villagers 
showed  a  knowledge  of  weaponry  and  offensive  aircraft  technique  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  war  correspondent.  They  listed  some  of  the  types  of  fighter- 
bombers  which  had  attacked  them:  F-4  (Phantom)  :  F-105  (Thunderchief )  : 
as  well  as  propeller-driven  aircraft  (among  them  the  Roval  Lao  Air  Force’s 
T-28) . 

They  can  describe  very  accurately  how  small  planes  (forward  air  control) 
flv  ’round  looking  for  targets,  and  how  they  fire  smoke  rockets  to  mark  the 
spot  for  the  bombers.  They  also  showed  the  different  formations  made  by 
the  planes.  The  Pathet  Lao  had  on  occasions  tried  to  shoot  at  the  bombers, 
they  said,  but  they  had  never  seen  one  of  them  hit. 

By  1969  the  bombing  had  become  so  heavy,  with  planes  arriving  by  night 
and  by  day,  that  they  had  to  abandon  their  village  altogether.  An  old  man 
told  very  movingly  of  its  destruction,  how  bit  by  bit  it  had  been  burned  “with 
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fire  bombs” — presumably  phosphorous.  “First  the  houses  and  the  fruit  trees 
were  burned,”  he  said,  “then  the  fields  and  the  hillside  and  even  the  stream 
was  on  fire.” 

This  seems  to  have  coincided  with  the  air  offensive  which  culminated  last 
September  in  General  Vang  Pao’s  strike  into  the  Plain  of  Jars :  it  was  part 
of  the  aerial  “softening  up.”  As  one  of  the  villagers  put  it :  “The  bombs  fell 
like  a  man  sowing  seed.”  No  one  quite  knew  how  many  people  were  dead ; 
some  of  the  injured  were  in  a  new  camp  but  obviously  very  few  of  the  men 
had  come  west  in  the  Government  evacuation. 

Perhaps  a  couple  of  things  should  be  appended  to  the  villagers’  story.  What 
they  say  completely  blows  the  long-maintained  U.S.  Government’s  fiction  that 
its  aircraft  only  fly  “armed  reconnaissance  flights  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Lao  Government”  which  are  authorised  to  attack  only  if  fired  on. 
Rather,  it  suggests  that  at  least  since  1967  American  planes  have  regarded 
Pathet  Lao  administered  areas — more  than  half  the  country — as  possible 
free-fire  zones,  where  anything  and  anybody  may  be  a  target  on  the  flimsiest 
of  pretexts. 

None  of  the  villagers  chose  to  live  under  the  Pathet  Lao  and  many  of  them 
object  to  the  ways  of  the  Communist  cadres,  the  upsetting  of  traditions,  the 
hard  work,  and  the  privations.  But  whatever  their  feeling  about  the  Pathet 
Lao  or  their  North  Vietnamese  friends,  they  all  knew  that  it  was  American 
bombs  which  were  falling  on  them  with  such  appalling  regularity. 

While  some  of  the  bombing  can  be  justly  represented  as  a  military  affair, 
it  seems  that  much  of  the  American  effort  is  being  aimed — it  is  still  going  on — 
at  the  physical  destruction  of  society  as  organised  by  the  other  side.  This  fact 
is  not  often  realised.  The  wonder  is  the  resilience  of  the  people  and  their 
survival. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15,  1970] 

Between  Friends  and  Foes,  Laos  Is  Being  Destroyed 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Bangkok,  Thailand. — All  the  tragedy  of  Laos  is  contained  in  the  events 
that  swirled  within  and  around  that  little  nation  last  week. 

The  North  Vietnamese  continue  to  make  war  on  a  country  that  has  not 
provoked  it.  The  United  States  feels  it  must  continue  its  aerial  pounding 
until  North  Vietnam  sues  for  peace.  The  mighty  Soviet  Union  repeats  faith¬ 
fully  what  North  Vietnam  says,  and  indicates  that  despite  its  crucial  role  as 
supplier  of  most  of  Hanoi’s  needs  it  has  no  influence  over  its  policies.  The 
rest  of  the  world  makes  dutiful  and  futile  gestures. 

Meanwhile,  Laotian  boys  in  their  teens  are  dying  in  uniforms  too  big 
for  them.  Uncounted  thousands  of  fatherless  families  shuffle  in  rags  about 
the  country  as  permanent  flotsam  of  war.  And  sad  resignation  to  a  fate  that 
they  feel  has  never  been  theirs  to  shape  is  the  attitude  of  that  small  minority 
of  Laotians  whose  education  has  equipped  them  to  think  about  such  things 
as  the  present  and  future  of  their  country. 

SEEK  CONCESSIONS 

By  limited  application  of  their  military  superiority,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  their  Pathet  Lao  proteges  apparently  hope  to  force  political  concessions 
from  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Premier  of  the  Laotian  Government.  The 
Communists  want  him  to  agree  to  reconstitute  a  tripartite  rightest-neutralist- 
leftist  government,  one  which  would  be  stacked  in  their  favor.  The  peace 
talks  proposed  earlier  this  month  by  Prince  Souphanouvong,  the  Pathet  Lao 
chief  and  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma’s  half-brother,  pursue  the  same  goal. 

The  Government’s  position,  already  weak,  was  further  weakened  last  week 
by  mounting  indications  that  its  best  fighting  force,  the  clandestine  American- 
backed  army  of  Maj.  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Sam  Thong,  one  of 
the  Government’s  two  principal  bases  in  northern  Laos,  had  to  be  rapidly 
evacuated.  The  second  base,  Long  Cheng,  was  endangered.  The  low  morale 
of  the  general  and  his  man-and-boy  soldiers  was  plainly  in  evidence. 

Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  is  entering  negotiations  on  whether  to  negoti¬ 
ate  for  peace  with  few  options  open.  He  is  facing  a  determined  enemy  with 
one  main  card  in  his  deck.  It  is  American  air  power. 
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FAILURE  OF  AIRFOWER 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  air  power  cannot  he  decisive  in  Laos.  Its  use 
makes  North  Vietnamese  ground  advances  in  the  north  costly,  and  it  causes 
them  losses  estimated  uncertainly  at  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  reinforcements 
and  supplies  they  move  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  But  they  keep  advancing, 
and  the  supplies  keep  moving. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  air  power  to  deter  the  enemy  from  doing  what 
he  wants  to  do,  observers  in  Vientiane — Laotians,  Americans  and  other 
diplomats — suggest  that  its  principal  use  may  be  political,  as  a  bargaining 
counter.  Now  that  President  Nixon  has  admitted  American  bombing  of 
Laos  while  the  North  Vietnamese  still  deny  the  presence  of  their  invading 
army,  the  observers  say,  the  United  States  could  publicly  offer  North  Vietnam 
a  cessation  of  bombing  in  return  for  a  ceasefire. 

Failing  such  a  settlement,  the  observers  say,  Laos  is  doomed  to  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  war  that  is  devastating  its  population.  How  long  can  a  nation 
of  less  than  3  million  survive,  they  ask,  when  it  has  reached  an  average 
estimate  of  300  killed  and  seriously  wounded  a  week  on  the  Government 
side  alone  and  when  it  has  reached  a  stage  where  much  of  the  fighting  and 
dying  on  both  sides  is  being  done  by  boys? 

“WE  WILL  FIGHT” 

“They  will  let  us  die,”  a  high-ranking  right-wing  Laotian  officer  said 
the  other  day.  “We  know  the  world  doesn’t  really  care  about  Laos,  because 
we  have  no  petroleum,  or  gold,  or  uranium.  But  we  will  fight  to  the  last 
breath  and  die.” 

Most  of  the  educated  Laotians  of  less  military  outlook  share  the  officer’s 
pessimism  but  reject  his  program  of  action.  They  don’t  want  to  die  and 
refuse  to  ask  others  to  do  so. 

They  hate  the  North  Vietnamese  and  reject  the  feeble  Laotian  Communists. 
They  are  aware,  sometimes  gratefully,  that  the  United  States  acted  to 
halt  aggression  when  no  other  nation  did.  But  they  believe  that  the  war 
must  be  stopped  if  Laos  is  to  live,  free  or  unfree. 

This  is  neither  cowardice  nor  defeatism,  they  say.  If  there  were  a  chance 
of  winning  they  would  not  feel  this  way.  But  they  see  no  chance  of  winning. 
They  know  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  from  Asian  ground  war  and 
no  other  nation  will  take  its  place.  They  understand  and  sympathize,  but  they 
wish  that  American  “liberals”  would  not  feel  so  virtuous  about  leaving  a 
small  country  to  a  fate  it  does  not  wish  after  having  been  encouraged  by 
the  United  States  to  resist. 

And  if,  after  all,  they  are  doomed  to  defeat,  they  ask,  has  anyone  the  right 
to  send  the  children  of  peasants  to  die  in  a  lost  cause? 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1970] 

Laotian  Refugees  Want  a  Sanctuary 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 

Mak  Hieo,  Laos,  March  24. — The  war  in  Laos  ceases  to  be  a  geographical 
abstraction  in  this  muddy  rural  camp  where  900  refugees  from  the  Plain  of 
Jars  are  waiting. 

Their  place  of  origin  is  Mount  Koun  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  plain. 
It  has  been  traded  back  and  forth  between  the  government  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
time  and  time  again  in  the  past  decade. 

Finally,  on  Feb.  5,  the  refugees  were  evacuated  in  C-130  transports,  flown 
by  Air  America,  which  is  under  contract  to  the  U.S.  government.  They  carried 
their  possessions  in  their  hands  and  on  their  backs.  Now  they  are  starting 
anew  in  this  camp,  16  miles  east  of  Vientiane. 

The  mementos  of  Moung  Koun’s  agony  are  everywhere.  A  kerosene  stove 
has  been  fashioned  from  the  fins  of  one  of  the  cluster  bombs  that  used  to 
rain  down  on  the  six  villages  of  Moung  Koun. 

parachute  curtains 

Flare  parachutes,  which  used  to  signal  an  impending  night  bombing,  are 
now  curtains  for  several  of  the  6-by-4-foot  straw  hutches  in  which  families 
sleep. 
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Some  of  the  villagers  have  their  life  savings  in  Pathet  Lao  money,  which 
is  worthless  in  government-controlled  territory. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group  was  Khan  Sing,  an  engaging  man  of  38 
who  looks  ten  years  younger.  Three  American  visitors  surprised  him  in  his 
undershirt  and  olive  drab  undershorts,  a  suitable  costume  for  the  heat. 

As  he  spoke,  Khan  consulted  a  read  diary  in  which  he  inscribed  the  history 
of  Moung  Koun.  He  was  the  tasseng,  or  elected  district  chief,  of  the  900 
homeless  men,  women  and  children  in  Mak  Hieo  camp. 

The  people  of  Khan  Sing’s  group  barely  realize  they  are  pawns  in  a  great 
power  battle  involving  the  North  Vietnamese,  American  pilots  from  Vietnam 
they  are  not  refugees.  Around  the  airstrip  refugees  huddled  under  their 
it,  the  intense  doses  of  indoctrination  administered  when  they  were  under 
Communist  control  hardly  rubbed  off  on  his  people. 


NO  MORE  GUNS 

“We  are  glad  to  be  here  because  we  no  longer  hear  the  sound  of  guns” 
Khan  said.  “But  we  have  no  way  to  make  money  and  we  are  not  familiar 
with  this  country.” 

The  women,  children  and  elderly  men  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the 
camp’s  population  live  in  straw  and  bamboo  longhouses.  The  young  men 
of  fighting  age  were  conscripted  either  by  the  Pathet  Lao  or  by  Gen.  Vang 
Pao,  commander  of  the  Meo  guerrilla  army  that  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
government’s  battle  in  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

“Vang  Pao  took  as  many  men  as  he  could  to  fight.  The  Pathet  Lao  were 
interested  in  the  young — like  him.”  Khan  pointed  to  a  boy  of  13  who  looked  IS. 

For  the  last  two  years  that  Muong  Koun  was  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao, 
the  villagers  were  attacked  from  the  air  by  heavy  American  and  Lao  govern¬ 
ment  bombing  sorties. 

“There  were  many  kinds  of  bombs,”  he  recalled.  Khan  described  the  “little 
bombs”  which  he  said  showered  pellets  of  steel  over  wide  areas.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  big  bombs,  which  dug  huge  craters  in  the  earth. 

There  were  also  incendiary  bombs  that  “come  down  and  break  open  in 
great  sheets  of  flame.”  It  was  not  clear  in  translation  whether  he  was 
describing  napalm  or  phosphorous  bombs. 

A  young  man  walked  into  the  straw  longhouse  where  Khan  and  I  were 
talking.  He  was  hobbling  on  crutches. 

HIT  BY  SHRAPNEL 

“I  was  walking  to  the  store  where  the  Vietnamese  sell  salt  when  a  jet 
came  over  the  village  so  fast  that  I  could  not  take  cover,”  he  said.  “I  was  hit 
by  shrapnel  before  I  could  get  into  a  hiding  place.” 

The  villagers  learned  the  identity  of  the  different  aircraft  with  remarkable 
precision.  The  could  name  the  F-4H,  the  F-104  and  the  prop-driven  F-28 
by  letter  and  number. 

The  Pathet  Lao  taught  them  the  identity  of  the  aircraft  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  showed  them  how  to  dig  foxholes  and  shelter  caves  in  the  sides 
of  the  mountains. 

The  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  stayed  apart  from  the  villagers  and  let  the 
local  Pathet  Lao  govern.  But  it  was  the  North  Vietnamese  who  conducted 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  while  the  Pathet  Lao  were  “behind  them.” 

Which  side  did  he  prefer  to  live  under?  Khan  paused  and  asked  for  the 
question  to  be  repeated.  Then  he  replied  quickly : 

“We  prefer  the  government’s  side.  There  was  never  any  help  from  the 
Pathet  Lao.  They  imposed  a  15  percent  rice-for-tlie-fatherland  tax  and  then 
put  the  rice  in  a  separate  warehouse.  It  never  went  to  the  people.  It  was 
probably  given  to  the  soldiers.” 

Do  the  people  of  Muong  Koun  want  to  go  back  to  their  villages  on  the 
Plain  of  Jars? 

“If  things  are  secure  we  would  like  to  go  back.  But  what  we  want  most 
of  all  is  security.  Here  there  is  not  the  sound  of  guns.” 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  27,  1970] 

Meo  Refugees  Limp  to  Airstrip  for  U.S.  Food 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

Muong  Plioun,  Laos. — Some  85,000  refugees  are  flocking  along  the  narrow 
mountain  trails  to  tiny  grass  or  dirt  airstrips  such  the  one  here  following 
Communist  capture  of  Xieng  Khouang,  Sam  Thong  and  the  assault  against 
Long  Chien. 

American  AID  officials  said  9,300  refugees  already  have  left  this  tiny 
valley  and  its  airstrip,  surrounded  by  mountains,  16  miles  southwest  of  fallen 
Sam  Thong. 

To  reach  here  the  people,  mostly  Meo  tribesmen,  have  walked  for  two  to 
six  days. 

Many  of  them  are  wracked  by  malaria  and  dysentery. 

Two  valleys  with  muddy  paths  lead  into  this  valley.  Today  reporters  watched 
the  Meo  men  in  black  and  the  women  in  bright  green  and  pink  sashes 
carrying  babies  and  their  household  goods  on  their  backs  as  they  walked 
down  these  valleys  into  Muong  Phouma. 

Some  were  astride  tiny  horses,  others  carried  umbrellas  and  kettles.  The 
men  still  carried  carbines  and  pistols.  Muong  Phoum  and  other  airstrips  like 
it  are  their  goal  because  they  know  food  and  necessities  are  brought  in  by  AID. 

On  the  1,200-yard  two  Air  America  helicopters  have  unloaded  blankets 
made  in  Thailand  and  plastic  sheets  to  provide  cover  from  showers  of  driving 
rain. 

Two  single-engined  American  aircraft  brought  in  medical  supplies,  or  circled 
to  spot  bands  of  refugees  still  walking  into  the  area. 

Overhead  an  Air  America  transport  dropped  sacks  of  rice  onto  a  hill. 

As  soon  as  the  rice  sacks  slammed  into  the  hillside  and  the  aircraft  turned 
away,  groups  of  Meo  women  and  children  picked  up  the  rice. 

The  drop  is  like  Saturday  morning  in  the  supermarket  for  them.  The  rice 
was  stacked  in  an  enclosure  and  doled  out  in  order  according  to  strips  torn 
from  a  cardboard  box  and  numbered. 

Some  local  Laotians  from  nearby  villages  tried  to  get  into  the  act  although 
they  are  not  refugees.  Around  the  airstrip  refugees  huddled  under  their 
plastic  sheeted-roofs  draped  over  bushes. 

Blia  Yu,  a  roly  poly  Thong  Meo  chief  reckoned  about  600  Sam  Thong  towns¬ 
people  fell  into  Communist  hands.  All  the  villagers  from  around  Sam  Thong 
escaped. 

The  thing  he  remembers  about  the  attack  was  the  sound  of  North  Vietnamese 
voices  on  his  radio.  He  imitated  a  Vietnamese  high  pitched  cackle  to  the 
amusement  of  watching  Meos. 

Fighting,  meanwhile,  continued  at  Long  Chien  south  of  here. 

The  Associated  Press  said  royal  Laotian  forces  backed  by  U.S.  bombers, 
launched  a  counter-offensive  north  of  Long  Chien  and  gained  several  positions. 

Sources  reported  government  forces  captured  Phou  Pa  Sai,  a  mountain  top 
10  miles  northeast  of  Long  Chien.  The  government  troops  reportedly  cleared 
Skyline  Ridge,  from  which  North  Vietnamese  had  been  launching  ground 
probes  against  Long  Chien,  five  miles  to  the  south. 


[From  Life  Magazine,  Apr.  3,  1970] 

The  Pendulum  of  War  Swings  Wider  in  Laos 
(By  Hugh  D.  S.  Greenway) 

Vientiane. — Sam  Thong  has  fallen.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  in  the  town. 
The  American  bungalows  around  the  airstrip,  until  just  a  few  days  ago  the 
headquarters  for  U.S.  aid  and  refugee  relief,  are  now  only  burned-out  ruins. 
Long  Cheng,  which  holds  the  secret  CIA  base,  the  headquarters  of  General 
Vang  Pao’s  clandestine  army  and  the  center  for  the  entire  American-Laotian 
effort  in  northern  Laos,  may  soon  be  next. 

The  Americans  at  Sam  Thong  have  been  evacuated  to  the  south.  Thousands 
of  civilians — Meo  tribesmen,  wearing  elaborate  wrought-silver  necklaces  and 
carrying  their  handmade  flintlock  muskets — are  trudging  south  with  all  their 
belongings  on  their  backs.  The  silver  airplanes  of  Air  America,  the  CIA 
contract  airline,  are  flying  in  low  over  the  jungle-covered  hills  and  limestone 
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outcroppings,  so  ironically  reminiscent  of  placid  classical  Chinese  landscape 
paintings,  to  drop  100-pound  bags  of  rice  to  feed  the  fleeing  Meos. 

The  annual  North  Vietnamese  dry-season  offensive  is  in  its  seventh  week 
and  already  the  troops  from  the  northeast  have  penetrated  deeper  than  in 
previous  years,  bloodying  the  nose  of  the  dispirited  Royal  Laotian  army  and 
dealing  the  government’s  morale  and  prestige  a  heavy  blow. 

For  years  the  Laotian  war  ran  on  in  the  wings  of  the  larger  Vietnam  theater, 
with  neither  side  pushing  the  other  too  hard,  in  the  last  two  years  the  pendulum 
of  war  in  Laos  has  been  swinging  harder  and  wider,  and  each  wet-season 
dry-season  offensive  has  mounted  a  little  higher  than  before.  There  are  two 
months  of  dry  season  left.  The  fear  now  in  both  Washington  and  Vientiane  is 
that,  this  time,  the  North  Vietnamese  might  be  tempted  to  push  on  into  the 
Mekong  River  valley — which  would  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  Indochina. 
If  they  did,  it  might  put  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  limited  involvement  in  Asia  to 
its  severest  test. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  U.S.  presence  in  Laos  has  been  kept 
secret.  Like  the  North  Vietnamese  presence,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  And,  U.S.  officials  argue  privately,  a  clandestine  operation  doesn’t  risk 
prestige  in  case  of  setbacks,  and  is  thus  less  likely  to  commit  the  U.S.  to 
Vietnam-scale  involvement.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  most  Americans  find  the 
idea  of  a  secret  war  abhorrent,  the  lack  of  reliable  information  has  led  to 
gross  exaggeration  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Laos.  President  Nixon’s  recent  speech 
was  meant  to  take  the  wind  out  of  some  of  the  exaggerations,  but  unfortunately 
the  President  was  less  than  totally  candid.  While  he  admitted  the  bombing 
of  Laos,  he  did  not  mention  the  CIA  operation  or  the  full  role  of  the  American 
advisers  in  the  Laotian  war.  The  President’s  estimate  of  North  Vietnamese 
troop  strength  in  Laos  was  at  least  17,000  higher  than  the  highest  reliable 
estimate  in  Vietiane,  including  the  estimates  of  the  Americans  themselves. 
His  denial  that  there  have  been  any  American  combat  deaths  in  Laos  was 
quickly  proven  false  as  well. 

Laos  is  an  improbable  place  for  the  U.S. — or  anybody,  for  that  matter — 
to  become  involved.  Except  for  a  brief  moment  of  glory  in  the  14tli  Century, 
when  Lan  Xang  (the  Kingdom  of  the  Million  Elephants)  held  sway  over 
what  is  now  Laos  as  well  as  parts  of  Thailand  and  Cambodia,  Laos  has 
been  a  prisoner  of  geography,  fought  over  and  plundered  repeatedly  by  its 
more  powerful  neighbors.  The  country  as  now  constituted  dates  only  from 
1946  when  the  French  assembled  three  kingdoms  under  their  control  and 
called  it  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  Today  there  are  fewer  than  three  million 
people  in  the  entire  country,  two  million  of  them  in  government-controlled 
areas  near  the  Mekong. 

Perhaps  losing  so  often  and  being  subjugated  by  so  many  masters  does 
something  to  a  race  for  the  Lao  answer  has  been  to  drop  out.  They  are 
among  the  most  charming  people  in  Asia — and  the  most  other-worldly  and 
least  martial  as  well.  Consequently,  Lao  troops  have  sometimes  fired  over 
the  heads  of  the  enemy  rather  than  hurt  anybody,  much  to  the  despair 
of  American  advisers.  Most  of  the  effective  fighting  on  the  government 
side  is  done  by  General  Vang  Pao’s  warlike  Meo  tribesmen  who  live  in  the 
hills  of  northeastern  Laos. 

The  bitterness  that  divides  Laotians  is  not  so  deep  as  the  bitterness  that 
divides  the  Vietnamese.  The  two  opposing  leaders  in  Laos,  Prime  Minister 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  and  Patliet  Lao  Leader  Prince  Souphanouvong,  are 
half-brothers.  In  Saigon,  a  mere  whisper  in  favor  of  coalition  government 
will  land  you  in  jail.  The  Vientiane  government,  however,  has  always  advocated 
a  return  to  the  tripartite  coalition  of  1962,  and  the  cabinet  posts  which  the 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  abandoned  then  are  still  being  kept  open  for  them 
should  they  return.  Both  sides  advocate  coalition. 

The  pipe-smoking,  French-educated  Souvanna  Phouma,  who  seems  more  a 
French  bourgeois  than  a  prince,  is  the  indispensable  man  in  Laotian  politics 
because  he  is  the  only  figure  who  could  be  acceptable  to  both  sides.  His  accept¬ 
ability  to  the  Communists  lessens  as  the  war  in  Laos  heats  up. 

The  present  escalation  began  in  November  1968,  when  the  Americans  decided 
to  increase  the  bombing  of  Laos  three-,  four-  and  then  five-fold.  The  decision 
was  not  made  in  response  to  increased  North  Vietnamese  aggression  in  Laos, 
as  President  Nixon  indicated  in  his  speech.  The  U.S.  military  did  not  think 
it  could  afford  to  give  up  bombing  North  Vietnam  unless  it  increased  the 
bombing  of  Laos.  At  first  air  escalation  was  restricted  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
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Trail  network,  but  soon  it  spread  to  include  close  American  air  support  of 
Laotian  ground  troops  in  western  Laos  as  wTell. 

Wlien  the  North  Vietnamese  continued  their  offensive  into  the  rainy  season 
and  took  the  strategic  government  garrison  at  Muong  Soui  in  June  of  last 
year,  the  Royal  Laotian  army’s  morale  ebbed.  Perhaps  to  restore  their 
confidence,  the  U.S.  last  summer  encouraged,  helped  plan  and  supported  General 
Vang  Pao’s  brilliant  capture  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  (so  called  because  it  is 
dotted  by  hundreds  of  man-size  cinerary  urns).  Militarily,  the  maneuver  wTas 
a  huge  success.  Lightning  helicopter  assaults,  flown  by  American  pilots,  put 
Vang  Pao’s  Meo  deep  into  enemy  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Plain  of  Jars, 
severing  North  Vietnamese  supply  lines.  The  plain  fell  with  very  little  resistance, 
and  the  retreating  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  abandond  huge  stores 
of  food  and  ammunition. 

But  this  was  in  effect  another  escalation  of  the  conflict,  because  for  prestige 
and  political  reasons  the  North  Vietnamese  would  inevitably  move  to  retake 
the  plain  this  dry  season,  to  revenge  last  year’s  humiliation.  Then,  although 
they  are  unlikely  to  attempt  to  occupy  all  Laos,  their  continuing  military 
pressure  might  force  Souvanna  Phouma  to  ask  the  U.S.  to  halt  bombing.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  U.S.  is  not  doing  its 
best  to  cool  down  the  war,  by  discouraging  such  provocative  government 
adventures  as  well  as  by  limiting  air  activity,  since  both  could  be  done 
without  endangering  either  Souvanna  Phouma’s  government  or  American  troops 
in  Vietnam.  A  Pathet  Lao  representative  arrived  in  Vientiane  from  Hanoi 
recently,  carrying  peace  proposals  from  Prince  Souphanouvong  to  his  half¬ 
bother  Souvanna  Phouma.  The  letters  follow  a  five-point  Pathet  Lao  peace 
proposal  which  is  obviously  timed  to  coincide  with  the  present  offensive. 
The  proposal  calls  for  a  cease-fire  and  a  provisional  coalition  government  to 
be  followed  by  elections  and  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces.  Such  terms 
might  be  unacceptable  in  Saigon,  but  they  are  not  entirely  so  in  Vientiane. 
Souvanna  Phouma  knows  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  give  up  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  while  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues.  He  has  said  he  does 
not  consider  that  wild,  uninhabited  region  vital  to  Laotian  sovereignty.  He 
would  gladly  give  the  North  Vietnamese  a  free  hand  there  in  return  for 
peace  in  western  Laos. 

But  Hanoi  has  made  it  clear  it  will  not  negotiate  until  there  is  a  bombing 
halt.  And  this  is  one  thing  the  Americans  most  surely  will  not  concede. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  so  does  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  Laotian  people. 
Refugees  from  the  Pathet  Lao  zone  all  tell  harrowing  tales  of  entire 
villages  living  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  ground,  farming  their  rice  by  night 
in  order  to  escape  the  bombing.  From  all  reports  the  wholesale  bombing  of 
civilian  centers  in  the  Pathet  Lao  areas  goes  beyond  anything  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  experienced.  When  Pathet  Lao  or  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  were  in  the  area,  even  young  children  were  forced  to  carry  rice  and 
arms  for  days  on  end.  As  for  the  Meo  in  the  mountains  to  the  north,  sons 
will  shoot  their  parents  rather  than  let  them  fall  into  North  Vietnamese  hands. 

For  Vang  Pao,  the  guerrilla  leader  of  the  Meo — the  most  effective  fighting 
force  the  government  has — the  situation  has  become  desperate.  In  the  last 
six  months  he  has  lost  more  men  than  in  any  comparable  period  in  the 
last  10  years.  His  people  have  become  discouraged,  and  only  Vang  Pao’s  leader¬ 
ship  keeps  them  going.  There  are  no  longer  enough  young  men  left  for  the 
Meo  girls  to  marry,  and  some  of  Vang  Pao’s  troops  are  mere  12-  or  13-year-old 
children. 

At  least  one  American  in  Laos — the  near-legendary  Edgar  “Pop”  Buell — is 
darkly  pessimistic  about  the  outcome.  A  retired  Indiana  farmer,  he  heads  the 
U.S.  agency  for  International  Development  efforts  in  northern  Laos,  and 
has  been  a  kind  of  Lord  Jim  to  the  tribes  there.  But  just  before  he  was 
evacuated  from  Sam  Thong,  “Pop”  Buell,  his  clothes  rumpled  and  his  eves 
red  from  lack  of  sleep,  wondered  aloud  how  much  longer  Vang  Pao  and  his  Meo 
could  keep  up  the  fight.  Maybe  a  couple  of  years  more'^  he  thought,  but 
eventually  the  Meo  would  just  have  to  make  some  accommodation  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  This  is  Buell’s  10th  year  with  the  Meo,  and  he  put  his 
leathery  face  in  his  hands  and  said:  “It’s  all  been  running  and  dying,  just 
running  and  dying.” 
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[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  19,  1970] 

Laotians  Are  Plagued  By  Diet  Deficiencies 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

Vientiane. — Refugees  in  Laos  are  not  facing  a  malnutrition  crisis  now, 
American  and  Lao  officials  said  yesterday,  contradicting  recent  reports  from 
Washington. 

AID  officials  are  not  claiming  there  is  no  malnutrition  in  Laos.  They  said, 
in  fact,  that  malnutrition  is  a  permanent  state  of  affairs  here.  But  they  said 
it  results  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of  food  as  from  chronic  diet  deficiencies. 

(Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  said  in  Washington  last  week  that 
the  refugee  situation  in  Laos  is  nearing  “a  serious  crisis.”  Sen.  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  said  that  at  least  70,000  to  100,000  Lao  refugees  now  face 
“serious  malnutrition.”) 

Officials  for  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  said  they  have 
counted  a  total  of  700,000  refugees  since  the  Laos  war  heated  up  in  1964. 
About  200,000  of  these  are  refugees  from  this  year’s  battles  in  Northern  Laos. 

u.s.  supplies  help 

Most  of  these  200,000  people  have  walked  over  the  northern  mountains  to 
reach  government-held  airstrips.  AID  supplies  the  refugees  immediately  with 
rice,  meat  supplements,  fish  meal  and  tinned  milks.  Blankets  and  shelter 
equipment  are  also  supplied. 

A  top  AID  official  said :  “The  people  grow  enough  food  in  their  villages  to 
sustain  them,  but  lack  proteins.  When  they  become  refugees  and  have  to 
walk  over  the  mountains  in  the  rain  and  cold,  their  bodies  lack  vitamins  to 
resist  disease,  and  they  succumb  to  ever-present  malaria,  various  forms  of 
diarrhea,  fevers  and,  recently,  measles.” 

He  said  that  “their  condition  depends  on  how  far  they  have  walked  over 
what  kind  of  terrain  and  what  life  was  like  in  their  homes.  They  are  mostly 
all  suffering  from  malnutrition  in  the  form  of  diet  deficiencies  which  we  try 
to  make  up  with  meats  and  fish  meal  and  milk.” 

The  AID  official  said  these  deficiencies  “are  not  the  result  of  being  refugees 
but  of  lifetime  malnutrition.” 

HARDSHIPS  CITED 

Officials  said  there  is  enough  rice  for  everybody.  But  the  diet  causes  malnu¬ 
trition,  and  the  hardship  imposed  on  weak  bodies  by  refugee  life  does  the  rest. 

AID  officials  said  85  of  a  group  of  122,000  refugees  died  from  disease  this 
year. 

The  official  description  of  the  state  of  the  refugees  has  been  confirmed  by 
reporters  after  visits  to  the  mountain  airstrips  where  the  refugees  are 
arriving. 

Everybody  appears  to  have  rice :  American  aircraft  were  dropping  sacks  of 
it  to  the  refugees.  Tins  of  meat  were  embedded  in  the  rice. 

REFUGEES  ATTACKED 

The  wmlking  refugees  are  often  attacked  by  the  Communists.  The  attacks 
make  it  difficult  to  get  food  to  the  refugees  while  they  are  moving.  On  one 
occasion,  North  Vietnamese  were  said  to  have  killed  over  a  thousand  refugees 
in  one  escape  column. 

AID  tries  to  get  food  to  the  refugees,  however,  American  fliers,  at  great 
risk,  search  for  walking  refugees  in  the  mist-covered  mountains.  When  they 
find  them,  planes  are  called  in  to  drop  rice  if  no  enemy  troops  are  near. 

Two  weeks  ago,  one  old  man  told  a  reporter  he  had  walked  for  a  month 
to  escape  the  advancing  North  Vietnamese.  His  daughters  had  built  a  house 
after  their  escape,  using  plastic  sheets  provided  by  AID.  And  they  were 
cooking  AID-supplied  rice. 

The  refugees  who  are  worse  off  are  those  already  cut  off  by  North 
Vietnamese  troops.  I  recently  flew  into  one  tiny  valley  where  300  people  were 
huddled  about;  North  Vietnamese  troops  were  reported  some  2,000  yards  away. 

The  people  had  malaria,  worms  and  scabies.  Some  children  had  swollen 
stomachs,  not  from  a  lack  of  food,  according  to  a  doctor  who  came  along  on 
the  trip,  but  from  split  intestines. 
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Even  these  people  hiding  in  the  jungles  received  rice  by  airdrops— and  were 
visited  by  an  American  refugee  officer  who  made  the  trip  despite  great  risk. 

One  group  of  women  had  goiters  in  their  throats.  Refugee  officers  said  their 
illnesses  were  the  result  of  a  lack  of  salt  in  the  village  from  which  they 
had  fled. 

MANY  ITEMS  SUPPLIED 

AID  supplies  everything  from  salt  to  pots  and  pans  and,  in  the  view  of 
observers  here,  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  refugee  conditions. 

A  refugee  is  kept  on  the  AID  books,  officials  said,  till  he  has  had  three 
successful  harvests. 

Some  20,000  refugees  are  still  on  the  move  south  as  the  fighting  in  Laos 
continues. 

Some  of  the  700,000  who  have  become  refugees  since  1964  have  entered 
the  refugee  rolls  several  times  as  the  Communists  made  territorial  gains, 
AID  officials  said.  U.S.  bombing  is  largely  responsible  for  the  recent  influx 
of  200,000  refugees. 

Some  refugees  said  jets  bombed  their  villages  even  though  Communist 
troops  were  off  hiding  in  the  forest.  Well-informed  sources  said  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  a  “scorched  earth”  policy  to  force  the  people  to  move  into 
government  areas — and  thus  deprive  the  reds  of  information,  recruits  and 
porters. 

As  the  fighting  continues  in  northern  Laos,  more  refugees  are  expected. 

The  only  item  AID  lacks  right  now  is  tinned  milk.  Although  milk  is  avail¬ 
able  from  welfare  organizations,  the  high  cost  of  transporting  it  through 
Thailand  —  where  the  Thai  government  holds  a  transport  monopoly  —  is 
holding  up  deliveries. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  April  24,  1970] 

‘Scorched  Earth’  Policy  Called  Success 

REDS  FACE  LAOS  PROBLEMS 
(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

Vientiane. — The  American  “scorched  earth”  policy  in  northern  Laos  is 
a  success,  well  informed  military  sources  here  say. 

Because  of  it,  North  Vietnamese  forces  trying  to  take  Long  Chien  and 
Sam  Thong — the  U.S.  guerrilla  bases  75  miles  north  of  here — are  having 
“supply  difficulties,”  the  sources  say. 

The  United  States  has  moved  more  than  100,000  people  out  of  the  area  of 
the  Plain  of  Jars  and  mountainous  areas  of  northern  Laos.  All  their  rice 
was  taken  too,  livestock  was  driven  into  the  hills  by  Meo  troops,  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  some  by  U.S.  air  bombardment. 

Sources  say  this  “scorched  earth”  policy  deprived  the  North  Vietnamese 
of  food  and  of  people  to  act  as  porters  for  ammunition  and  supplies. 

The  North  Vietnamese  usually  carry  their  own  food  but  also  depend  on  the 
local  Communists,  the  Pathet  Lao,  to  supply  food  and  porters  from  the 
population. 

‘ATE  DOGS,  GOATS’ 

With  no  population  to  draw  porters  from,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been 
forced  to  use  their  own  men  to  carry  supplies,  according  to  guerrilla  observa¬ 
tion  teams. 

Lao  military  sources  said  North  Vietnamese  troops  who  captured  San  Thong 
briefly  in  March  ate  everything  in  the  town.  “There  was  nothing  left,”  said 
one  Lao.  “They  even  ate  the  dogs  and  goats.” 

An  order  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Pathet  Lao  last  week 
indicated  food  difficulties  the  Communists  are  having. 

The  order  broadcast  over  the  Pathet  Lao  radio  said :  “To  all  offices,  depart¬ 
ments  and  organizations,  your  duty  is  to  increase  production  in  1970,  includ¬ 
ing  rice,  food  supplies  and  such  starchy  food  as  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  beans 
and  corn  to  counter  starvation. 

“The  quantity  of  food  produced  this  year  must  be  greater  than  that  of 
last  year.  Offices  and  organizations  must  produce  food  sufficient  for  a  three- 
month  period  to  carry  out  these  goals. 
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“Workers  must  launch  a  competitive  campaign  to  increase  production  to 
oppose  the  United  States.” 

The  campaign  will  last  until  the  end  of  1970,  according  to  the  broadcast. 

The  United  States,  meantime,  is  continuing  its  policy  of  removing  people 
from  Communist-held  areas  or  areas  likely  to  fall  under  Communist  control 
soon. 

Earlier  this  week,  aircraft  belonging  to  Air  America  transported  4,000 
new  refugees  from  Boua  Lorn  government  post  on  the  northern  Plain  of  Jars. 
The  post  is  under  sporadic  fire  from  the  Communists. 

The  refugees  are  being  taken  to  Long  Chien,  then  on  to  areas  near  Vientiane. 

CROSSFIRE  FEARED 

Most  of  the  people  have  left  their  homes  on  the  order  of  Meo  Gen.  Vang  Pao, 
the  regional  commander,  or  because  of  the  fear  of  the  American  bombing 
attacks  and  of  being  between  the  opposing  forces. 

Some  Western  military  forces  fear  that  the  U.S.  policy  may  work  to  the 
Reds’  advantage  in  the  long  run.  They  say  removal  of  the  population  takes 
away  sources  of  information  for  Vang  Pao’s  guerrilla  army.  They  fear  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  move  in  some  Vietnamese  civilians,  virtually  annexing 
the  area  for  Hanoi. 

There  is  historical  precedent  for  this  fear.  Hanoi  has  occupied  the  area 
in  the  past  and  claims  the  area  as  part  of  Vietnam,  calling  the  Plain  of  Jars 
the  Plateau  of  Tran  Ninh,”  a  Vietnamese  word. 

Another  problem,  the  sources  say,  is  that  many  of  the  refugees  have  sons, 
or  husbands  and  fathers  in  the  Pathet  Lao  army.  The  soldiers  are  likely  to 
contact  their  families,  thus  giving  the  Communists  a  chance  to  build  up  support 
in  the  government  areas. 


[From,  The  New  Republic,  May  9,  1970] 

The  Long  March 

LAOTIAN  TRAGEDY 
(By  Carl  Strock) 

Vientiane 

After  twenty  years  of  sporadic,  semi-secret  warfare,  Laos  has  a  serious 
refugee  problem.  At  least  half  the  population  of  three  million  has  been 
displaced  by  the  fighting,  according  to  government  officials  in  Vientiane.  At 
least  180,000  are  living  in  “refugee  villages.” 

At  the  end  of  1968,  American  bombers  were  diverted  from  North  Vietnam  to 
Laos  and  began  systematically  depopulating  Pathet  Lao-controlled  territory. 
Air  strikes  were  no  longer  limited  to  the  network  of  North  Vietnamese 
supply  routes  twisting  through  the  sparsely  inhabited  mountains  of  eastern 
Laos  on  their  way  to  South  Vietnam  (the  “Ho  Chi  Minh  trail”),  nor  confined 
to  “combat  support  missions,”  as  President  Nixon  would  have  it  Every¬ 
thing  that  stood  and  was  not  controlled  by  the  government  became  a  target. 
Tribesmen  and  peasants  began  to  flee  to  the  relative  safety  of  the  government 
controlled  lowlands.  The  US  Embassy,  having  persuaded  itself  that  the  people 
were  escaping  “Communist  terrorism,”  was  enthusiastic  about  this  “voting-with- 
tlie-feet.”  Yet  it  was  not — and  is  not  yet — eager  to  advertise  the  refugee  situation. 

In  mid-1969  air  strikes  were  escalated  to  their  present  high  level  of 
15,000  sorties  a  month.  In  support  of  a  secrecy-shrouded  offensive  by  the 
CIA-financed  “Clandestine  Army”  of  Meo  mercenaries,  the  US  carried  out  a 
saturation  bombing  campaign  on  the  Pathet  Lao-controlled  Plain  of  Jars  in 
northeastern  Laos.  After  seizing  the  Plain,  the  Clandestine  Army  rounded 
up  the  inhabitants,  culled  out  the  prosperous  farmers  and  merchants — the 
main  contributors  to  Pathet  Lao  tax  coffers — and  shipped  them  to  the  Vientiane 
lowlands.  The  poor  peasants  were  allowed  to  remain  behind,  not  in  their 
original  homes,  which  had  been  reduced  to  rubble  by  the  bombing,  but  in  the 
“refugee  villages.” 

Is  asked  a  young  man  what  happened  when  the  Clandestine  Army  took 
over  his  village.  “The  soldiers  gathered  us  together,”  he  said.  “The  told  us 
we  had  one  hour  to  leave.  We  didn’t  know  where  we  were  going.  The  soldiers 
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took  whatever  they  wanted  from  our  houses,  and  then  they  burned  the  village 
down.  An  officer  told  us  that  if  anyone  asked,  we  should  say  we  were  escaping 
from  the  Communists.  We  walked  20  miles  to  an  airstrip,  and  then  American 
planes  brought  us  here.  I  was  lucky.  I’m  half  Chinese,  so  they  didn’t  make 
me  join  the  army.  The  Lao  boys  were  drafted  right  there.  I  haven’t  seen 
them  since.” 

When  the  dry  season  came  at  the  end  of  last  year,  intelligence  reports 
indicated  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao  were  planning  a 
counter-offensive  to  recapture  the  Plain  of  Jars.  No  one  believed  that  the 
rag-tag  Clandestine  Army  could  hold  off  a  determined  Communist  advance, 
but  the  US  Embassy  here  wanted  two  guarantees:  that  the  peasant-refugees — 
indispensable  producers  of  rice — would  not  again  be  able  to  benefit  the  Pathet 
Lao ;  and  that  American  bombers  would  have  a  free  hand  to  pound  the 
oncoming  troops.  So  it  was  decided  to  evacuate  all  civilians  from  the  Plain 
of  Jars. 

Between  February  5  and  11,  some  15,000  bedraggled  Laotion  peasants  were 
loaded  onto  Air  America  cargo  planes  and  shipped  to  new  “refugee  villages” 
in  the  Mekong  lowlands.  The  Plain  of  Jars  became  a  free-strike  zone.  The 
US-Vientiane  planners,  unable  to  carry  their  government  to  the  people, 
had  chosen  the  Vietnam-tried  course  of  bringing  the  people  to  the  government. 
“We  could  work  in  the  fields  only  at  night;  by  day  we  slept  underground 
in  the  bunkers,”  explained  one  old  woman  in  a  camp  near  Vientiane.  “Every¬ 
thing  that  moved  was  bombed.  Our  village  was  bombed  three  times.  The 
second  time  my  daughter  was  killed.  Then  we  left  and  went  to  live  in  the 
forest.  It’s  very  difficult  to  live  there.  There’s  not  enough  to  eat.” 

Though  more  people  live  under  government  control  since  the  bombing, 
American  officials  here  deny  that  was  the  intent  of  the  bombing.  They  claim  that 
“Communist  terrorism”  is  responsible  for  the  influx  of  refugees.  When  the  mass 
evacuation  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  was  begun  in  February,  US  AID  officials 
who  supervised  the  operation  maintained  that  the  people  all  freely  chose 
to  leave  their  homes.  Other  US  AID  officials,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  identified, 
now  admit,  however,  that  the  decision  was  made  in  Vientiane  and  that  the 
people  were  moved  regardless  of  their  wishes.  Naturally,  when  confronted 
with  the  choice  of  being  bombed  at  home  or  surviving  in  a  far-away  camp, 
many  people  chose  the  latter.  But  it  seems  devious  to  call  that  choice  “free.” 

The  plight  of  refugees  here  is  not  yet  as  grim  as  that  of  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  Vietnam.  Camps  are  small  and  usually  contiguous  to  an  established 
village.  The  idea  is  that  the  old  villagers  will  help  dispossessed  newcomers ; 
so  far  it  has  worked  well,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Lao  villagers.  But  refugees 
do  not  have  enough  land  to  support  themselves,  and  the  land  they  do  receive 
is  usually  the  least  fertile.  The  thatched,  barrack  housing  is  depressing  even 
to  peasants  accustomed  to  primitive  conditions.  Medical  care  is  rare ;  so  is 
schooling.  US  AID  this  year  will  spend  some  $7  million  on  refugee  relief 
(about  one  thirty -fifth  of  the  estimated  $250  million  spent  to  wage  the  war)  ; 
most  of  that  will  be  used  for  rice  crops. 

The  worst  suffering  is  not  in  the  camps.  By  the  time  people  reach  them, 
the  worst  is  over.  Their  villages  have  been  destroyed ;  their  relatives  killed 
or  drafted ;  they  have  walked,  sometimes  for  months,  through  some  of  the 
most  rugged  country  in  the  world.  Only  the  lucky  ones  ride  Air  America. 
The  others,  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  put  their  belongings  on  their  backs 
and  set  out  across  the  hills  on  foot.  It  is  an  agony  difficult  for  an  outsider 
to  imagine.  American  and  Laotian  officials  estimate  that  over  the  last 
10  years  20  percent  of  the  people  of  northeastern  Laos  have  died  in  these 
refugee  marches.  The  verdant  limestone  mountains  that  seem  to  have  been 
lifted  from  a  delicate  Chinese  scroll  are  a  cemetery  for  100.000  peasants ! 
Random  air  strikes  are  always  a  threat;  countless  unexploded  bombs  lie 
scattered  half-buried  in  the  hills ;  exhaustion  claims  the  weaker  marchers : 
epidemics,  especially  of  measles,  are  common;  and  of  course  there  is  never 
enough  food. 

The  US  Embassy  downplays  the  dimension  of  the  tragedy  by  counting  only 
those  currently  living  on  relief  in  recognized  “refugee  villages” — the  180,000 
I  have  mentioned.  The  Laotian  government,  however,  reports  543,000  refugees 
and  says  there  at  least  another  150,000  unregistered.  Now — because  of  heavy 
fighting  and  bombing  near  the  Plain  of  Jars— another  100,000  are  trudging 
southward  through  the  roadless  mountains  to  safety.  One  out  of  five  will 
probably  die  before  reaching  the  lowlands. 
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(4.  Selected  press  articles  on  Cambodia.) 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  14,  1970] 

Drive  Against  Vietnamese  at  High  Pitch  in  Cambodia 

(By  Henry  Kamm) 

Pnompenh,  Cambodia,  April  13 — An  officially  inspired  campaign  of  hatred 
against  Vietnamese  has  reached  fever  pitch  throughout  Cambodia.  It  has 
resulted  in  detentions,  in  disappearances  and,  in  at  least  one  known  case,  in 
mass  killings  that  witnesses  attributed  to  Cambodian  soldiers. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  week  or  10  days  the  campaign  against  Vietnamese 
residents  has  seriously  diminished  the  open  sympathy  with  which  many 
diplomats  and  other  foreigners  initially  viewed  the  leadership  that  overthrew 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  on  March  18. 

None  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  new  regime  have  said  a  word,  in  their 
flood  of  statements  and  communiques,  that  might  inhibit  those  who  take 
the  official  propaganda  campaign  as  a  declaration  of  an  open  season  on 
Vietnamese. 

A  standard  line  of  argument  appears  to  have  developed  among  Government 
officials  and  private  citizens  in  response  to  those  who  intercede  on  behalf 
of  the  frightened  Vietnamese. 

The  Cambodians  insist  that  foreigners  simply  do  not  understand  the 
depth  of  Vietnamese  Communist  penetration  among  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia. 
They  also  stress  the  traditional  enmity  between  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese 
peoples  and  say  that  outsiders  fail  to  see  the  issue  in  its  historical  context 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Vietnamese  have  been  equally  cruel  to 
Cambodians  and  would  do  the  same  in  the  Cambodians’  position. 

Vietnamese  residents  of  Cambodia  are  estimated  to  number  400,000  in  a 
population  Of  seven  million.  How  many  remain  at  liberty  is  impossible  to 
tell.  In  the  border  provinces,  where  North  Vietnamese  and  Vieteong  forces 
moved  supplies  and  men  and  found  sanctuary  while  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
in  power — his  successors  have  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  them— most  of  the 
Vietnamese  are  believed  to  be  under  detention. 

The  biggest  concentration  is  in  the  capital,  where  they  live  in  well-defined 
sections,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Mekong,  Bassac  and  Tonle  Sap 
rivers.  Reliable  informants  reported  today  that  in  some  sections  one  member 
of  each  family  was  seized  yesterday,  apparently  as  a  hostage. 

Many  Vietnamese,  including  those  who  have  acquired  Cambodian  citizenship 
at  considerable  expense,  have  reportedly  been  dismissed  from  their  jobs  and 
would  find  it  difficult  to  get  new  ones.  Mothers  are  keeping  their  children 
indoors,  even  beyond  the  6  P.M.-to-6  A.M.  curfew  imposed  last  week  on  all 
Vietnamese.  Women  no  longer  wear  their  distinctive  national  costume,  the 
ao  dai. 

In  a  detention  center  near  a  bridge  over  the  Bassac,  frightened  Vietnamese 
told  reporters  that  detainees  have  been  disappearing.  Perhaps,  they  said, 
the  detainees  are  being  taken  for  interrogation,  but  no  one  knows. 

The  episode  of  mass  killing  occurred  in  the  village  of  Prasot,  which  later 
fell  to  Vietnamese  Communist  invaders.  More  than  a  hundred  men,  women 
and  children  were  gunned  down  Thursday  night  in  the  courtyard  of  an 
agricultural  cooperative  where  they  were  being  detained. 

Information  of  the  killings  has  not  been  made  public  but  they  are  not 
denied.  The  province  Governor,  Hem  Keth  Sana,  when  questioned  yesterday 
in  Scayrieng,  the  nearest  town,  said  the  deaths  had  been  a  result  of  a 
“murderous”  attack  in  which  the  Vieteong  used  the  detainees  as  a  screen. 
But  survivors  told  other  Vietnamese  at  the  scene  that  Cambodian  troops 
alone  were  responsible. 

REPORTERS  WERE  EXPELLED 

The  Prasot  incident  became  known  because  the  village  lies  on  the  principal 
Pnompenh-to-Saigon  highway  and  was  at  the  center  of  fighting  between 
Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  Communist  forces  last  week.  Consequently  many 
reporters  visited  the  region.  If  similar  slayings  occurred  in  centers  off  the 
principal  highways,  they  might  never  have  come  to  the  public  attention. 

Officials  have  categorically  forbidden  reporters  to  visit  detention  centers, 
and  those  who  slip  in  have  been  expelled  immediately — on  at  least  one 
occasion  at  pistol  point. 
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Some  foreigners  have  suggested  to  influential  Cambodians  with  whom  they 
have  contacts  that  Premier  Lon  Nol  or  the  First  Deputy  Premier,  Prince 
Sisowath  Sirik  Matak,  men  who  are  generally  considered  moderate,  might 
find  occasion  to  say  in  their  public  statements  that  many  Vietnamese  resi¬ 
dents  of  Cambodia  and  naturalized  Cambodians  of  Vietnamese  stock  have 
taken  no  part  in  Vietcong  activities. 

But  the  foreigners  report  that  they  have  run  into  a  wall  of  incomprehension. 

NO  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

Representatives  of  private  international  groups  who  have  discussed  the 
issue  with  Cambodian  officials  have  acted  in  the  awareness  that  there  is  no 
diplomatic  representation  in  Cambodia.  There  are  no  diplomatic  relations 
between  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  the  embassies  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong’s  so-called  provisional  revolutionary  government  have  been 
put  on  caretaker  status. 

Diplomats  and  other  observers  have  been  struck  by  a  belief,  apparently 
sincerely  held  by  responsible  Cambodians,  that  the  new  leadership  will  always 
be  in  full  control  of  the  feelings  unleashed  by  the  hate  campaign  and  that  no 
violence  will  be  done  to  the  innocent.  A  high  official  of  known  liberalism  said 
this  to  a  visitor  last  Friday,  after  the  mass  slayings  at  Prasot.  Presumably 
he  did  not  know  about  them. 

Some  foreigners  long  resident  in  Cambodia  believe  that  the  leaders  have 
made  a  calculated  decision  to  exploit  extreme  national  feeling  to  capture  the 
support  of  their  people. 


Saigon  Delegation  Planned 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  April  13 — A  “people’s  delegation”  given  instructions 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  has  planned  a  trip  to  Pnompenh  within 
the  next  week  to  investigate  reports  of  mistreatment  of  ethnic  Vietnamese 
in  Cambodia. 

Informed  South  Vietnamese  sources  said  that  the  six-man  delegation,  made 
up  of  South  Vietnamese  who  did  not  work  for  the  Government,  also  planned 
informal  meetings  with  officials  of  the  new  Cambodian  regime  in  the  hope 
of  opening  the  way  to  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations,  severed  in  1963. 

A  spokesman  for  the  delegation  said  the  sole  purpose  of  the  delegation 
was  to  look  into  the  well-being  of  South  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  shows  serious  concern  over  repeated  press  reports — 
some  of  them  must  be  grossly  exaggerated — of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
being  killed  in  Cambodia,”  he  added. 

According  to  informed  sources,  however,  the  delegation  was  organized  by 
the  Foreign  Ministry  to  help  initiate  ties.  Officials  would  not  say  who  was 
paying  its  expenses  or  how  long  it  would  remain  in  Cambodia. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  15,  1970] 

Civilians  Become  Pawns  in  Cambodia 
(By  Daniel  P.  Southerland) 

Svay  Rieng,  Cambodia.— The  rapid  Viet  Cong  advance  into  Cambodia’s 
Svay  Rieng  Province  has  had  the  side  effect  of  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  interned  by  the  Cambodian  Government. 

For  the  past  week,  the  government  has  been  rounding  up  hundreds  of  local 
Vietnamese  residents  and  confining  them  as  virtual  hostages  in  schools  and 
other  compounds. 

The  same  process  now  has  also  begun  in  neighboring  Prey  Veng  Province 
to  the  west  of  here. 

In  Kompong  Cham,  the  province  to  the  north  of  Svay  Rieng  and  Prev 
Veng,  the  province  Governor  said  he  had  not  decided  what  to  do  with  the 
Vietnamese  residents  there.  “But  if  they  start  giving  us  trouble  we  will 
have  to  take  some  action,”  he  said. 

Lt.  Col.  Bu  Tith,  commander  of  the  Cambodian  Government’s  forces  in 
Svay  Rieng  Province,  located  to  the  southeast  of  Phnom  Penh,  said  2  000 
to  3,000  Vietnamese  civilians  had  been  picked  up  and  impounded  there 
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The  main  internment  center  in  the  province  capital  is  a  Chinese  school,  where 
hundreds  of  Vietnamese  are  jammed  together. 

HOUSES  BURNED 

“We  have  isolated  them  because  we  have  noted  there  are  Viet  Cong 
agents  among  them,”  said  the  colonel  in  an  interview.  He  added :  “The 
majority  of  them  support  the  Viet  Cong.” 

Government  soldiers  who  had  burned  down  a  number  of  Vietnamese  houses 
along  the  main  road  between  here  and  Phnom  Penh  said  the  action  was 
taken  because  the  Vietnamese  had  aided  the  Viet  Cong. 

Colonel  Tith  said  four  Vietnamese  civilians  were  released  recently  and 
sent  out  of  the  city  to  pass  on  a  verbal  warning  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  warning,  the  colonel  said,  was  that  if  the  Viet  Cong  continued  to  attack, 
the  consequences  could  be  serious  for  the  Vietnamese  being  held  by  the 
government. 

The  four  released  Vietnamese  were  told  to  come  back  with  a  response 
from  the  Viet  Cong  within  two  days,  but  they  did  not  return. 

The  colonel  declined  to  be  specific  about  the  warning  passed  on  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  but  other  officers  said  it  clearly  indicated  that  the  interned 
Vietnamese  might  be  slain  if  the  Viet  Cong  continued  their  attacks. 

‘cross  fire’  questioned 

“Some  Cambodians  would  like  to  kill  them  (the  Vietnamese)  in  order  to 
avenge  our  dead,”  the  colonel  said. 

On  the  night  of  April  9,  at  least  90  Vietnamese  civilians,  including  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  killed  in  an  agricultural  cooperative  com¬ 
pound  where  they  were  confined  just  outside  Prasot,  six  miles  east  of  here. 

The  Cambodian  officer  in  charge  of  the  area  said  the  Vietnamese  had  been 
killed  in  a  “crossfire”  when  the  Viet  Cong  attacked.  But  correspondents  who 
visited  the  scene  next  morning  said  there  were  no  signs  of  a  cross  fire. 

It  was  possible  that  the  incident  occurred  during  a  Viet  Cong  attack.  But 
whatever  the  circumstances,  every  indication  was  that  it  was  Cambodian 
soidiers  who  had  cut  down  the  Vietnamese  with  automatic  weapons. 

A  colleague  and  I  tried  to  talk  with  some  of  the  wounded  survivors  of 
the  Prasot  incident  at  the  Svay  Rieng  Province  hospital.  But  they  appeared  too 
frightened  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  what  had  occurred. 

Colonel  Tith  said  he  could  not  give  us  authorization  to  talk  with  the  Viet¬ 
namese  confined  at  the  school  in  Svay  Rieng  and  that  permission  could  be 
gotten  only  in  Phnom  Penh. 

SYMPATHY  LACKING 

We  did  get  close  enough  to  the  school,  however,  to  see  a  Cambodian 
guard,  as  we  approached,  waving  the  Vietnamese  back  into  the  school  with 
a  rod  as  though  they  were  so  many  cattle.  We  saw  quite  a  few  children 
and  old  people  in  the  crowd  of  interned  Vietnamese. 

A  few  well-to-do  Vietnamese  have  been  able  to  escape  confinement  by  paying 
bribes  to  Cambodian  officers,  according  to  informed  sources. 

But  in  talking  with  Cambodian  Army  officers,  one  finds  utterly  no  sympathy 
for  the  plight  of  the  Vietnamese  civilians.  This  is  not  surprising.  There 
is  a  long  history  of  enmity  between  the  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians. 
Many  of  the  estimated  400,000  Vietnamese  living  in  Cambodia  are  thought 
to  be  sympathetic  with  the  Hanoi  government. 

The  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia  hold  positions  as  merchants,  artisans,  and 
rubber  plantation  workers.  In  southeastern  Cambodia,  there  are  some  Viet¬ 
namese  rice  farmers.  About  200,000  of  the  Vietnamese  live  in  Phnom  Penh 
with  the  rest  heavily  concentrated  in  border  provinces  such  as  Svay  Rieng. 

It  has  been  relatively  easy  for  the  Cambodian  Government  to  round 
up  the  Vietnamese  civilians  because  most  of  them  live  in  communities  apart 
from  the  Cambodians. 

If  the  Cambodian  Government’s  position  continues  to  deteriorate  in  Svay 
Rieng,  the  lot  of  the  Vietnamese  civilians  living  there  is  likely  to  worsen 
correspondingly.  And  the  prospect  is  for  further  deterioration. 

Within  less  than  two  weeks  the  government  has  pulled  most  of  its  forces 
and  administrative  officials  out  of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  province. 

Now  one  can  only  drive  a  few  miles  to  the  east  or  north  of  Svay  Rieng 
before  being  warned  not  to  go  further  because  of  danger  from  the  Viet  Cong. 
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Just  to  the  south,  the  Cambodian  paratroops  in  bunkers  and  foxholes 
guarding  that  side  of  the  city  can  see  Viet  Cong  flashlights  winking  signals  at 
night  from  less  than  a  mile  away. 

NIGHT  SHELLINGS 

The  croaking  of  lizards  and  frogs  was  probably  the  loudest  noise  one 
could  hear  in  the  province  capital  at  night  not  so  long  ago. 

Now,  the  Cambodian  Army  howitzers  located  in  the  city  shatter  the  night 
silence  repeatedly,  hurling  hundreds  of  shells  toward  Prasot,  where  the 
government  has  fallen  back. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  resistance  the  government  troops  are  putting 
up,  but  it  appears  to  be  little. 

The  Svay  Rieng  hospital,  which  handles  wounded  soldiers  from  the  entire 
province,  carried  less  than  50  wounded  on  its  books  over  the  week-long  period 
of  April  5-11. 

Colonel  Tith  said  the  government  plans,  however,  to  consolidate  its  position 
in  the  province  capital  and  then  counterattack  as  soon  as  more  reinforcements 
can  be  brought  in  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Cambodian  Army. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  April  23,  1970] 

Cambodian  Concern 

OVERSEAS  IMPACT  OF  MASSACRES  WORRIES  LEADERS  IN  PHNOM  PENH 

(By  Daniel  P.  Southerland) 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — There  is  growing  awareness  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Cambodian  Government  that  the  massacres  of  hundreds  of  Vietnamese 
civilians  by  Cambodian  troops  have  had  a  “disastrous  impact”  abroad,  accord¬ 
ing  to  informed  sources  in  the  Cambodian  capital. 

The  same  sources  said  the  government  is  aware  that  it  might  be  difficult 
for  any  foreign  government,  particularly  the  United  States,  to  respond  to 
Cambodian  Government  appeals  for  military  assistance  if  it  appeared  the 
government  was  practicing  a  policy  of  “racial  hatred”  and  “genocide.” 

“I  think  they  realize  that  a  serious  blunder  has  been  committed,  and  that 
they  will  try  to  exert  greater  control  over  the  (Cambodian)  Army,”  said 
one  ranking  diplomat  in  Phnom  Penh. 

“There  will  probably  be  some  more  incidents — that  is  inevitable — but  I 
doubt  there  will  be  anything  as  serious  as  what  you  saw  on  the  Mekong 
River,”  he  said. 

SYSTEMATIC  PROCEDURE 

The  government  has  yet  to  come  up  with  a  plausible  explanation  for  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  persons  whose  bodies  were  seen  floating  down  the  Mekong 
River  during  the  week-long  period  April  12  through  19.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
those  killed  were  believed  to  be  Vietnamese,  and  some  had  their  arms  tied 
behind  their  backs. 

Official  explanations  for  the  grisly  scene  on  the  Mekong  have  varied : 

The  Information  Minister,  Trinh  Hoan,  said  last  week  the  bodies  were 
probably  thrown  into  the  Mekong  by  the  Viet  Cong  following  battles  along 
the  river  in  which  both  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians  were  slain. 

A  Cambodian  military  spokesman  said,  “This  is  the  spontaneous  reaction 
of  our  people  to  the  attacks  of  the  Viet  Cong.” 

But  travel  through  the  provinces  has  shown  that  so  far,  although  there 
have  been  a  few  cases  of  Cambodians’  stealing  from  Vietnamese  homes 
where  the  adult  males  in  the  family  have  been  arrested,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  ordinary  Cambodian  peasants’  attacking  their  Vietnamese 
neighbors. 

The  killing  on  the  Mekong  River  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  such 
a  systematic  way  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  what  the 
military  officer  called  a  spontaneous  reaction. 

In  the  meantime,  a  survivor  of  one  shooting  spree  and  residents  living 
in  a  village  on  the  Mekong  have  provided  evidence  that  Cambodian  troops 
carried  out  mass  executions  on  the  island  of  Ta  Chhor,  located  four  miles 
north  of  the  ferry  crossing  where  the  bodies  were  seen  floating  downstream. 
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UNKNOWN  DESTINATION 

There  is  considerable  fear  in  the  Roman  Catholic  community  here  that  some 
600  to  700  Vietnamese  males,  aged  14  and  above,  who  were  rounded  up  by 
Cambodian  troops  at  a  predominantly  Catholic  village  on  the  northeastern 
outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh  on  April  12,  ended  up  in  the  river. 

Wives  of  some  of  the  arrested  men  said  they  were  told  to  take  nothing  with 
them  and  were  herded  onto  naval  boats  which  headed  off  for  an  unknown 
destination. 

Catholic  Priests  have  been  able  to  visit  a  number  of  detention  centers 
where  Vietnamese  civilians  are  being  held  but  they  have  found  no  trace  of 
these  men. 

Cambodian  sources  say  the  village  was  infiltrated  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  the  meantime,  the  apostolic  delegate  to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  has  been 
meeting  with  Cambodian  officials  in  Phnom  Penh  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  civilian  detainees. 

There  are  as  many  as  400,000  Vietnamese  civilians  living  in  Cambodia, 
of  whom  an  estimated  50,000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

CIVILIAN  HOSTAGES 

Officially,  the  Phnom  Penh  government  denies  that  it  has  been  doing 
anything  other  than  rounding  up  Vietnamese  civilians  who  are  suspected 
of  aiding  the  Viet  Cong  and  checking  the  identification  papers  of  others. 

But  the  killing  of  as  many  as  200  Vietnamese  civilian  detainees  in  the 
much-publicized  incidents  at  Prasot  and  Takeo  points  to  a  policy  of  holding 
Vietnamese  civilians  as  hostages. 

The  Army  colonel  in  charge  of  the  Cambodian  forces  in  Soai  Rieng  Province 
as  much  as  confirmed  such  a  policy  when  he  told  this  correspondent  and 
a  colleague  a  week  ago  that  four  detainees  had  been  released  in  Soai  Rieng 
and  sent  to  tell  the  Viet  Cong  that  if  they  continued  their  attacks  the 
consequences  could  be  “very  bad”  for  the  Vietnamese  being  held  by  the 
government. 

Other  officers  were  more  explicit.  They  said  the  message  to  the  Viet  Cong 
clearly  indicated  that  the  interned  Vietnamese  in  Soai  Rieng  would  be 
slaughtered  if  the  Viet  Cong  continued  their  attacks. 

Soai  Rieng  is  the  province  where  the  Prasot  incident  of  April  9  occurred, 
in  which  as  many  as  90  detainees  were  killed  by  Cambodian  soldiers. 

THIS  WAS  NO  BATTLE 

On  April  18,  in  Takeo,  a  survivor  of  that  incident  told  journalists :  “This 
was  no  battle,  it  was  a  massacre.  The  soldiers  rounded  us  up  and  let  the 
Viet  Cong  know  that  if  they  attacked  the  province  capital,  the  Vietnamese 
population  would  suffer. 

“The  Cambodian  Government  is  so  weak  militarily  that  this  is  about  the 
only  card  it  had  to  play,”  said  a  diplomat  concerning  the  question  of  hostages. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Viet  Cong  provoked  the  incidents  at  Prasot  and 
Takeo  with  harassing  attacks  on  the  two  towns,”  he  said. 

“The  Cambodian  soldiers  may  have  panicked,  said  the  diplomat,  who  is 
sympathetic  with  the  Cambodian  Government.  “Or  they  may  have  been  very 
angry  and  did  what  they  did  as  a  form  of  retaliation.” 

“But  what  happened  on  the  Mekong  smacks  of  cold,  premeditated  murder,” 
he  said.  “Nobody  can  condone  it  under  any  circumstances.” 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  25,  1970] 

They  Were  Killing  Vietnamese  So  I  Left 
(By  Ralph  Blumenthal) 

Hatien,  South  Vietnam,  April  19 — Le  Tan  Son,  a  Vietnamese  refugee  from 
Cambodia,  decided  it  was  time  to  flee  when,  he  said,  he  saw  two  Vietnamese 
monks  and  a  nun  stabbed  to  death  on  a  Pnompenh  street. 

Interviewed  at  his  refuge  in  a  pagoda  in  this  picturesque  Vietnamese 
fishing  village  near  the  western  border,  Mr.  Son  said.  “I  saw  a  crowd  on 
the  street,  maybe  60  or  70  Cambodians.  I  walked  over  to  see  what  was  going 
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on.  In  the  center  there  was  a  Buddhist  monk  being  stabbed — blood  was  spraying 
all  around.  Another  monk  and  a  nun  were  lying  dead  on  the  sidewalk. 

“I  knew  immediately  they  were  killing  Vietnamese  so  I  left  quickly  before 
anyone  could  see  I  was  Vietnamese.” 

Mr.  Son,  a  47-y ear-old  eyeglass  salesman,  sold  his  family’s  possessions 
and  told  a  few  close  Vietnamese  friends  that  he  and  his  wife  and  mother 
and  three  children  were  leaving.  He  said  that  for  the  benefit  of  inquisitive 
neighbors  he  pretended  that  the  family  was  just  going  out  for  a  strol.1. 

TRAVELED  TO  COAST  TOWN 

Then  they  took  a  train  to  Kompot,  on  the  seacoast,  where  they  caught  a 
boat  to  the  Vietnamese  island  of  Hontre  and  from  there  made  their  way  to 
Hatien  arriving  several  days  ago.  Hatien  is  in  Kiengiang  Province,  155  west 
and  slightly  south  of  Saigon. 

Their  new  home  here  is  a  large  shed  at  the  Tam  Bao  Tu  pagoda.  They 
share  it  with  about  50  other  Vietnamese  refugees  from  Cambodia.  Local 
Vietnamese  officials  and  American  advisers  are  trying  to  establish  a  refugee 
camp  to  house  them  all  more  comfortably. 

Not  all  the  refugees  encountered  here  said  they  had  personally  suffered 
in  the  anti- Vietnamese  campaign  reportedly  sweeping  Cambodia.  But  all 
seemed  to  know  someone  who  had  been  victimized. 

The  Cambodian  Government  has  denied  that  it  is  conducting  an  anti- 
Vietnamese  campaign,  explaining  that  its  campaign  affects  only  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese,  whom  it  considers  to  be  aggressors.  The  Government 
has  considered  it  necessary,  however,  to  take  measures  against  Vietnamese 
who  it  says  help  or  allow  themselves  to  be  used  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Government. 

300  REACH  HATIEN 

In  the  last  several  days,  about  300  refugees  have  reached  here  after 
journeys  along  Cambodian  Highway  17,  which  is  called  Route  8A  on  the 
Vietnamese  side  of  th  border. 

Vo  Thi  Se,  who  is  20,  said  in  an  interview  that  she  had  gone  to  Pnompenh 
from  her  hometown  of  Lok,  near  the  border,  and  was  returning  home  on  the 
bus  when  it  was  stopped  by  four  Cambodian  soldiers.  Miss  Se  said  she 
had  been  accompanied  by  her  cousin. 

Miss  Se  said :  “They  checked  everybody’s  identity  papers  and  all  had  good 
papers  except  my  cousin.  She  had  no  picture  on  her  birth  certificate. 

“We  were  both  ordered  off  the  bus  and  taken  into  an  outpost.  Two  hours 
later  some  soldiers  came  and  took  my  cousin  away  with  them.  When  they 
came  back  I  asked  what  happened  to  her  and  they  said  they  killed  her. 
They  said  I  would  be  next.  I  cried.  I  told  them  my  papers  were  good  and 
that  I  had  an  uncle  in  Pnompenh.  They  telephoned  him  and  they  let  me  go 
the  next  day.”  Since  then,  a  week  ago,  she  said,  there  has  been  no  trace 
of  her  cousin.  Miss  Se  fled. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  5,  1970] 

Fishhook  Drive  Beset  by  Rain  and  Alienation 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

With  Task  Force  Shoemaker,  Cambodia,  May  4 — After  only  five  days  in  the 
new  war  theater  of  Cambodia,  American  troop  commanders  are  faced  with 
two  dilemmas. 

One  of  them  is  military :  Premature  monsoon  rains  have  washed  out  an 
important  forward  airstrip,  and  the  hundreds  of  armored  vehicles  spearheading 
the  American  thrust  are  starting  to  bog  down  in  some  places. 

The  other  is  political :  American  ground  troops  who  in  Vietnam  had 
trouble  separating  friend  from  foe  among  the  civilian  population  now  have 
a  new  set  of  problems  in  sorting  out  the  Cambodians  and  befriending  them. 
U.S.  air  strikes  have  partially  destroyed  the  plantation  town  of  Mimot. 
Villages  are  being  burned.  Thousands  of  civilians  are  fleeing  for  their  lives. 

The  imminence  of  the  monsoon  rains  is  a  great  worry  to  the  operational 
commanders.  Tactical  planners  apparently  hoped  for  another  six  weeks  of 
cloudless  skies,  but  two  inches  of  rain  fell  yesterday  over  the  border  in 
South  Viet  Nam’s  War  Zone  C,  turning  red  clay  to  mud. 
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OFFICER  COMPLAINS 

“The  people  who  advised  President  Nixon  to  start  something  like  this  at 
this  time  of  the  year  must  be  the  same  ones  who  advised  him  on  candidates 
for  the  Supreme  Court,”  said  one  U.S.  divisional  planning  officer.  “Our 
problems  mount  every  time  another  drop  falls.” 

A  few  minutes  later  the  clouds  burst  and  the  rain  came  down  in  sheets 
for  four  hours. 

The  armored  force  of  more  than  700  tanks  and  tracked  vehicles  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  American  effort  inside  Cambodia.  Vietnam’s  mud  has  been 
a  more  formidable  obstacle  to  American  armor  than  the  Vietcong.  Possibly 
because  of  the  impending  monsoon,  American  forces  are  dashing  through  the 
Cambodian  countryside.  Too  rapidly,  some  observers  think. 

“Some  of  these  tank  commanders  are  still  fighting  World  War  II,”  com¬ 
plained  a  supply  officer  who  has  to  get  gasoline  and  spare  parts  up  to  them. 
“They  are  so  busy  reaching  their  objectives,  they  must  be  passing  everything 
Jby.” 

CIVILIAN  PROBLEMS 

This  rapid  movement  is  one  reason  the  civilian  population  has  become 
involved. 

The  Fishhook  region,  which  the  Americans  entered  because  they  thought  it 
contained  the  headquarters  for  all  Communist  activities  in  South  Vietnam, 
is  only  lightly  populated.  Then  the  Americans  pushed  north  to  Route  7  and 
beyond,  and  now  they  are  among  rubber  plantation  hamlets  and  farms. 

The  pattern  of  Vietnam  is  being  repeated.  American  troops  are  putting 
the  torch  to  homes  because  they  may  be  useful  to  the  Communists.  Livestock 
are  shot  for  the  same  reason.  Palls  of  smoke  rose  over  the  region  on 
Sunday.  Clusters  of  houses  smouldered. 

“I  had  orders  to  burn  everything,”  said  one  young  tank  commander  whose 
force  had  just  driven  through  two  hamlets  and  burned  both  of  them. 

Less  deliberate  destruction  is  visible  in  the  more  heavily  populated  area 
around  the  Mimot  Plantation,  up  to  a  week  ago  the  largest  functioning 
rubber  plantation  in  Indochina. 

But  the  inevitable  has  happened  to  the  sprawling  town  of  Mimot,  U.S. 
air  strikes  were  ordered  on  the  town  because  North  Vietnamese  troops  were 
reported  inside. 

American  ground  troops  may  be  ordered  to  take  the  town,  and  this  would 
mean  more  destruction. 

CAUGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

Scores  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  operational  area  are  caught  between 
the  Americans  on  one  side  and  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
on  the  other.  Another  factor  is  the  Khmer  Rouge,  the  Cambodian  equivalent 
of  the  Vietcong. 

“All  this  action  could  drive  the  Vietnamese  population  of  the  rubber 
plantations  into  the  ranks  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  Cambodian  people  into 
the  arms  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  unless  we  take  special  care,”  commented  one 
knowledgeable  observer. 

While  more  than  1,000  refugees  have  been  rounded  up,  ammunition  flights 
have  priority  over  special  teams  of  experts  waiting  to  tackle  political  problems. 

Problems  of  identifying  and  feeding  refugees  can  be  expected  to  mount 
as  U.S.  forces  push  farther  into  Combodia.  More  American  forces  are  reported 
ready  to  go  into  other  border  areas,  and  they  will  encounter  thousands  more 
Cambodians. 


[Editorial  from  the  Washington  Post,  May  12,  1970] 

Up  the  Mekong  Without  a  Policy 

Is  anybody  sure  what  that  flotilla  of  South  Vietnamese  gunboats  is  doing 
up  the  Mekong  River  in  Cambodia?  The  flair  of  the  operation  and  its  sense 
seems  to  be  in  the  inversely  proportional  ratio  all  too  characteristic  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  ships  are  now  up  to  Phnom  Penh — way  beyond  the  19-mile 
range  of  American  rescue  should  they  encounter  trouble,  by  the  way.  Sup¬ 
posedly,  their  mission  is  military:  to  close  a  major  Communist  route  (by 
just  one  sweep?).  A  second  mission  is  said  to  the  relief  and  repatriation 
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of  some  part  of  the  Vietnamese  population  of  Cambodia.  Whichever  of  these 
purposes  may  be  relevant,  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  goes  well  beyond 
the  cleaning  out  of  border  sanctuaries  which  President  Nixon  has  described 
as  the  American  goal  in  Cambodia. 

Our  concern  is  that  in  pushing  into  and  perhaps  beyond  the  capital  ot 
Cambodia,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  unavoidably  assumed  a  political 
mission  too — to  support  the  Lon  Nol  government.  The  loose  statements  of 
Premier  Thieu  in  Saigon  about  continuing  and  expanding  cooperation  with 
Lon  Nol  further  this  impression.  To  be  sure,  it  is  Saigon,  not  Washington. 
But  Washington’s  hand  will  be  suspected,  even  though  it  may  not  be  seen. 
More  important,  Saigon  could  establish  with  Lon  Nol  an  expectation,  or  the 
appearance  of  one,  that  Americans  may  be  tempted  to  sustain.  Where  there 
are  gunboats,  can  some  kind  of  gunboat  diplomacy  be  far  behind? 

Of  the  Vietnamese  “refugees”  in  Cambodia,  more  needs  to  be  known.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  these  people,  many  of  them  residents  for  several  generations, 
were  made  “refugees”  not  by  the  Communists  and  not  just  by  the  fighting  but 
by  the  political  decision  of  Lon  Nol,  head  of  the  government  to  which  Saigon 
now  offers  aid.  Lon  Nol,  who  considers  many  of  his  Vietnamese  citizens 
security  risks,  evidently  is  pleased  to  do  Saigon  the  favor  of  letting  it 
take  over  their  care  and  “repatriation”  to  South  Vietnam.  Just  how  many 
of  the  more  than  400,000  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia  are  to  be  repatriated  is 
not  clear,  but  already  some  have  lost  their  lives  and  others  their  livelihoods ; 
Vietnamese  jobs,  shops  and  homes  are  being  accumulated  by  Lon  Nol  to 
distribute  to  Cambodians  judged  needy  and  deserving. 

You  can  say  that  Cambodia  has  had  it  lucky  until  now.  The  war  in  Indo¬ 
china  has  meant  displacement,  if  not  worse,  for  more  people  than  not. 
Senator  Kennedy’s  refugee  committee  suspects  that  almost  everyone  in  Laos 
has  been  a  refugee  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  at 
least  a  third  of  the  people  in  South  Vietnam,  and  an  undetermined  number 
in  North  Vietnam.  So  now  it’s  Cambodia’s  turn.  What  began  ostensibly  as 
an  operation  to  “clean  out”  Communist  soldiers  has  become  in  some  additional 
measure  one  to  “expatriate”  Vietnamese  civilians.  It’s  a  mark  against  the 
Cambodian  intervention,  another  reason  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  close  it  down 
quickly. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1970] 

American  Style  of  War  Leaves  Cambodian  Village  in  Shambles 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Sre  Khtum,  Cambodia,  May  13 — This  large  village  was  home  for  hundreds 
of  Cambodians  a  fortnight  ago.  Now  it  is  a  hodgepodge  of  bomb  craters  and 
rubble,  burned  out  buildings  and  crumpled  tin  roofs.  American  firepower 
has  been  to  Sre  Khtum. 

The  North  Vietnamese  were  here  first,  and  sent  the  people  away,  so 
apparently  no  civilians  were  killed  when  U.S.  bombers  and  helicopter 
gunships  turned  Sre  Khtum  into  a  sort  of  wood  and  tin  spaghetti  last  Sunday. 
If  the  people  who  lived  here  ever  come  back,  they  will  find  only  the  vaguest 
remnants  of  the  substantial  village  they  left  behind. 

In  April,  when  the  war  came  to  Cambodia,  the  Cambodian  army  shot  up 
several  towns  badly — Saang,  for  instance,  sections  of  which  were  destroyed 
by  artillery.  But  not  until  American  forces  arrived  could  Cambodians  see 
what  real  firepower  can  do.  They  have  seen  it  at  Snuol,  and  since  at  smaller 
places  like  Sre  Khtum. 

TWO  SIDES 

As  usual  in  these  cases,  there  is  another  side  to  the  story.  “This  was  a  hot 
LZ  (landing  zone)”  said  Lt.  Col.  Maurice  Edmonds  of  Springfield,  Va., 
explaining  what  happened  when  his  men  landed  on  the  hilltop  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  Sre  Khtum. 

“Five  of  the  first  seven  chokers  in  here  were  ^ it,”  ^dmon^s  ad^d. 
American  was  killed  and  eight  wounded  in  the  landing.  The  slain  soldier 
“had  five  bullet  holes  in  him.”  Edmonds  said.  The  fight — against  perhaps 
two  North  Vietnamese  companies — was  one  of  the  fiercest  that  U.S.  forces 
have  fought  in  Cambodia. 

“There  was  a  Cme  there,”  Edmonds  said,  speaking  of  the  men  in  the 
original  assault,  “when  I  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  most  of  them.” 
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Most  of  the  enemy  harassing  the  landing  were  in  a  tree-line  far  from  the 
village,  but  some  had  taken  positions  inside  Sre  Khtum.  Their  bunkers  were 
still  plainly  visible  yesterday.  U.S.  power  was  called  in  to  get  them  out  of 
the  village,  and  it  did  the  job. 

Air  power’s  achievements  in  Sre  Khtum  are  awesome.  The  village  had  a 
school,  a  pagoda,  a  large  market  place,  many  houses  and  shops.  Every  single 
structure  was  hit  with  bombs,  rockets  or  bullets. 

“That  used  to  be  the  general  store,”  Lt  Antonio  W.  Medici  said  with  a 
wave  toward  a  few  wooden  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  surrounded  by  heaps  of 
rubble. 

GAPING  HOLES 

Sre  Khtum’s  people  grew  fruit  trees.  All  of  them  now  seem  shot  up.  Several 
groves  are  disfigured  by  gaping  bomb  craters  20  feet  deep  and  50  feet  across 
in  the  red  clay  soil. 

“The  Cambods  left  in  a  hurry,”  Lt.  Medici  said,  “but  they  picked  some  of 
their  fruit  before  they  left,  Pineapples,  bananas,  bread  fruit — they  took  some 
of  it.” 

The  village  Buddha  had  also  been  removed  from  the  pagoda,  though  a 
clump  of  incense  recently  burned  in  his  shadow  sat  in  the  rubble  of  the 
temple. 

But  the  people  apparently  had  to  leave  many  possessions  behind.  An  old 
Citroen  car,  the  model  used  by  gangsters  for  their  getaways  in  old  French 
movies,  sat  in  a  pile  of  rubble.  In  the  remains  of  one  house,  the  only  identifiable 
object  was  a  baby  carriage. 

A  sign  in  front  of  the  school  said  “Ecole  Primaire  de  Sre  Khtum”  (primary 
school  of  Sre  Khtum)  in  French  and  Cambodian.  The  school  was  gone,  but 
there  were  books  in  the  rubble — a  math  book,  an  elementary  reader  and 
students’  notebooks. 

A  soldier  pulled  one  of  these  out  from  under  a  crumpled  piece  of  corru¬ 
gated  tin  roofing.  One  the  cover  was  a  smiling  picture  of  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  wielding  a  farmer’s  hoe. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  19,  1970] 

47,000  Refugees  Added  to  Vietnam  Camps 

SAIGON,  May  18 — About  47,000  Vietnamese  refugees  have  fled  Cambodia 
in  the  past  few  weeks  and  are  being  fed  partly  with  rice  captured  from  guer¬ 
rilla  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  a  U.S.  official  said  today. 

William  Colby,  chief  of  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development 
Services  (CORDS),  told  a  press  conference  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  was  working  on  plans  to  resettle  the  uprooted  Vietnamese,  who 
started  to  flow  across  the  border  after  massacres  of  Vietnamese  by  Cambodian 
troops. 

Colby  said  a  further  20,000  Vietnamese  were  waiting  to  be  repatriated 
and  claimed  the  influx  was  being  handled  “very  efficiently”  by  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

He  did  not  comment  on  remarks  made  yesterday  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
minister  in  charge  of  relief  arrangements,  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan,  who  said 
refugee  camps  were  already  overflowing  and  the  government  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  deal  with  any  more. 

Denying  that  the  added  burden  for  South  Vietnam  is  a  major  liability  to 
be  charged  against  the  Cambodian  invasion,  Colby  declared : 

“The  relative  ease  and  effectiveness  of  the  handling  of  the  refugees  is  a 
small  cost  in  comparison  with  the  capture  of  weapons  which  won’t  be  used 
against  Vietnam  now.” 

Colby  set  the  number  of  Cambodians  who  came  across  the  border  at  no 
more  than  2,800,  most  of  whom  fled  the  Snuol  area.  Cambodians  will  be 
given  temporary  shelter,  but  not  a  permanent  refuge  here,  the  ambassador  said. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  20,  1970] 

Refugees  From  Cambodia  Burden  Saigon 
(By  Robert  Kaiser) 

DONGTAM,  South  Vietnam,  May  19— Vietnamese  refugees  from  Cambodia 
are  pouring  into  South  Vietnam  in  droves,  bringing  with  them  a  few  belong¬ 
ings  and  countless  tales  of  the  terror  they  left  behind. 

For  these  Vietnamese— about  50,000  so  far,  with  many  more  to  come— 
ordinary  life  ended  suddenly  during  the  last  two  months.  With  almost  no 
warning,  they  became  the  victims  of  a  government-sponsored  propaganda 
campaign  that  often  went  far  beyond  propaganda. 

“I  saw  Cambodian  soldiers  kick  Vietnamese  babies  into  the  river  and  kill 
them,”  Huong  Hoa  Kiem  said  today,  utterly  without  emotion.  Kiem  was  a 
Cambodian  citizen  and  a  Cambodian  soldier  himself ;  he  even  had  a  Cambodian 
name.  But  as  an  ethnic  Vietnamese,  he  said :  I  decided  I  had  to  leave.” 

“All  the  Vietnamese  in  Phnom  Penh  will  have  to  leave,  or  they  will  be 
killed,”  said  Doan  Quang  Quat,  a  retired  draftsman,  with  calm  finality.  He 
was  talking  about  at  least  120,000  people. 

That  was  the  tone  of  the  remarks  of  more  than  a  dozen  refugees  inter¬ 
viewed  here,  in  the  northern  Mekong  Delta,  and  yesterday  at  Taynilnh,  a  few 
miles  from  Cambodia  just  above  the  Parrot’s  Beak.  They  all  seemed  resigned 
to  the  idea  that  the  Cambodians  would  commit  genocide  to  eliminate  the 
Vietnamese  from  their  country. 

Still,  all  expressed  surprise  that  the  Cambodians  rose  up  as  they  did 
against  the  Vietnamese.  Before  the  March  18  coup  that  ousted  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  said  one  after  another,  relations  between  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese 
were  fine.  But  the  refugees  also  hinted  at  the  underlying  cleavage  between  the 
two  peoples. 

Doan  Van  Tho,  a  young  man  who  ran  a  welding  shop  in  Phnom  Penh,  gave 
the  strongest  hint.  “I  didn’t  hire  Cambodians,”  he  said,  “because  they  stole 
by  equipment  and  sold  it.” 

Tho  hopes  to  go  back  into  the  welding  business  in  Vietnam.  But  because  he 
:is  only  24,  he  is  more  likely  to  end  up  in  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

Not  all  the  refugees  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  can  do  in  this  country — 
theoretically  their  native  land,  but  actually  quite  foreign.  Like  an  American 
landing  in  England,  many  of  them  have  little  in  common  with  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  except  language  and  tradition. 

They  could  soon  become  a  serious  problem  for  the  South  Vietnamese  author¬ 
ities  and  their  American  benefactors.  Already  American  advisers  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  have  dropped  their  usually  tasks  to  do  refugee  work. 
John  Paul  Vann,  the  senior  American  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  is  apparently  spend¬ 
ing  most  of  his  time  arranging  facilities  for  the  new  refugees. 

Until  now  the  Saigon  government  has  been  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Here  at  Dongtam,  once  the  home  of  the  U.S.  9th  Infantry  Division,  about  9,000 
refugees  are  living  quite  comfortably  in  former  American  barracks. 

In  Tayninh  the  facilities  are  not  so  good.  Most  of  the  10,000  refugees  there 
are  in  U.S.  Army  tents ;  several  hundred  are  in  pig  sties  and  chicken  coops  built 
long  ago  by  a  Philippine  civic  action  team.  In  another  refugee  center  at  Caolanh 
20,000  are  reportedly  housed  in  tents  pitched  on  rice  paddies  that  will  be 
flooded  in  a  week  or  two  when  the  monsoon  rains  begin  in  earnest. 

All  are  getting  food,  largely  from  Communist  supplies  captured  in  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  offensive.  So  far,  the  whole  operation  has  gone  smoothly  by  Vietnamese 
standards. 

“We’ve  got  7,000  weapons  out  of  Cambodia,”  said  one  civilian  American  ad¬ 
viser,  referring  to  the  arms  captured  in  recent  military  operations,  “and  100,- 
000  refugees — another  MACV  planning  triumph.”  MACV  is  the  acronym  for 
American  headquarters  here — Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam. 

To  be  fair.  MACV  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decisions  of  most 
of  the  refugees  to  leave  Cambodia.  The  government  of  Gen.  Lon  Nol  and  its 
vicious  anti  Vietnamese  crusade  seem  to  rate  most  of  the  credit. 

But  Americans  may  deserve  some  of  it.  The  refugees  interviewed  in  Tayninh 
yesterday — all  from  the  Cambodian  Parrot’s  Beak  area  near  the  Vietnamese 
border — said  that  U.S.  airplanes  bombing  their  neighborhoods  had  terrified 
them  and  helped  to  make  them  flee. 

But  9,000  refugees  here  in  Dongtam,  all  former  residents  of  the  Phnom 
Penh  area,  speak  as  they  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  Cambodia.  “Some  wanted 
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to  stay  to  save  their  fortunes,”  said  Phan  Thi  Lau,  a  woman  of  65  whose  gray 
hair  is  cut  to  the  Marine  Corps  length.  “They  were  killed.” 

Virtually  all  refugees  did  lose  their  fortunes,  whatever  they  were  worth.  The 
worldly  goods  of  the  Phnom  Penh  Vietnamese  were  often  substantial.  Many 
were  businessmen,  skilled  workers  and  professionals,  often  substantially  better 
off  than  Cambodian  natives.  But  they  left  with  very  little.  Most  had  been 
rounded  up  in  camps  without  their  personal  belongings  before  departing. 

“The  Cambodians  hate  the  Vietnamese  because  they  do  a  lot  of  business,  make 
a  lot  of  profit,”  still  another  said. 

Whatever  their  explanation,  the  refugees  spoke  of  the  Cambodian  atrocities 
with  remarkable  equanimity.  After  seeing  this  calmness  displayed  again  and 
again,  I  asked  my  interpreter — a  Saigon  University  student — how  these  people 
could  speak  of  such  horrors  in  such  relaxed  tones. 

“The  Vietnamese  don’t  think  much  of  the  Cambodians,”  he  replied.  “It  is  like 
a  village  that  is  being  bothered  by  tigers.  The  tigers  come  and  eat  some  of  the 
people.  The  people  in  the  village  are  sad  and  frustrated,  but  they  don’t  get 
angry  at  the  tigers.” 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  1970] 

Exodus  of  Viet  Civilians  Resumes  in  Cambodia 
(By  Hugh  A.  Mulligan) 

PHNOM  PENH — Two  thousand  more  Vietnamese  refugees  left  the  Cambodian 
capital  by  boat  today  for  South  Vietnam,  ending  a  two-week  suspension  in  the 
mass  movement  of  Cambodia’s  Vietnamese  population. 

Pham  Huy  Ty,  the  South  Vietnamese  ambassador  to  Cambodia,  said  that 
80,000  of  the  half  million  Vietnamese  who  lived  in  Cambodia  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  have  crossed  the  border  by  boat,  by  plane  or  on  foot. 

A  group  left  today  aboard  a  South  Vietnamese  landing  craft  down  the 
Bassac  River  to  Chau  Doc  to  be  processed  in  refugee  reception  centers. 

Return  Expected 

The  ambassador  said  in  an  interview  that  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
Vietnamese  were  not  being  repatriated.  Most  of  them,  he  said,  were  fleeing 
insecure  areas  in  Cambodia  and  will  return  to  their  old  villages  when  the  mili¬ 
tary  situation  becomes  more  stabilized. 

When  the  Vietnam  war  spilled  over  into  Cambodia  two  months  ago,  the 
Vietnamese  living  in  Cambodia  were  caught  between  ancient  racial  and  ethnic 
hatreds  on  the  one  hand,  and  Viet  Cong  military  and  political  organizers  on  the 
other.  At  least  1,000  were  massacred  by  the  Cambodians.  Thousands  more  will¬ 
ingly  or  otherwise,  wound  up  in  the  Viet  Cong  ranks  as  rubber  plantation  after 
rubber  plantation  fell  into  enemy  hands. 

Some  40,000  Vietnamese  are  still  confined  in  fetid,  cramped  camps  in  Phnom 
Penh,  mostly  set  up  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  churches. 

Apparently  no  decision  has  been  reached  on  what  to  do  with  the  Vietnamese 
fishing  villages  on  Tonle  Sap,  Cambodia’s  huge  fresh-water  lake.  Cambodia’s 
commercial  fishing  industry,  the  nation’s  third  largest  export  industry  after 
rice  and  rubber,  depended  almost  entirely  on  Vietnamese  fleets. 

Several  weeks  ago  Cambodian  and  Vietnamese  officials  were  considering 
evacuating  the  villages  in  a  mass  flotilla  down  the  lake  into  the  Mekong  River, 
with  the  fisherman  taking  their  boats  with  them  to  find  a  livelihood  elsewhere. 
But  in  the  past  month,  as  North  Vietnamese  troops  moved  west  and  north  out 
of  the  sanctuaries  in  the  Parrot’s  Beak  and  Fishhook  regions  of  Cambodia,  the 
river  above  Kompong  Cham  came  under  full  control  of  the  enemy. 

River  Miracle  Begins 

Vietnamese  workers  in  the  rubber  plantations  along  the  river  have  either  fled 
to  the  refugee  camps  in  Phom  Penh  or  have  been  impressed  into  Viet  Cong 
units.  So  far,  the  villages  at  the  south  end  of  the  huge  lal^e  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  war.  But  the  road  has  been  cut  several  times  and  the  enemy 
is  moving  in  that  general  direction. 

With  the  rainy  season  starting,  the  lake  has  begun  its  annual  miracle  it 
triples  in  size  as  the  Mekong  reverses  its  direction  and  flows  north.  Soon  the 
fishing  will  be  at  its  commercial  best,  but  the  question  is  whether  anyone  will 
be  around  to  fish  the  lake  come  summer. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  12,  1970] 

Refugee  Frictions  Strain  Saigon-Phnom  Penh  Accord 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Saigon. — The  number  of  Vietnamese  refugees  who  have  left  Cambodia  for 
South  Vietnam  has  passed  100,000.  And  the  Saigon  government  says  it  cannot 
cope  with  many  more. 

At  a  time  when  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  appear  to  be  reaching  broad  agree¬ 
ment  on  military  matters,  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  estimated  300,000 
Vietnamese  residents  still  in  Cambodia  remains  a  major  issue  dividing  the 
two  governments. 

Cambodians  would  like  to  see  virtually  all  Vietnamese  evacuated  to  South 
Vietnam,  eliminating  the  problem  for  once  and  for  all.  Cambodians  consider 
Vietnamese  residents  a  potential  threat,  fearing  they  have  been  heavily  in¬ 
filtrated  over  the  years  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Saigon,  however,  feels  it  already  has  more  than  enough  problems.  It  is  cop¬ 
ing  with  an  expanded  war  in  Cambodia  and  political  dissent  and  economic  in¬ 
flation  at  home. 

President  Thieu’s  government,  therefore,  is  trying  to  get  the  Cambodians 
to  agree  to  arrangements  whereby  Vietnamese  remaining  in  Cambodia  can 
be  guaranteed  a  livelihood  and  provided  security. 

While  generally  maintaining  a  diplomatic  public  posture,  Saigon  officials  ad¬ 
mit  privately  to  being  extremely  vexed  with  the  Cambodian  Government  for 
not  showing  more  “goodwill”  toward  the  Vietnamese  residents  of  Cambodia, 
many  of  whom  have  spent  their  entire  lives  in  Cambodia. 

The  South  Vietnamese  say — and  appear  to  believe — their  intervention  in 
Cambodia  saved  the  Lon  Nol  government  from  being  overthrown  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong.  They  expect  something  in  return. 

The  issue  became  a  highly  emotional  one  in  South  Vietnam  after  the  mass 
killing  of  at  least  1,000  Vietnamese  civilians  by  Cambodian  troops  came  to 
light  in  April.  Since  then,  the  Saigon  press,  a  number  of  Vietnamese  national 
assmblymen  and  Vietnamese  protesters  have  been  stridently  critical  of  the 
Lon  Nol  government’s  treatment  of  Cambodia’s  Vietnamese  residents. 

Many  of  the  Vietnamese  in  Cambodia  are  still  living  in  cramped  conditions 
in  detention  camps,  having  given  up  their  jobs  and  lost  or  sold  most  of  their 
property.  Many  fear  for  their  lives,  and  have  asked  to  be  evacuated  to  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  Tonle  Sap  region  of  Cambodia,  thousands  of  Vietnamese  fishermen 
have  been  forbidden  by  the  Cambodian  Government  to  go  about  their  work  for 
“security  reasons.” 

The  Saigon  government  has  offered  to  help  the  Cambodian  Governmtont 
weed  out  Viet  Cong  infiltrators  in  the  Vietnamese  community. 

And  Saigon  has  proposed  that  Cambodia  allow  South  Vietnamese  security 
forces  to  be  stationed  in  several  key  areas  where  large  numbers  of  Vietnamese 
are  located  to  ensure  their  security  and  give  them  a  greater  feeling  of  confi¬ 
dence  until  the  situation  can  be  stabilized.  Government  sources  say  possibly 
2,000  to  3,000  troops  could  do  this  job. 

“The  question  of  the  Vietnamese  nationals  in  Cambodia  is  an  explosive  issue,” 
said  a  source  close  to  President  Thieu. 

“I  think  we’ve  been  too  gentlemanly  in  trying  to  settle  this  matter  over  the 
past  two  months,”  he  said.  “After  all,  our  intervention  saved  the  Lon  Nol 
government  from  collapsing,  didn’t  it?” 


refugee  trouble  seen 

“We  cannot  relocate  all  those  people  in  South  Vietnam,”  he  continued.  “It 
far  exceeds  our  capability.” 

“If  more  refugees  come,  then  we’ll  be  in  deep  trouble,”  says  Dr.  Phan  Quang 
Dan,  Minister  of  State  and  head  of  a  relief  committee  for  the  Vietnamese 
refugees. 

“Financially,  we  have  a  huge  budget  deficit,”  he  said  in  an  interview.  “On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  many  urgent  social  problems  to  handle — war  victims 
war  refugees,  the  handicapped.  .  .  .” 

He  said  that  of  the  100,000  refugees  who  have  fled  to  South  Vietnam _ in 

Vietnamese  naval  convoys,  on  commercial  airlines,  in  South  Vietnamese  Army 
trucks  and  on  foot — 20,000  have  joined  relatives  here. 
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“We  think  we  can  get  jobs  for  about  30,000  others,”  he  said.  “So  there 
will  be  50,000  left  to  take  care  of,  and  to  resettle.” 

FUNDS  NEEDED 

“We  should  provide  them  with  some  funds  to  resettle.  For  the  farmers,  we 
should  provide  some  fertilizer  and  some  tools.  For  the  fishermen,  we  need  to 
give  them  enough  money  to  get  a  boat  and  a  net  And  if  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
settled  on  vacant  land,  a  budget  is  needed  to  dig  canals,  to  open  new  roads  and 
to  set  up  a  minimum  of  communal  institutions,  such  as  marketplaces,  for 
them. 

“But  if  the  number  of  refugees  continues  to  swell,  it  will  put  us  in  a  very 
delicate  and  embarrassing  position,”  he  said. 

“The  refugees  are  very  bitter  about  the  treatment  they’ve  been  given  in  Cam¬ 
bodia,”  he  said,  “and  people  are  constantly  asking  why  our  troops  are  assisting 
the  Cambodians  but  at  the  same  time  are  unable  to  protect  the  Vietnamese 
people  in  Cambodia.” 

Dr.  Dan  said,  however,  there  were  some  encouraging  signs. 

AGREEMENT  CITED 

The  Cambodians,  he  said,  had  signed  an  agreement  in  late  May  under  which 
they  promised  to  try  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  local  Vietnamese. 
And  they  agreed  in  principle  to  pay  compensation  for  the  loss  of  property. 

Dr.  Dan  said  he  was  encouraged  by  the  fact,  the  Cambodian  Government  had 
allowed  some  Vietnamese  to  return  to  their  homes  and  reduced  the  curfew  on 
the  Vietnamese  in  Phnom  Penh  from  20  hours  to  12. 

But  Dr.  Dan  added :  “The  psychological  atmosphere  in  Phnom  Penh  is  not 
improving  fast  enough.  The  Vietnamese  nationals  in  Cambodia  are  still  very 
worried  and  they  feel  very  insecure.” 

He  said  the  Lon  Nol  government’s  anti-Vietnamese  campaign  had  been  moti¬ 
vated  partly  by  fear  and  partly  by  a  desire  to  rally  the  Cambodian  people  be¬ 
hind  the  government  and  against  the  Viet  Cong  by  playing  on  the  traditional 
Cambodian  animosity  for  the  Vietnamese. 

INFILTRATORS  DOWNGRADED 

But  he  said  that  despite  Cambodian  fears,  his  government’s  investigations 
showed  so  far  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  refugees  were  Viet 
Cong  infiltrators. 

“People  say  that  under  Sihanouk,  life  was  difficult  for  the  Vietnamese  mi¬ 
nority,”  he  said.  “The  Vietnamese  were  barred  from  engaging  in  18  professions. 
But  now  life  is  not  just  difficult  for  them,  it’s  impossible. 

“Now  we  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Vietnamese  nationals  are  at  least 
getting  better  treatment  than  they  were  getting  under  Sihanouk. 

“Otherwise,  if  Cambodian  leaders  have  the  Vietnamese  population  against 
them,  it’s  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  them.  And  it’s  going  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  cooperate  with  the  Cambodian  Government.” 
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